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Problems, Purposes, and Objectives 

The lack of adequate annual and long-range program planning on 
the national , state, and local levels is reflected by the fact th3t 
vocational programs are not meeting the needs of people. The 1 968 
Vocational Education Amendments to the 1963 Vocational Education Act 
requires that more effective annual and long-range program planning 
be instituted on al 1 levels. 

This institute was designed specif' 1 ' to help persons n 
leadership positions obtain knowl ir K i-xills for imp: . j 

vocational education programs. It was dejigr.ec-J to provide institute 
trainees with techniques and procedures needed for obtaining valid 
and reliable data necessary for effective annual and long-range pro- 
gram planning. 

The primary objective of this institute was to prepare vocationa 
educators to plan effectively for annual ar.d long-range programs of 
vocational education for metropolitan areas according to ':he 1968 
Vocational Education Amendments. The specific objectives of the 
institute were: (a ) to develop understandings of the nature and^ 

process of short and long-range planning, budgeting, and evaluation 
of vocational programs for urban areas; and (b) to develop planning 
models of procedures for effective program planning. 

Procedures and Act i vi t ies 



To accomplish these objectives, a two-week institute was held 
in Little Rock, Arkansas, October 4-16, 1970, for fifty-one par- 
ticipants from urban areas of the twenty-five states west of the 
Mississippi River. The participants were selected according to their 
administrative responsibilities as they related to planning officers, 
program specialists, fiscal officers and accountants from state and 
city education departments and state or assistant state directors of 
vocational education. 



Consultants, noted for their expertise in their field of special- 
ization, presented formal topical presentations during the general 
sessions held each morning. The participants were divided into five 
work groups and after each formal presentation, they went directly 
into work sessions. Work sheets were developed by the work groups on 
the topics presented so as to build a nucleus for the development of 
the planning model that was to be developed by each work group for 
their final report. 

Outcomes and Recommendations 

Through the activities of the institute the participants reflected 
an intention to make use of what they learned from these activities in 
their home communities. Through the work of the group leaders and 
recorders, the following purposes became ultimately the achievements 
of the institute: 

1. Provided participants with staff development experiencies 
in annual and long-range program planning. 

2. Introduced to participants various sources and validity of 
all needed data necessary for effective planning in voca- 
tional education. 

3. Prepared five guidelines on strategies and procedures useful 
to vocational educators as they develop annual and long-range 
plans, budgets, and evalu; ?-"on procedures for vocational 
programs . 
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I. INTRODUCTION 



The Problem 



The 1963 Vocational Education Act provided for making vocational 
training and re-training accessible to all persons. It required each 
state and each community to plan its vocational education program 
with an eye always on the changes taking place in the economy and the 
world of work. Those sections of the Act emphasizing planning were 
not taken seriously by vocational education administrators. Conse- 
quently, the 1968 Vocational Amendments commanded that realistic 
annual and long-range planning be done to assure quality programs ir. 
vocational education. 

The National Advisory Council on Vocational Education, in its 
first annual report dated July 15> 19&9, points out the lacks of 
education and the misuse of resources in meeting the needs of our 
nation's people. They stated that our schools have failed to educate 
to the level of adequate employability nearly 25 percent of the young 
men and women who turn 18 each year. Furthermore, thirty million of 
our nation's people have annual incomes below $3,000; most of them do 
not possess employable skills needed to inci ease their earning power. 
Provisions for alleviating many of these problems are included in the 
1968 Vocational Education Amendments wh i ch provided funds to support 
vocational programs and related services to all persons who could 
profit from such experiences. It is imperative that national, state, 
and local educational administrators work together in formulating a 
quality vocational education planning program broad enough to fulfill 
the training needs of all people who can profit from vocational educa- 
tion in metropolitan areas. 

The lack of adequate program planning on the national, state, and 
local levels is reflected by the fact that vocational programs are not 
meeting the needs of people. Since the enactment of the Smith-Hughes 
Act of 1917, the pattern for setting up vocational education programs 
has remained conservative. The same programs have been kept or 
expanded, but new programs to meet the society's changing technology 
have not been instituted. 

It is time for vocational education to accept its responsibility 
of preparing people for the fulfillment of participating in a meaning- 
ful way in the world of work. Flexibility in and access to vocational 
training -is the need of today if we are to prepare our people for the 
vast range of occupations needed to keep a rapidly expanding economy 
in operation. The effectiveness of program planning in vocational 
education is dependent on its ability to respond to the social needs 
of the times. 

The ineffectiveness of annual and long-range program planning 
in the past and today can be summarized as follows: 

There is a lack of valid procedural processes and techniques 
to assess people's training needs. 
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2. There is a lack of available valid manpower data that can be 
used by vocational educators for effective planning. Most of 
business, industry, government, and social manpower data is 
designed for in-house consumption and cannot be readily 
interpreted by vocational education planners. 

3. There is a lack of valid evaluative criteria to establish the 
effectiveness of on-going programs in vocational education. 

k. There is a lack of coordination and timing of federal, state, 
and local appropriations on a short or long-range basis that 
would allow for effective budgeting projections. 

5. There is a lack of trailed planning personnel in the fields 
of vocational education as well as general education. 

The need for conducting this institute becomes apparent when one 
realizes the problems facing annual and. long-range program planners in 
vocational education, recognizes the importance of obtaining valid 
data on all needs, and becomes aware of the responsibility of voca- 
tional education to effectively plan and be accountable for a quality 
vocational education program as mandated by the 1968 Vocational 
Education Amendments. 



Purposes of the institute 

This institute was designed specifically to help persons in 
leadership positions obtain the knowledge and skill for improving 
vocational education programs. It was designed to provide trainees 
with techniques and procedures needed for obtaining valid and reliable 
data necessary for effective annual and long-range program planning. 

Therefore, the Little Rock School District brought together fifty- 
one key people who were involved in some form of administrative respons 
bility for improving vocational education programs, from state and city 
education departments in the western United States, to develop a 
planning model and establish guidelines of methods, procedures, and 
strategies to be used in annual and long-range planning. The parttci- 
pants, by working together in small groups and as a whole, set up 
training situations which would enable them to acquire the skills 
needed for planning programs in their home situations. 



Object i yes 
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A. Broad Objectives 

The major objective of this institute was to prepare vocational 
educators to plan effectively for annual and long-range programs 
of vocational education for metropolitan areas according to the 
Vocational Education Amendments of 1968. To accomplish this 
purpose, it was necessary to complete the following activities:^ 

1. Review guides and procedures for annual and five-year planning, 
budgeting, and evaluation of vocational programs for urban 
areas . 

2. Identify effective techniques for assessing employment needs 
and labor market analyses pertaining specifically to metro- 
politan areas and generally to national perspectives. 

h 
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3. Determine occupational program needs as they relate to students, 
teachers, facilities, curriculum, and resources. 

B. Specific Objectives 

1. Develop understanding of the nature and process of short and 
long-range planning, budgeting, and evaluation of vocational 
programs for urban areas, especially as they relate to: 

a. Program goals and objectives 

b. Priorities and alternative courses of action 

c. Decisions relative to selection of a course of action 

d. Operationalizing a program of action 

e. Evaluation of a chosen program of action 

2. Review and identify models which explain relevant elements 
and relationships to systematic annual and long-range 
planning, budgeting, and *aluation of urban vocational 
education. 

3. Review effective methods of identifying, analyzing, storing, 
and retrieving data and other pertinent information about: 

a. Relationships of public schools to other public and 
private training institutions. 

b. Metropolitan and national labor markets 

c. Characteristics of youth and adults to be served 

d. Competencies needed to work in emerging occupations 

e. Instructional facilities, supplies, materials, and funds 

f. Availability of programs designed to meet the special 
needs of youth and adults 



General Plan of Operation 

The project involved planning, conducting, and evaluating a two- 
weeks institute held at the Albert Pike Hotel , Little Rock, Arkansas, 
October 4-16, 1970. The program was planned so as to actively involve 
the participants in activities designed to facilitate achieving the 
objectives and outcomes previously stated. Emphasis was placed on a 
tightly structured program of presentations from nationally known 
consultants who have established themselves as experts in their 
respective fields of specialization. 

The major portion of time was devoted to small group sessions 
where trainees were able to synthesize the presentations made and to 
develop planning guidelines which would hopefully result in the estab- 
lishment of a planning model that the trainees would initiate and/or 
improve upon when they returned to their respective work assignments. 



The participants were divided into five work groups with the 
understanding that each group would chart its own direction. No 
attempt was made to structure the work sessions for the purpose of 
designing an overall inclusive planning model. Rather, each of the 
five groups were to produce a different final report, although the 
structure of the institute itself would produce some commonalities 
within the reports. 
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II. METHODS AND PROCEDURES 



Multiple Institute Grant 

See Project Summary Short-Term Institutes for Inservice Training 
of Professional Personnel Responsible for Vocational -Technical Educa- 
tion in Western Metropolitan Areas, Appendix A. 

Nomination and Selection of Participants 

Soon after notification that the Multiple Institute Grant had 
been approved and was to be funded. Dr. Duane Blake, the Multiple 
Institute Director, visited the twenty-five major cities in the 
western metropolitan areas for the purpose of assessing interest on 
the part of the state departments of education in the major cities 
to participate in the multiple institutes and, at the same time, 
seeking subcontracting institutions that would be interested in 
holding one of the ten institutes. 

After the ten subcontracting agencies had been selected and 
ei rectors appointed, a meeting of the steering committee of the 
institutes was held at Colorado State University. It was agreed at 
this meeting that Colorado State University would design and distribute 
a blanket brochure and application form that would be sent to state 
directors, colleges, and city school superintendents. They would be 
requested to publicize the institutes and have interested parties fill 
out applications giving preference as to which institute they would be 
interested in attending. This information would be made available to 
the ten institute directors. The dates for the institutes were 
scheduled at this meeting. 

Colorado State University forwarded all applications they received 
that indicated ar. interest in Institute X to the director. These appli- 
cants were mailed an Institute X brochure and application. (See 
Appendix B. ) In addition. Institute X brochures and applications were 
sent to state directors, school superintendents, and colleges even 
though they had been mailed copies of the blanket brochures and 
applications. The multiple institute blanket brochure provided in- 
formation on the purpose of the ten institutes, where they would be 
held, dates, topics to be discussed, list of consultants, expected 
outcomes, and participant information. Institute X's brochure gave an 
overview as presented in the blanket brochure plus details of the 
program's schedule, additional information about the consultants, 
general information on reimbursement, registration, facilities, the 
institute's directors, and the state of Arkansas. 

Approximately 300 persons were sent an application form and 
brochure. Only one-third of this number returned an application. 

Most probably the primary factors limiting the number of requests to 
attend were: (1 ) Institute X was the last of the ten western institutes 
(2) There were seven rural institutes held previous to Institute X; 
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(3) it was difficult for many educators to be away from their jobs at 
that time of the school year and; (4) Some interested persons could not 
attend because of the two-week duration of the institute. 



A letter accompanied the Institute X brochure requesting that it 
be given immediate attention. Due to the limited response, numerous 
follow-up letters were necessary as well as numerous telephone calls. 



The U.S.O.E. guidelines for selecting participants to attend 
Institute X were that the applicants be planning officers, program 
specialists, fiscal officers, and accountants from state and city 
education departments, and state or assistant state directors of voca- 
tional education. In selecting the participants, the d i rectors adhered 
to the guidelines as much as possible. In spite of all the publicity 
given the institute, there were still not enough applications to be 
selective. All applicants with administrative responsibilities were 
sent a letter of acceptance. Twenty-three persons, who met the 
qualifications established by the U.S.O.E. and had notified the 
directors that they would attend, cancelled their acceptanc within 
the last two weeks before the institute. Only applicants w , o were 
public school teachers and counselors were not cons i dered . (A list 
of the participants giving their name, professional title, and address 

is in Append i x C . ) 



Even though the limited number of applications prohibited an 
overall selective process, it needs to be pointed out that the 
participants who did attend the institute were a dedicated and hard 
working group of people. To be away from their work^ass i gnments for 
two weeks at the beginning of a new school year, indicated that each 
participant felt a definite need for attending. This is reflected in 
the final reports presented by the five work groups on the final 
day of the institute. (See Appendix G.) 



Planning the Institute 

Planning the program and budget, writing the proposal, and locating 
facilities for housing the institute were coordinated by the institute s 
directors through the use of consultants with planning experience and 
institute experience. 

An advisory committee was organized to plan activities to make 
the participants stay in Little Rock and Arkansas an enjoyable one. 

(See Appendix C for a list of committee members.) 



Conducting the Institute 

The institute's program was adhered to throughout the two weeks 
institute. Formal topical presentations were made by consultants 
noted for their expertise in their field of specialization.^ The formal 
papers prepared by the consultants prior to their presentation were 
dupl icated and made available to all participants immediately following 
the presentation. (See Appendix F for the text of formal presentations. 
In addition to their formal presentations, the consultants served as 
resource persons to the work groups during their stay at the institute. 



Three of the consultants served as reactors to position papers presented 
by other consultants. After each presentation by the consultants, 
time was allotted for questions and answers. 

Work sessions were scheduled after each formal presentation and 
work sheets developed by the groups on the topic presented so as to 
build a nucleus for the development of the model that was to be in 
the work groups' final report. (See Appendix G.) 

The work group leaders and recorders were chosen by the directors 
prior to the beginning of the institute and were charged with the 
responsibility for each group's final report. At the close of each 
day the group leaders and recorders, in consultation with the directors, 
wrote a report of the day's presentations and work sessions. These 
reports were shared with all participants each morning in the general 
* ess i or, . 

n~roc act i on , Welcome, and Orientation 

The institute got unde-way Sunday noon wioh registration, at 
whrch time the participants were provided with identification tags, 
a I is. of fellow part i ci parts , the group ass i gn rent 1 i st , a copy of 
the institute program, theater passes, fishing permits, an assort- 
ment of materials about Arkansas and Little Rock, and a recommended 
list of eating and recreational establishments. 

The directors met with the group leaders and recorders at 3 p.m. 
to explain and discuss their responsibilities. A special resume of^ 
materials such as the 1968 Amendments to the 1963 Vocational Education 
Act, the U.S. Office of Education's directive to the state depart- 
ments of education for the development of state plans, and written 
directions as to the objectives and expected outcomes of the 
institute were furnished to the group leaders. 

A reception and dinner (arranged by the advisory committee) was 
held at 6 p.m. at an exclusive private club overlooking Little Rock. 
This provided an opportunity for the participants and staff to 
become acquainted. A local humorist, John Pride, was the aftei 
dinner speaker. 

The official opening session began on Monday, October 5, at 
8:30 a.m. Grady Knight, administrator of program planning and 
exemplary programs, Arkansas State Department of Education, welcomed 
the participants to Arkansas. A welcome to Little Rock was given by 
Floyd Parsons, superintendent of the Little Rock Public Schools. 

Mr. Parsons wished the participants a pleasant stay in Little Rock 
and stated that his administrative staff was available for assistance 
as needed. 

The institute directors explained the purpose of the institute 
and reviewed the objectives established and the expected outcomes^ 
for the two-weeks program. The organizational pattern and guidelines 
for conducting the institute were also reviewed. 
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The keynote speaker was Charles Nix, associate commissioner 
for planning, Texas Education Agency, who did an outstanding job in 
presenting a format to the planning process. 
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III. EVALUATION 



Pretest and Post-Test 

A pretest was given to the participants at the beginning of the 
institute. The pretest cons? 3d of two forms. Form 1 was a scale 
to measure attitudes toward vocational education. Form 2 was an 
instrument to indicate a persons perception of himself as a change 
agent. (See pages 13“20.) 

The Post-test, given the ast day of the institute, consisted of 
Forms 1 and 2 which were used n the pretest and Form 3* Form 3 was 
an evaluation of the participants' feelings concerning the institute. 
(See pages 21-30.) 

A total of 51 people participated in Institute X--A7 males and 
A females. The ages of the participants ranged from 2o to 6A years 
old; the average age was AA years. 

There were 16 western states represented, as shown in the 
following table: 



States and Number of Participants 



Arizona 3 
Arkansas 6 
California A 
Colorado 1 
Hawa i i 1 
Kansas 2 
Louisiana 2 
Minnesota 3 



Missouri 3 
Nebraska 1 
Nevada 1 
Oklahoma 5 
Oregon 6 
Texas 6 
Utah 3 
Washington k 



Most of the participants held administrative positions. Usually 
connected with the State Department of Education. In addition there^ 
were numerous consultants and coordinators, several planners and various 
other positions connected with vocational education, including two 
representatives from Employment Security Divisions. 

All of the institute participants had at least a bachelor s 
degree. The following table shows the highest degree obtained by the 
participants: 

Percent of 



Degree 


Number 


Total 


Bachelors 


9 


17.7 


Masters 


35 


68 . 6 


Doctors 


7 


13.7 




Total 51 


100.0 
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All fields cf vocational education were represented, but he greatest 
number were in Trade and industrial Education. 

As a result of attending Institute X, almost 90 percent of the 
participants indicated they planned to modify the r work, mostly 
because of a better understanding of the approach to and direction 
of long-range planning. Several indicated that panning should 
involve more than just data collection; that tota.. needs should be 
considered and priorities should be selected more rationally. 

Over 70 percent of the participants indicated they would like to 
establish a continuing relation with participants andyor consultants 
through the exchange of ideas, publications, and even visits between 
states . 

In general, the participants felt the goals of the institute 
were attained, though some were more emphatic than others. Most 
seemed well pleased that a workable model had been developed that 
they could use. 

The following were given most frequently as the major strengths 
of the institute: caliber of participants, presentations of the 

consultants, small group discussions, well planned and executed 
institute, the Little Rock personnel, and the well planned and enjoy- 
able extracurricular activities. 

Several of the participants responded that the institute had no 
major weaknesses, but the following were given most frequently by 
others: too much emphasis on data collection and presentations by 

labor economists, lack of leadership in some group leaders, un- 
enthusiast ic speakers, and the accommodations (food, lodging, and 
meet i ng rooms ) . 

The replies to recommended changes in conducting other institutes 
followed closely the weaknesses cited. Also, changes recommended 
usually corresponded to the position and vocational field of the 
respondent. Again, it was suggested that group leaders be selected 
more carefully and that the presentations on data collection be 
reduced. In addition, several participants felt that a one-week 
institute would be sufficient. 

Almost all participants indicated that the institute was a well 
planned, productive one whose format should be used as a guide for 
future institutes. The social activities were greatly appreciated 
and the efforts of the Little Rock host institutions were outstanding. 
About 90 percent of the participants indicated they would apply again 
for the institute and almost 9^ percent would .‘ecommend to their 
colleagues that they attend. 

Institute Follow-Up Evaluation 

Participants of Institute X, were contacted by mail in February 
1971, four months after the institute was held, and were asked to 

1 1 



evaluate the institute and descri chances in vocational education 
which had resulted from their par -i pat ion in the planning institute. 
(See pages 31 and 32.) 

There were 46 questionnaire? .^turned; however, two were from 
Employment Security Division pers ^lel who were not involved in 
vocational education planning. Of :he respondents, there were 42 males 
and 1 female. The 5 r ages ranged f :>m 31 to 64 years; the average age 
was 44 years. 

There were 16 western states represented , as shown in the following 
table : 



States and Number of Participants 



Ar i zona 3 
Arkansas 6 
Cal i forni a 4 
Colorado 1 
Hawa i i 1 
Kansas 2 
Louisiana 2 
Minnesota 2 



Missouri 3 
Nebraska 1 
Nevada 1 
Oklahoma 4 
Oregon 5 
Texas 4 
Utah 2 
Washington 3 



The following are some of the changes in vocational education 
programs which resulted from the respondents' participation in the 
planning institute: (l ) Title changes in vocational courses; upgrading 

of course content; addition of new courses and deletion of others; 
refining of instructional techniques and materials; and, in general, 
providing a more meaningful instructional program. (2) Conducting 
classes on evaluation techniques for vocational teachers and holding 
conferences on improved methods of planning for vocational education. 
(3) Implementation of vocational orientation programs; and s in 
general, better organized planning activities which should result in 
a more coordinated vocational education program. (See Conclusions 
and Recommendations, pages 33 and 34.) 
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No real benefit can be expected of 
vocational education courses. 
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should be discouraged from taking voca~ 
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The importance of vocational education 
cannot be emphasized enough. 
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Failure to offer vocational education 
cannot be justified in a democratic 
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Vocational education is geared to the 
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The major function of the high school 
should be the preparation of students 
for entrance into college. 
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7. 


Vocational education should be offered 
only to students with low academic 
ability. 
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The cost of training workers should not 
be born by the public school system. 
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There is no place in secondary schools 
for vocational education. 
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Vocational education should be handled 
outside the academic school system--in 
technical institutes or community 
col 1 eges . 
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Increased emphasis on vocational 
education would not result in fewer 
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Every high school graduate should be 
equipped with a salable skill. 
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1 ncreased vocational education may be 
the answer to the problems of unemploy- 
ment . 
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62.7 
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Academic educational courses are more 
useful than vocational courses to the 
average student. 
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No secondary school should be accredited 
unless it offers a comprehensive program 
of vocational education, given adequate 
funds . 
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The information provided in the college 
preparatory courses can be applied to 
more jobs than the information available 
in vocational education courses. 
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More students should be encouraged to 
enroll in vocational education programs. 
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Vocational education is an educational 
frill. 
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No area of education is more important 
than vocational education. 
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20 . 


Public expenditure of funds for voca- 
tional education is the best educational 
expenditure that can be made. 


17.6 


37.3 


37-3 


7.8 
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21 . 


The general education curriculum is the 
best preparation for entry into an 
occupation upon graduation from high 
school . 
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2.0 
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58.8 


33-3 


22 . 


Vocational education courses are as 
important for college bound students as 
they are for non-college bound students. 
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The proportion of the school budget 
allocated tc vocational education 
should be increased markedly. 
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Vocational education is one answer 
to youth unrest in this country. 
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Redistribution of present education 
funds to emphasize vocational educa- 
tion would probably yield a higher 
national per capita income. 
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Vocational education courses prepare 
students for many jobs which lack 
prest i ge. 
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All students should be enrolled in at 
least one vocational education class 
while in school . 
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short-changed due to inadequate 
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Vocational education in rural areas 
is more important than vocational 
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Currently employed rural vocational 
education teachers are less adequately 
prepared than vocational education 
teachers in general. 
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More inclusive preparation is required 
for vocational teachers in general than 
for rural vocational education teacher^. 
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Only the non-college bound need voca- 
tional education. 
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Academic courses are applicable to a 
wider spectrum of jobs than vocational 
courses , 
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34. 


Most students would not benefit from 
the job skill instruction offered in 
vocational education programs. 


0.0 


2.0 


3-9 


56.9 


37.3 


35. 


Vocational education courses are 
beneficial primarily for those who 
are terminating their education at 
the end of high school. 


2.0 


23.5 


7.8 


51 .0 


15.7 


36. 


The vocational education curriculum 
provides a better preparation for 
more jobs than does the college 
preparatory curriculum 


13.7 


41.2 


23.5 


21 .6 
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Vocational education courses provide 
learning experiences geared to indi- 
vidual needs better than academic 
courses . 
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38. 


Vocational education programs help 
keep the potential dropout in school. 
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Vocational training is not as valuable 
to society as training for the pro- 
fess ions . 
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TABLE I I 



Pre-Test - Form 2 

All Respondents (Percentage Patterns) 

Thi. a questionnaire to find out the way in which important events in our _ 
society affect different people. Each item consists of a pair of alternatives 
lettered a or b. Please select the one statement of each pair (and only one; 
which you more strongly believe to be the case as far as you're concerned. 

Be sure to select the one you think you should choose or the one you would 
like to be true. This is a measure of personal belief; obviously there are 
no right or wrong answers.* 



Per Cent 
of Total 



1. a. Children get into trouble because their parents 
punish them too much. 

b. The trouble with most children nowadays is that 
their parents are too easy with them. 



2. a. Many of the unhappy things in people's lives are 

partly due to bad luck. 

b. People's misfortunes result from the mistakes they make. 

3. a. One of the major reasons why we have wars is because 

people don't take enough interest in politics, 
b. There w‘ 1 1 always be wars, no matter how hard people 
try to prevent them. 

i». a. In the long run people get the respect they deserve 
in this wor 1 d . 

b. Unfortunately, an individual 's worth often passes 
unrecognized no matter how hard he tries. 

5. a. The idea that teachers are unfair to students is 

nonsense. 

b. Most students don't realize the extent to which their 
grades are influenced by accidental happenings. 

6. a. Without the right breaks one cannot be an effective 

1 eader . 

b. Capable people who fail to become leaders have not 
taken advantage of their opportunities. 

7- a. No matter how hard you try, some people just don't 
1 i ke you . 

b. People who can't get others to like them don't under- 
stand how to get along with others. 



6.3 

93.7 

1^.3 

85.7 

5 * 1.2 

*15.8 

58.3 
*il .7 

29.8 
70.2 

1 * 1.6 
85* *i 

1*1.9 

85.1 
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TABLE II (cont) 



Pre-Test 



Form 2 



Per Cent 
of Total 



8 . 



9 . 



10 . 



1 1 . 



12 . 



13 . 



a . 



b. 



a . 



lit. 

15 - 

16 . 



a . 

b. 

a . 

b. 

a . 

b. 

a . 

b. 



a . 

b. 



b. 

a . 

b. 



Hereuity plays the major role in determining 
one's personality. 

It is one's experiences in life which determine 
what they are like. 

I have often found that what is going to happen 
will happen . 

Trusting to fate has never turned out as well for me 
as making a decision to take a definite course of 
act ion. 

In the case of the wel 1 -prepared student, there is 
rarely if ever such a thing as an unfair test. 

Many times exam questions tend to be so unrelated 
to course work that studying is really useless. 

Becoming a success is a matter of hard work; luck has 
little or nothing to do with it. 

Getting a good job depends mainly on being in the 
right place at the right time. 

The average citizen can have an influence in 
government decisions. 

This world is run by the few people in power, and there 
is not much the little guy can do about it. 

When I make plans, I am almost certain that I can make 
them work. 

It is not always wise to plan too far ahead because 
many things turn out to be a matter of good or bad 
fortune anyhow. 

There are certain people who are just no good. 

There is some good in everybody. 

I n my case getting what I wa nt has little or noth i ng to 
do with luck. 

Many times we might just as well decide what to do by 
flipping a coin. 

Who gets to be the boss often depends on who was lucky 
enough to be in the right place first. 

Getting people to do the right thing depends upon ability; 
luck has little or nothing to do with it. 



10.2 

89.8 

6. 1 

93-9 

54.2 

45.8 

75.5 

24.5 

85.7 

14.3 

95.9 

4 . 1 

8.2 

91.8 

93.9 

6 . 1 

20.4 
79.6 
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TABLE I I (cont) 



Pre-Test - Form 2 



Per Cent 
of Total 



17. a. As far as world affairs are concerned, most of us 

are the victims of forces we can neither understand 
nor control . 

b. By taking an active part in political and social 
affairs, the people can control world events. 



18 . 



a. Most people don't realize the extent to which their 
lives are controlled by accidental happenings. 

b. There is really no such thing as "luck." 



19. 



a. One should always be willing to admit mistakes. 

b. It is usually best to cover up one's mistakes. 



20. a. It is hard to know whether or not a person really 
likes you. 

b. How many friends you have depends upon how nice a 
person you are. 



21. a. In the long run the bad things that happen to us are 
balanced by the good ones. 

b. Most misfortunes are the result of lack of ability, 
ignorance, laziness, or all three. 



22. a. With enough effort we can wipe out political 
corrupt i on . 

b. It is difficult for people to have much control over 
the things politicians do in office. 



23. a. Sometimes I can't understand how teachers arrive at 
the grades they give. 

b. There is a direct connection between how hard I study 
and the grades I get. 



24. a. A good leader expects people to decide for themselves 
what they should do. 

b. A good leader makes it clear to everybody what their 
jobs are. 



25. 



a . 

b. 



Many times I feel that I have little influence over 
the things that happen to me. 

It is impossible for me to believe that chance or luck 
plays an important role in my life. 



28.6 
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55.1 

98.0 
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55.1 
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34.7 

65.3 
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TABLE II (cont) 



Pre-Test - Form 2 



Per Cent 
of Total 



26. a. People are lonely because they don't try to be 
f r i end 1 y . 

b. There's not much use in trying too hard to please 
people, if they like you, they like you. 



27. 



a. There is too much emphasis on athletics in high 
school . 

b. Team sports are an excellent way to build character. 



28 . 



a. What happens to me is my own doing. 

b. Sometimes I feel that I don't have enough control over 
the direction my life is taking. 



29. a. Most of the time I can't understand why politicians 
behave the way they do. 

b. In the long run the people are responsible for bad 

government on a national as well as on a local level . 



87.8 

12.2 

26.5 

73.5 

91 .8 

8.2 

A.l 

95.9 



*Rotter, J. B. Generalized Expectancies for Internal Ver 
Control of Reinforcement. Psychological Monographs, 80, 1966, 



sus External 
1 -28 . 
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Post-Test - Form 1 
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No real benefit can be expected of 
vocational education courses. 
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2. 


Students capable of success in college 
should be discouraged from taking voca- 
tional courses. 
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The importance ::~ r vocational education 
cannot be empha^ enough. 
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Failure to offer vocational education 
cannot be just in a de.ncicra t i c 

soc i ety . 
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Vocational educa : icn is geared to the 
pas t . 
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6. 


The major function of the high school 
should be the preparation of students 
for entrance into college. 


0.0 


2.0 


2.0 


46.9 


49-0 


7. 


Vocational education should be offered 
only to students with low academic 
ab i 1 i ty . 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


34.7 


65.3 


8. 


The cost of training workers should not 
be born by the public school system. 


0.0 


6.1 


12.2 


53.1 


28.6 


9. 


There is no place in secondary schools 
for vocational education. 


0.0 


2.0 


0.0 


26.5 


71.4 


10. 


Vocational education should be handled 
outside the academic school system — in 
technical institutes or community 
col 1 eges . 


0.0 


0.0 


8.2 


51 .0 


40.8 


1 1 . 


Increased emphasis on vocational 
education would not result in fewer 
dropouts . 


4. 1 


16.3 


A . 1 


53.1 


22.4 
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12. 


Every high school graduate should be 
equipped with a salable skill. 


42.9 


40.8 


4. 1 


^2.2 


0.'? 


1 3. 


Increased vocat ional education may be 
the answer to the problems of unemploy- 
ment . 


12.2 


59.2 


18.4 


10.2 
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14. 


Academic educational courses are more 
useful than vocational courses to the 
average student. 
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6.1 


. 3.2 


67-3 


16.3 


15. 


No secondary school should be accredited 
unless it offers a comprehensive program 
of vocational education, given adequate 
funds . 


30.6 


38.8 


<2 1 


18.4 
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16. 


The information provided in .the college 
preparatory courses cs~ be appl i ed to 
more jobs than the information available 
in vocational education courses. 
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22.4 


14.3 


42.9 


18.4 


17. 


More students should be encouraged to 
enroll in vocational education programs. 
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18 . 


Vocational education is an educational 
frill. 
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2.0 


30.6 


67.3 


19- 


No area of education Is more important 
than vocational education. 


26.5 


26.5 


28.6 


18.4 
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20. 


Public expenditure of funds for voca- 
tional education is the best educational 
expenditure that can be made. 


20.4 


28.6 


38.8 


12.2 
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21 . 


The general education curriculum is the 
best preparation for entry into an 
occupation upon graduation from high 
school - 


0.0 


2.0 


2.0 


61.2 


34.7 


22. 


Vocational education courses are as 
important for college bound students as 
they are for non-college bound students. 


18.4 


53.1 


4.1 


24,5 


0.0 
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23. The proportion of the school budget 

* . . . i I . f 





allocated to vocational education 
shouiid be increased markedly. 


51 .0 


40.8 


6.1 


2.0 


0.0 


24. 


Vocaticnal education is one answer 
to youtih unrest in this country* 


30.6 


59.2 


10.2 


0.0 


0.0 


25- 


Redistribution o” present education 
funds to emphasize vocational educa~ 
t i on would probably yield a higher 
national per capita income. 


24.5 


49-0 


22.4 


2.0 


2.0 


26. 


Vocational education courses prepare 
students for many jobs which jack 
pres t i ge . 


8.2 


57.1 


12.2 


18.4 


6.1 


27- 


All students should be enrol " ed in at 
least one vocational education class 
while in school . 


20.4 


65-3 


8.2 


6.1 


0.0 


00 
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Rural youth are being educationally 
short-changed due to inadequate voca- 
tional offerings. 


22. k 


49.0 


24.5 


4.1 


0.0 


29. 


Vocational education in rural areas 
is more important than vocational 
education in urban areas. 


0.0 


2.0 


24.5 


55.1 


18.4 


30. 


Currently employed rural vocational 
education teachers are less adequately 
prepared than vocational education 
teachers in general. 


0.0 


28.6 


36.7 


30.6 


4.1 


31 • 


More inclusive preparation is required 
for vocational teachers in general than 
for rural vocational education teachers. 


0.0 


20.4 


34.7 


34.7 


10.2 


32. 


Only the non-college bound need voca- 
tional education. 


0.0 


0.0 


4.1 


57.1 


38.8 


33. 


Academic courses are applicable to a 
wider spectrum of jobs than vocational 
courses . 


4.1 


32.7 


12.2 


36.7 


14.3 
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34. 


Most students would net benefit from 
the job skill instruction offered in 
vocational education programs 


0. 0 


6.1 


k. 1 


55. 1 


34.7 


35. 


Vocational education courses are 
beneficial primarily for those who 
are terminating their education at 
the end of high school 


2.0 


1 2.2 


k. 1 


57.1 


24.5 


36. 


The vocational education curriculum 
provides a better preparation for 
more jobs than does the college 
preparatory curriculum. 


2k. 5 


3k. 7 


20.4 


20. k 


0.0 


37. 


Vocational education courses provide 
learning experiences geared to indi- 
vidual needs better than academic 
courses . 


2k. 5 


61.2 


8.2 


6. 1 


0.0 


38. 


Vocational education programs help 
keep the potential dropout in school. 


22. k 


65.3 


10.2 


2.0 


0.0 


39. 


Vocational training is not as valuable 
to society as training for the pro- 
fess ions . 


0.0 


2.0 


12.2 


44.9 


40.8 



Note: May not sum to 100 due to rounding. 
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TABLE I I 



Post-Test - Form 2 

All Respondents (Percentage Patterns) 

This is a questionnaire to find out the way in which important events in our 
society affect different people. Each item consists of a pair of alternatives 
lettered a or b- Please select the one statement of each pair (and only one) 
which you more strongly be 1 i eve to be the case as far as you 1 re concerned. 

Be sure to select the one you think you should choose or the one you would 
like to be true. This is a measure of personal belief; obviously there are 
no right or wrong answers.- 



Per Cent 
of Total 



1. a. Children get into trouble because their parents 
punish them too much. 

b. The trouble with most children nowadays is that 
their parents are too easy with them. 



2. a. Many of the unhappy things in people's Dives are 
partly due to bad luck. 

b. People's misfortunes result from the mistakes they 
- make. 



3. a. One of the major reasons why we have wars is because 
people don't take enough interest in politics. 

b. There will always be wars no matter how hard people 
try to prevent them. 

* 4 . a. In the long run people get the respect they deserve 
in this wo r 1 d . 

b. Unfortunately, an individual's worth often passes 
unrecognized no matter how hard he tries. 

5. a. The idea that teachers are unfair to students is 
nonsense. 

b. Most students don't realize the extent to which their 
grades are influenced by accidental happenings. 



6. a. Without the right breaks one cannot be an effective 
1 eader * 

b. Capable people who fail to become leaders have not 
taken advantage of their opportunities. 



7. 



a . 

b. 



No matter 
People who 
how to get 



how hard you try, some people just 
can't get others to like them don 
along with others. 



don ' t like you . 
t understand 



12.5 
37-5 

1*4.6 

85.** 

60. *4 

39.6 

6*4.6 

35.** 

39.6 
60.*+ 

*4.2 
95.8 
10 . *4 

89.6 
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TABLE I I (cont) 



Post-Test - Form 2 



Per Cent 
of Total 



8. a. Heredity plays the major role in determining 

one's personality. 10.** 

b. It is one's experiences in life which determine 

what they are like. 89-6 

9. a. I have often found that what is going to happen 

will happen . 10.** 

b. Trusting to fate has never turned out as well for me 
as making a decision to take a definite course of 

action. 89-6 

10. a. In the case of the wel 1 -prepa red student, there is 

rarely if ever such a thing as an unfair test. 50.0 

b. Many times exam questions tend to be so unrelated to 

course work that studying is really useless. 50.0 

11. a. Becoming a success is a matter of hard work, luck has 

little or nothing to do with it. 83.3 

b. Getting a good job depends mainly on being in the right 

place at the right time. 16.7 

12. a. The average citizen can have an influence in government 

decisions. 87.5 

b. This world is run by the few people in power, and there 

is not much the little guy can do about it. 12.5 

13- a. When I make plans, 1 am almost certain that I can make 

them work. 95-8 

b. It is not always wise to plan too far ahead because 
many things turn out to be a matter of good or bad 

fortune anyhow. **.2 

1**. a. There are certain people who are just no good. 6.3 

b. There is some good in everybody. 93-7 

15- a. In my case getting what I want has little or nothing 

to do with luck. 93-7 

b. Many t'^es we might just as well decide what to do by 

f 1 i ppi ng a coi n. 6.3 

16. a. Who gets to be the boss often depends on who was lucky 

enough to be in the right place first. 10.** 

b. Getting people to do the right thing depends upon ability, 

luck has little or nothing to do with it. 89-6 
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TABLE I I (cont) 



Post-Test - Form 2 



Per Cent 
of Total 



17. a. As far as world affairs are concerned, most 

of us are the victims of forces we can neither 

understand nor control. 22.9 

b. By taking an active part in political and social 

affairs, the people can control world events. 77.1 

18. a. Most people don't realize the extent to which their 

lives are controlled by accidental happenings. AS. 8 

b. There is really no such thing as "luck. 11 54.2 

19* a. One should always be willing to admit mistakes. 100.0 

b. It is usually best to cover up one's mistakes. 0.0 

20. a. It is hard to know whether or not a person really 

1 i kes you . 33.3 

b. How many friends you have depends upon how nice a 

person you are. 66.7 

21. a. In the long run the bad things that happen to us are 

balanced by the good ones. 33-3 

b. Most misfortunes are the result of lack of ability, 

ignorance, laziness, or all three. 66.7 

22. a. With enough effort we can wipe out political corruption. 85-4 

b. It is difficult for people to have much control over the 

things politicians do in office. 14.6 

23. a. Sometimes ! can't understand how teachers arrive at the 

grades they give. 20.8 

b. There is a direct connection between how hard I study 

and the grades I get. 79.2 

24. a. A good leader expects people to decide for themselves 

what they should do. 27.1 

b. A good leader makes it clear to everybody what their jobs 

are. 72.9 

25. a. Many times I feel that I have little influence over the 

things that happen to me. 29.2 

b. It is impossible for me to believe that chance or luck 

plays an important role in my life. 70.8 
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TABLE II (cont) 



Post-Test ~ Form 2 

Per Cent 
of Total 



26. 


a . 

b. 


People are lonely because they don't try to be 
f r i end 1 y . 

There's not much use in trying too hard to please 
people, if they like you, they like you. 


89.6 

10.4 


27. 


a . 

b. 


There is too much emphasis on athletics in high school. 
Team sports are an excellent way to build character. 


31-3 

68.7 


28 . 


a . 

b. 


What happens to me is my own doing. 

Sometimes 1 feel that 1 don't have enough control over 
the direction my life is taking. 


93.8 

6.2 


29. 


a . 

b. 


Most of the time 1 can't understand why politicians 
behave the way they do. 

In the long run the people are responsible for bad 


8.3 



government on a national as wel 1 as on a local level- 91-7 



*Rotter, J. B. Generalized Expectancies for 
Control of Reinforcement. Psycho log i cal Monograph 



Internal Versus External 
S, 80, 1966, 1-28. 
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TABLE I I I 



Post-Test - Form 3 

Al 1 Respondents 

PERCENTAGE PATTERNS 



“O 







Strong! y 
Agree 


Agree 


O 

T? 

U 

o 

-o 

c 

ro 


0 i sagree 


Strongly 

Disagree 


1 . 


The objectives of this institute were 
clear to me. 


12.8 


72.3 


4.3 


6.4 


4.3 


2. 


The objectives of this institute were 
not rea 1 i st i c. 


0.0 


4.3 


6.4 


63.8 


25.5 


3. 


The participants accepted the purposes 
of this i nst i tute . 


10.6 


8u. 9 


8.5 


0.0 


0.0 


4. 


The objectives of this institute were 
not the same as my objectives. 


4.3 


8.5 


4.3 


76.6 


6.4 


5. 


1 have not learned anything new. 


0.0 


4.3 


0.0 


48.9 


46.8 


6. 


The material presented seemed valuable 
to me. 


21 .3 


74.5 


4.3 


0.0 


0.0 


7. 


1 could have learned as much by reading 


0.0 


2. 1 


2. 1 


59.6 


36.2 


8. 


a book. 

Possible solutions to my problems were 
not considered. 


0.0 


2.1 


6.4 


68. 1 


23-4 


9. 


The information presented was too 
elementary. 


0.0 


0.0 


2.1 


66.0 


31 -9 


10. 


The speakers really knew their subject. 


17.0 


74.5 


2. 1 


6.4 


0.0 


11. 


1 was stimulated to think about the 
topics presented. 


19.1 


61 .7 


10.6 


8 . 5 


0.0 


12. 


We worked together wel 1 as a group. 


27.7 


66.0 


6.4 


0.0 


0.0 


13. 


The group discussions were excellent. 


29-8 


61.7 


4.3 


4.3 


0.0 


14. 


There was little time for informal 
conver^at i on . 


0.0 


6. 4 


0.0 


63.8 


29-8 


15. 


1 had no opportunity to express my 
i deas . 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


61.7 


IjO 

CO 

V.O 
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TABLE III (cont) 
Post-Test - Form 3 



PERCENTAGE PATTERNS 



CD 

C <1> 

o Q> 
1- *_ 



(1> 

a> 

v_ 



~o 

<D 

-a 

o 

<D 

-a 



<D 

0) 

i_ 

CD 

03 

m 



>v a) 

— <D 
CD i- 
C 03 
O 03 
L- 1/3 







4-» CD 

m <r 


CD 

<r 


2 


O 


LO O 


16 . 


1 really felt a part of this group. 


36.2 


61 .7 


2.1 


0.0 


0.0 


17. 


My time was well spent. 


3'i-9 


63.8 


4.3 


0.0 


0.0 


18 . 


The institute met my expectations. 


21.3 


66.0 


8.5 


2. 1 


2.1 


19. 


Too much time was devoted to trivial 
matters . 


0.0 


17.0 


8.5 


59.6 


14.9 


20. 


The information presented was too 
advanced . 


0.0 


0.0 


6.4 


74.5 


19.1 


21 . 


The content was not readily applicable 
to the important problems in this area. 


0.0 


8.5 


2. 1 


68. 1 


21.3 


22. 


Theory was not related to practice. 


0.0 


6.4 


6.4 


74.5 


12.8 


23- 


The printed materials that were pro- 
vided were very helpful. 


14.9 


78.7 


4.3 


0.0 


2.1 


24. 


The schedule should have been more 
f lexibl e. 


0.0 


2.1 


8. 5 


76.6 


12.8 



Mote: May not sum to 100 due to rounding. 
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POST- INSTITUTE EVALUAT I ON 



Percentage 

Patterns 



Yes No 



Because of information gained at the institute, I: 

1. Have been able to do a more effective job 
of planning. 

2. Have re-evaluated present planning procedures. 

3. Have organized new planning procedures. 

k. Have helped others organize new planning 
procedures . 

5. Have used manpower statistics more effectively. 

6. Have used guides, procedures, and models developed 
at the institute for more effective planning. 

7. Have been able to initiate a new planning 
department . 

8. Have been working more closely with various 
segments of the community such as business, 
industry, agriculture, and the local employment 
securi ty office. 

9. Have given talks on the planning process. 

10. Have been working more effectively with other 
educators . 

11 . Have been constantly using some of the 
information presented at the institute. 

12 . Have referred to and used the printed materials 
that were provided at the institute. 

13. Have definitely learned new concepts which have 
been valuable to me. 

14. Have become more aware of the vocational needs of 
the disadvantaged and/or specific target groups. 

15. Have become more aware of human element such as 
student attitudes. 

16 . Have sought new data sources for vocational - 
technical planning. 



95.6 4.4 

95.6 4.4 
77.8 22.2 

68.9 31.1 

65.9 34.1 

86.7 13.3 

4.4 95.6 

63.6 36.4 

53.3 46.7 

91.1 8.9 

71.1 28.9 

93.3 6.7 

91.1 8.9 

55.6 44.4 

56.8 43.2 

75.6 24.4 
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POST- INSTITUTE EVALUATION, Cont. 



Percentage 

Patterns 



Yes 



17. Have modified some of my present or planned 

activities in vocational education. 88.9 

18. Have explained new concepts in planning for 
vocat i onal -techn i cal education to vocationa 1 
teachers in the school district, institution, 

or state that I represent. 77-3 

19. Have written articles or other materials. 2k. k 

20. Have kept in contact with some of the 
participants and/or consultants I met 

during the institute. 71.1 




No 

11.1 

22.7 

75.6 

28.9 
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IV. REPORTS, CONCLUSIONS, AND RECOMMENDATIONS 



Reports 

Besides providing the participants with additional knowledge and 
skills for inproving vocational education program planning, the 
institute v.^s planned to achieve two other objectives. One important 
objective was to nive participants leadership and staff development 
experience. The other was to result in the preparation of a guideline 
booklet on strategies and procedures useful to vocational educators in 
urban areas as they develop annual and long-range plans, budgets, and 
evaluation procedures for vocational programs. 

The work sessions proved to be the most valuable input in the 
institute. Participants were divided into five work groups. One 
objective was to provide a setting where each participant would have 
an opportunity to interact with other participants in a thorough re- 
view and synthesis of papers presented in such a way as to obtain 
group consensus, where possible, as to the best strategies and 
techniques of program planning available. A copy of the work group 
assignment may be seen in Appendix E. 

A work group leader and a recorder were selected by the directors 
prior to the institute to yive leadership to each group. The leaders 
and recorders were given spec'll instructions and an opportunity to 
ask questions at a meeting heid the afternoon before the opening 
of the institute. Scheduled staff meetings also provided an opportunity 
to check on the progress each group was making and to provide new 
inputs when needed. A clerical staff was maintained each evening 
and assigned the responsibility of typing sufficient copies of the 
work groups 1 daily reports for each participant. These reports were 
distributed to the group recorders at the beginning of the next day's 
work sessions. A major portion of the institute's time was devoted 
to the work sessions. The group leaders were asked to make an oral 
final report at the last general session on Friday morning, the 
closing day of the institute. The full text of each report may be 
found in Appendix G. - 

The final outcome sought by each group was the development of 
a general guide on strategies and procedures that could be used by 
others responsible for planning vocational education programs. 

Concl us i ons 



The institute was planned so as to focus on three major purposes 
or expected outcomes. They were as follows: 

1. Provide participants with staff development experiences 
in annual and long-range program planning. 

2. Introduce to participants various sources and validity of 
ail needed data necessary for effective planning in voca- 
tional education. 
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3. Prepare a guideline on strategies and procedures useful to 
vocational educators as they develop annual and long-range 
plans, budgets, and evaluation procedures fo t ' vocational 
programs. 

After analyzing participants satisfaction with the total program, 
reviewing the guidelines on strategies and procedures . for effective 
planning developed by the five work groups, and studying the results of 
the follow-up evaluation, it is concluded that the institute on Annual 
and Long-Range Program Planning for Vocational Education was successful 
in accomplishing its major purposes. 

Recommendat i ons 

Based on the evaluative comments provided by the institute 
participants and the experiences of the institute staff, the following 
recommendations are made: 

1. A one-week institute would be more approp/iate since it is 
difficult for participants to be away from their assigned 
duties for two weeks. 

2. Less time should be allotted to formal presentations by 
consultants and more time allotted to small work group 
sess i ons . 

3. Procedures should be developed for the selection of work 
group leaders and recorders that would include specialized 
training for them prior to the starting date of the 

i nst i tute. 

4. Program a smaller number of institutes within one given 
year. Home work assignments limit participants as to how 
many institutes they can attend. Also, institutes should 
not be scheduled in September or October since this is the 
beginning of a new school year and this adds to the 
difficulty of obtaining sufficient participants. 
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APPENDIX A 
Project Summary 
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Short-Term Institutes for Inservice Training 
of Professional Personnel Responsible for 
Vocet 5 onal -Techn i cal Education in Western 
Metropolitan Areas 



PROJECT SUMMARY 



I ntroduction 

Providing inservice education for vocational educators is one of 
the formidable tasks now facing the field of vocational education. 
Skyrocketing student enrollments, expansion in the number of full" 
time and part-time vocational educators, needed reductions in pupil- 
teacher ratios, accelerated development of occupational programs for 
students with socioeconomic or other handicaps, and new innovations 
in educational techniques emphasize the demand for more and better 
inservice training of vocational educators. 

The need for staff development is further warranted by the Nation's 
rapid social and economic changes. Moreover, the wideninggap between 
available vocational education offerings and training required by 
today's youth and adults has added to the urgency for strengthening 
the inservice training of vocational educators. 

To keep pace with these developments, it is imperative that high 
priority be given to updating the technical and/or professional com- 
petencies of practicing vocational educators in order that they might 
adequately respond to new demands being placed upon them. Seminars, 
institutes, conferences, and workshops should help vocational educators 
meet many of the challenges posed by an everchanging technology with 
its concomitant effect on industrial growth and occupational 
rk -jj u i rements. 

Training Programs 

As in earlier years, the Fiscal Year (FY) 1969 short-term training 
program for vocational and technical education personnel development 
v.‘l 1 concentrate on specific problem areas. The training program for 
r.'v 1969 represents a cooperative effort on the part of the Bureau of 
Educational Personnel Development, Bureau of Adult, Vocational and 
Library Programs, and Bureau of Research to provide vocational educa- 
tors and related personnel with relevant short-term training which 
will assist them to meet the many challenges posed by an ever- 
changing technology and new patterns of occupational growth and 
requirements. The FY 1969 training programs are being administered 
by the Bureau of Research under funds authorized by Part D, Section 
531, Public Law 90-35, Education Professions Development Act (Titl^ V 
as amended, of the Higher Education Act of 1 965 ) • 

There are many national, social, and economic problems which concern 
the public and private educational community as well as labor and 
management. However, pressures of our time bring special concern for 

O 
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how vocational education can be made more responsive to the occupational 
needs of youth and adults living in two geograph i c . sett i ngs (1) metro- 
politan areas, especially the inner city, and (2) isolated rural areas 
where school facilities, financial resources, and styles of learning 
are often different from more populous regions. 

To meet the special needs of metropolitan and rural areas, a 
portion of the FY 1 969 Federal resources for vocational personnel ^ 
development will be used to help educators respond to the occupational 
needs of people living in these geographic settings. Toward th i s^ end , 
the Office of Education has awarded two major ''multiple institute 
grants in support of vocational education in metropolitan areas and one 
such grant in support of vocational education in rural areas. 

Multiple Institute Grants: Each of the two major grants on 

vocational education in metropolitan areas will support a series of 10 
interrelated institutes, and the one major grant on vocational educa- 
tion in rural areas will support a series of 7 such institutes. 

Of the two grants for institutes dealing with metropolitan area 
vocational education needs, one grant will accommodate the training 
needs of a substantial number of vocational educators from the states 
in the U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Regions I 
through V (Maine, Vermont, New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 
Connecticut, New York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, 
West Virginia, Virginia, North Carolina, Kentucky, South Carolina, 
Florida, Tennessee, Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, Ohio, Michigan, 
Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin, Puerto P,ico, Virgin Islands, District of 
Columbia). The second grant will accommodate the training needs of a 
comparable number of vocational educators in Regions VI through IX 
(Minnesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, Iowa, Missouri, 
Kansas, Texas, Oklahoma, New Mexico, Montana, Idaho, Wyoming, Utah, 
Colorado, Arizona, Nevada, California, Oregon, Washington, Alaska, 
Hawaii, Arkansas, Louisiana, Guam, American Samoa). 

Institutes will be conducted during an eighteen-month period, 
beginning with the effective date of the grant. One or more of the 
institutes might . logical ly be conducted during the summer months. 

Prior commitments of consultants, participants, and instructional 
staffs, and other factors might also necessitate conducting insti- 
tutes other than during the summer months. Arrangements will be 
made to sequence the tota, program so that "outcomes' of one 
institute serve as "inputs" for another. 

More specifically, training programs will provide qualified 
participants with inservice training that will help resolve immediate 
vocational education problems. A mere assemblage of subject matter 
information is not adequate; successful programs integrate content 
with training. In keeping with the general intent of the Vocational 
Education Act of 19&3, as amended, these training institutes will 
provide appropriate emphasis on the special needs of individuals 
with academic, socioeconomic, or other handicaps. Where relevant or 
applicable, instruction in new educational methods, media, and 
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materials will be included. Training program participants will be 
selected on the basis of needs, qualifications, and experience. 

Multiple Institutes 

Metropolitan Areas: These multiple institute grants have been 

awarded for the inservice training of vocational educators and related 
personnel needed to strengthen vocational education in metropolitan 
areas. Grant recipients are responsible for conducting (or having 
conducted) the series of ten short-term institutes, Nos. I through 
10 . 

1. Administrative Coordination of Vocational Education in 

Metropolitan Areas 

2. Annual and Long-Range Program Planning in Metropolitan Areas 

in Accordance with the Vocational Education Amendments of 

1968 

3. Orientation to New Vocational Education Concepts and Programs 

in Metropolitan Areas 

k. Coordination of Supportive Programs for Vocational Education 

Students in Metropolitan Areas 

fj. Improving Preparation of Professional Personnel for 

Vocational Education in Metropolitan Areas 

6. Updating the Process and Content of Teacher Education Courses 

to Reach Disadvantaged Adults in Metropolitan Areas 

7. Updating the Process and Content of Teacher Education 

Curriculum to Reach Disadvantaged Youth in Metropolitan 

Areas 

8. Improving Occupational Orientation Programs for Junior High 

School Students in Metropolitan Areas 

9. Development of Vocational Guidance and Placement Personnel 

for Metropolitan Areas 

10. Metropolitan Area Application of Vocational Education 

Innovations Resulting from Research and Development 

Programs 
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INSTITUTE FACILITIES 
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Main Building 




Bed Room 





Bath, Services 
Two Adjoining Rooms 




Lounge and TV Room Coffee Room 
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OVERVIEW 



SHORT-TERM INSTITUTES FOR INSERVICE TRAINING 
OF PROFESSIONAL PERSONNEL RESPONSIBLE FOR 
VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL EDUCATION IN WESTERN 
METROPOLITAN AREAS 

Providing inservice education for persons responsible for vocational edu- 
cation is one of the formidable tasks now f; : ing the field of vocational 
education. Skyrocketing student enrollments, expansion in the number 
of full-tirr..'' and part-time vocational educators, needed reductions in 
pupil-teacher ratios, accelerated development of occupational programs 
for students with socioeconomic or other Handicaps, and new innovations 
in educaiiona! techniques emphasize the demand for more and better 
inservice training. 

The need for staff development is further warranted by the Nation s rapid 
social and economic changes. Moreover, the widening gap between avail- 
able vocational education offerings and training required by today s youth 
and adults has added to the urging for strengthening the inservice train- 
ing of educators. 



THE PROJECT 

The Short-Term Institutes for Inservice Training of Professional Personnel 
Responsible for Vocational-Technical Education in Western Metropolitan 
Areas is a multiple institute project, coordinated by Colorado State Uni' 
versity, under the auspices of the United States Office of Education. The 
project consists of ten separate institutes, conducted in various cities of the 
Western United States during the calendar year of 1970, end directed 
toward the involvement of large city school administrators, vocational 
education directors, teachers, counselors. State Commissioners of Educa- 
tion, State Directors of Vocational Education, persons responsible for 
teacher and counselor education programs, and representatives from in- 
dus. /, business, labor, and city government. In all, a total of 800 partici- 
pants will be served. 

THE PROGRAM 

Each of the ten 11 . .iutes is designed to deal directly with the different 
concerns of persons responsible for vocational education. They are in- 
tended to be working conferences, from which each participant will ob- 
tain concrete materials with which he can operate. Each participant will 
combine his knowledge and special skills wiin that of others in the devel- 
opment of these materials, and will commit himself to the utilization of 
the knowledge and materials he has obtained from the institute to imple- 
ment a program or project to bring about desirable changes in his area. 

1 



INSTITUTE X 



TITLE: 


Annual and Long-Range Program Planning in Metro- 
politan Areas in Accordance with the Vocational 
Education Act Amendments of 1968. 


DATE: 


October 5, 1970, through October 16, 1970. 


PLACE: 


Albert Pike Motor Hotel 
7th and Scott Streets j 

Little Rock, Arkansas 

| 


TOPBCS: 


"The Planning Process: Its Role in Education" 

"Comprehensive Planning in Accordance with the 
Vocational Education Amendments of 1968" 

"Data Needs for Educational Planning" 

"Vocational Education in Perspective of 
Technological Change" 

"Manpower Forecasting" 

"Focusing Attention Upon Vocational Education 
Programs and their Relationship to Manpower, 
Employment, and Poverty in Urban Areas" 

"Socioeconomic Characteristics of People" 

"Program Evaluation and Budgeting" 


OUTCOMES: 


Instructional packages, special reports, individual abil- 
ity to render technical assistance and replicate 
program planning process in -rate and local commu i- 
ties. 


PARTICIPANTS: 


50 — Planning officers, program specialists, fiscal offi- 
cers, and accountant* from state and city education de 
partments, and state or assistant state directors of vo 
cational education. 
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PROGRAM 



Sunday: 



Monday: 



FIKST WEEK 

Registration 1:00 p.m. to 5:00 p.m. 

Reception 6:00 p.m. 

Dinner 7:00 p.m. 

8:00 a.m. to 5:00 p.m. 

Registration 

Welcome to Arkansas — J. Marion Adams, Associate 
Commissioner for Vocational, Technics*, and Aduh 
Education, Arkansas State Department of Education. 

Welcome to Little Rock — Floyd W. Parsons, Superin- 
tendent of Little Rock Public Schools. 

Overview of Institute Purposes — Ernest L. Rush, Insti- 
tute Director. 

Structure r>nd Arrangements for the Institute — Dr. 

Frank Troutman, Institute Co-Director. 

The Planning Process: Its Role in Education — Dr. 

Charles Nix, Associate Commissioner for Planning, 
Texas Education Agency. 

Work Session — Organization of participants into work 
groups and instructions fror • work group leaders. 

Comprehensive Planning in Accordance with the Voca- 
tional Education Amendments of 1968 — Dr. Otto Legg, 
Senior Program Officer, Planning and Evaluation 
Branch, OU/' km of Vocational Technical Education, 
U. C-. Oft Education. 

iessiorii — Groups will discuss planning required 
by the Vocational Act of 1968 and the setting of goals 
and objectives in program planning. 



Tuesday: 



8:00 a.m. to i5:00 p.m. 



Data Needs for Educational Planning — Dr. Herbert 
Striner, Dean, College of Continuing Education, The 
American University, Washington, D. C. 

Reaction to and Analyzation of the Position Paper by 
Dr. Striner — Dr. John Peterson, Executive Director of 
the Arkansas Planning Commission. 

Work Session — Groups will discuss data needs in 
educational planning. 

Vocational Education in Perspective of Technological 
Change — Dr. Daniel Creamer, Manager of Special 
Economics Projects, National Industrial Conference 
Board, New York, N. Y. 

Reaction to and Analyzation of the Position Paper by 
Dr. Creamer — Dr. Darrell Spriggs, College of Business 
Administration, University of Arkansas. 

Work Session — The groups will discuss technological 
change and its relevance to educational planning. 



Wednesday: 




8:00 a.m. to 5:00 p.m. 

General Session — Progress reports, announcements, 
and instructions. 

Sources of Occupational Data for Educational Planning 

— Sar A. Levitan, Director of Center for Manpower 
Studies and Research, Professor of Economics, George 
Washington University. 

Reaction to and Analyzation of the Position Paper by 
Mr. Levitan — Richard Dempsey, Senior Economist, 
Divisio 1 ' of Menpower and Occupational Outlook, 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, U.S. Department of Labor. 

Work Session — Groups will discuss the n eed for and 
the sources of data needed in program planning. 

Luncheon Speaker: Planning for Creative Flexibility 

in Vocational Education — Dr. John Lefson, member of 
the National Advisory Council on Vocational Education, 
Atlanta Georgia. 

Work Session — Groups will continue work on data 
requirements for planning. 




Thursday: 



8:00 a.m. to 5:0^ p.m. 



Friday: 



Monday: 




General Session — Progress reports, announcements, 
and instructions. 

Manpower Forecasting — Dr. Frank Troutman, Head, 
Employment and Income Studies, Industrial Research 
arid Extension Center, University of Arkansas. 

Work Session — Discuss the implications of tomorrow's 
manpower needs for education. 

UnfiHsd Job Openings — Norman Medvin, Manpower 
Development Specialist, U.S. Employment Service. 

Work Session — Discuss the techniques, strengths and 
weaknesses, and relate them to educational planning. 

8:00 a.m. to 5:00 p.m. 

Work Session — Finalizing the guidelines of methods, 
procedures, and strategies for securing data needs. 

General Session — Capsuling of the week's work — 
Dr. Frank Troutman. 

SECOND WEEK 

8:0C a.m. to 5:00 p.m. 

General Session — Planning for the second week. 

Focusing Attention Upon Vocational Education Pro- 
grams and Their Relationship to Manpower, Employ- 
ment, and Poverty in Urban Centers — Joseph H. 
Stephenson, vocational ed« .ator, who served as direc- 
tor of the Major Urban Ceniers Project conducted in 
California. 

Work Session — Discussion of the California Plan; work 
on guidelines for procedures and methods. 

1. Keeping people in school 

2. Programming for dropouts 

3. Continuing education 

4. Skill up-grading programs 
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Tuesday: 



8:00 a.m. to 5:00 p.m. 



Wednesday: 



Thursday: 



Friday; 



0 




Genera! Session — Progress reports, announcements, 
and instructions. 

Socioeconomic Characteristics of People — Dr. Forrest 
Pollard, Senior Industrial Specialist, Industrial Research 
and Extension Center, University of Arkansas. 

First Work Session — Discuss socioeconomic character- 
istics of people; work on guidelines for procedures 
and methods and strategies on how develop pro- 
grams that will fit people into manpower needs. 

Second Work Session — Develop procedures for better 
utilization of federal, state, and local community 
resources. 



8:00 a.m. to 5:00 p.m. 

General Session — Progress reports and instructions. 

Program Evaluation and Budgeting — Dr. Michael 
Russo, Chief Planning and Evaluation Branch, Division 
of Vocational-Technical Education, U. S, Office of Edu- 
cation. 

Work Session — Discuss evaluation design; establish 
budgeting procedures and set priorities. 

Work Session — Structured to assure expected out- 
comes of the institute: 

1. Models should be established 

2. Guidelines for methods and procedures, 
compiled from previous work sessions will 
be evaluated 

3. Set priorities and identify alternatives 

4. Finalize guideline booklet on strategies and 
procedures necessary for effective program 
planning 



8:00 a.m. to 12 noon 



Work groups will present a r: nal report to the institute 
participants. 



Evaluation of the institute. 
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CONSULTA*- 



O 
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Dr. Daniel Creamer — Manager of Special Economics 
Projects, The Nation;-! Industrial Conference Bo~rd, 
New York, New York. 

Mr. Richard Dempsey — Senior Economist, Division of 
Manpower and Occupational Outlook, Bureau of La^or 
Statistics, U. S. Department of Labor. 

Dr. Otto Legg — Senior Program Officer, Planning and 
Evaluation Branch, Division of Vocational Technical 
Education, U. S. Office of Education. 

Dr. John Letson — Member of the National Advisory 
Council on Vocational Education and Superintendent of 
Schools, Atlanta, Georgia. 

Mr. Sar A. Levitan — Director of Center for Manpower 
Studies and Research, Prof* >r of Economics, George 
Washington University, W igton, D. C. 

Mr. Norman Medvin -- Deputy Division Chief, Division 
of Manpower Matching Systems, Manpower Admini- 
stration, U. S. Department of Labor. 

Dr. Charles Nix — Associate Commissioner for Planning, 
Texas Education Agency, Austin, Texas. 

Dr. John Peterson — Executive Director of the Arkansas 
Planning Commission, Little Rock, Arkansas. 

Dr. Forrest Pollard — Senior Industrial Specialist, Indus- 
trial Research and Extension Center, University o^ 
Arkansas. 



Dr. Michael Russo — Chief Planning and Evaluation 
Branch, Division of Vocational Technical Education, 
U. S. Office of Education. 

Dr. Darrell Spriggs — College of Business Administra- 
tion, University of Arkansas. 

Mr. Joseph Stephenson — Vocational Educator, Direc- 
ted Major Urban Centers Project, California. 

Dr. Herbert Striner — Dean, College of Continuing 
Education, The Americ-an University, Washington, D. C. 
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GENERAL INFORMATION 



REIMBURSEMENT: 



REGISTRATION: 



FACILITIES: 



HOSTS: 



INSTITUTE 

CO-DIRECTORS 



O 

ERLC 



Board and room will be furnL.ied by the subcontrac- 
ting institution. Travel reimbursement will be on the 
basis of Air tourist rate exempt, within the continental 
United States. If the total costs of institute travel do 
nor permit full reimbursement, a pro rata distribution 
of funds will be made which will cover most, if not 
all, of the travel cost. In summary, the participants may 
expect to have air travel and living costs provided. 

Pre-registration forms will be sent to the selected par- 
ticipants. This form will be used primarily to furnish 
us with information so that /e can set up activities 
that will make your two weeds' stay in Little Rock a 
pieasant end enjoyable one. Registration fee will be: 
participants — $20; wives — $10. 

The Institute will be he’d at the Albert Pike Motor 
Hotel, 7th and Scott 0 " i rs. Little Rock, Arkansas. 



Sponsoring Institution — Little Rock Public Schools, Mr. 
Floyd W. Parsons, Superintendent, and Dr. Paul R. Fair, 
Deputy Superintendent. 

Arkansas State Department of Education, Dr. A. W 
Ford, Commissioner, and Mr. Marion Adams, Associate 
Commissioner-Vocational Education. 

Mr. Ernest L. Rush 

Director of Vocational and Industrial Education 

Little Rock Public Schools 

West Markham and lizard Streets 

Littio Rock, Arkansas 72201 

Dr. Frank H. Troutman 

Head, Employment and Income Studies 

Industrial Research & Extension Center 

University of Arkansas 

P. G 3ox 3017 

Little Rock, Arkansas 72203 
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ABOUT Arkansas is ideally located o "hat it is in the path 

ARKANSAS: of vacationers and travelers from all sec; Ions of the 

United States. Its location in the south central part of 
the United States, where it is some two hundred miles 
from the Gulf of Mexico, creates a mild climate that 
suits travelers the year round. In October the colorful 
beauty of the natural woodlands in the hil's of Little 
Rock will entice visitors to leisurely boat trips on the 
Arkansas River, fishing excursions to nearby Lake 
Maumelle and Lake Ouachita, a motor trip to Hot 
Springs National Park and its "world wonders/' or a 
bus trip through the beautiful Ozarks to see Arkansas 
native crafts and to hear Rsckensack music. Little Rock 
is the home of three capitols of Arkansas dating from 
1824; beautiful ante-bellum homes have been pre- 
served and restored so that visitors may see the authen- 
tic furnishings and architecture dating from the late 
eighteenth century. October is the month to visit 
Arkansas. 



The short term institutes for inservice training of professional personnel 
responsible for vocational-technical education in western metropolitan 
areas are sponsored by the Organization and Administrative Studies 
Branch, Division of Comprehensive and Vocational Education Research, 
Bureau of Research, U. S. Office of Education, and offered through and 
coordinated by Colorado State University, Fort Collins, Colorado. 



Discrimination prohibited— Title VI of the Civil Rights Act of 1964 ./ates: 
"No person in „ie United Slate shall, on the ground of race, color, creed, 
sex, or national origin, be excluded from participation in, be denied the 
benefits of, or be subject to discrimination under any program or activity 
receiving Federal assistance." 



Little Rock Public Schools, subcontracting agency, and Colorado State 
University, contracting agency, comply with the spirit and intent of this 
law. 
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Printed by Vocational Printing Students 
Metropolitan Vocational-Technical High School 
Little Rock Public Schools 
Little Rock, Arkansas 
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ARKANSAS STATE CAPITOL. LITTLE ROCK, AR KANSAS 




APPLICATION FORM 



INSTITUTE X 

Annual and Long-Range Program Planning in 
Metropolitan Areas in Accordance with the 
Vocational Education Act Amendments of 1968 

Please type all responses. 

Miss 

Name Mrs. 

Mr. (Last) (First) 

Dr. 



Mailing Address 



(Initial) 



(Zip Code) 

Office Phone — — — — Home Phone — — - — 

Current Position — — 

(Title) (Years Held) 



(Employer’s Name) (Address) 

Major Responsibilities — 



Degrees Held 

If selected £or participation, would you be willing to contribute to the institute by: 

1. Serving as a work group leader? 

2. Serving as a work group recorder? 

3. Acting as a resource person? 

What knowledges, abilities, or materials do you perceive your participation can contribute most to 
this institute? 



O 

ERIC 
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Briefly describe your present or future activities which relate to the institute. 



What are your primary reasons for wanting to participate in this institute? 



I AGREE that if accepted to participate in this institute, I will be in attendance for the entire period 
unless prior arrangements have been made. Further, I agree to accept provision of room and 
board offered by the sponsoring institution. I understand that reimbursement for travel will be 
made separately and will be on the basis of air tourist rate, tax exempt, within the continental 
United States. If the total costs of institute travel do not permit full reimbursement, a pro rata dis- 
tribution of funds based on cost of air tourist fare will be made. Futhermore, I understand that the 
programs developed by this institute will be evaluated, and I agree to furnish the information neces- 
sary to evaluate my segment of the program. 



(Signature) 

PLEASE COMPLETE AND RETURN TO: Mr. Ernest L. Rush 

Director, Industrial Education 

(Applications must be received no later than July 1, 1970) Little Rock Public Schools 

West Markham and Izard Streets 
Little Rock, Arkansas 72201 

Discrimination prohibited — Title VI of the Civil Rights Act of 1964 states: “No person in the United States shall, 
on the ground of race, color, creed, sex, or national origin, be excluded from participating in, be denied the bene- 
fits of, or be subject to discrimination under any program or activity receiving Federal assistance.” 

Little Rock Public Schools, sub-contractor, and Colorado State University, contracting agency, comply with the spirit 
°nd intent of this law. 

ERIC 




APPENDIX C 



List of Participants, 
Consultants, and Advisory Committee 
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INSTITUTE PARTICIPANTS 



Louis J. Bazzetta 
Coordinator, Industrial Education 
Tucson Public Schools, District #1 
Robert D. Morrow Education Center 
1010 East 10th Street 
Tucson, Arizona 85717 

Theo 0. Beach 
County Coordinator 

Vocat i ona 1 "Techn i ca 1 Education, K-14 
Arizona Western College 
3100 Avenue A 
Yuma, Arizona 85364 

Clarence Bell 
Stat i st i ci an 

Arkansas Employment Security 
Division 
P. 0. Box 2981 

Little Rock, Arkansas 72203 

Jack Bobay 
State Supervisor 
Trade and Industrial Education 
Nevada State Department of 
Educat i on 

Carson City, Nevada 89701 

Dale. E. Brooks 
Area D i rector 

Central Kansas Area Vocation^ 
Technical School 
P. 0. Box 545 
Newton, Kansas 67114 

Leonard L. Carpenter 
Assistant Director Career Education 
Portland Public Schools 
631 N.E. Clackamas Street 
Portland, Oregon 97208 

J. Alan Duncan 

Director, Occupational Education 
Seattle Public Schools 
815 4th Avenue, North 
Seattle, Washington 98109 



W. K. Dunton 

Assistant Superintendent 
Vocat ional -Technical Education 
Special School District of 
St. Louis County 
9820 Manchester Road 
Rock Hill, Missouri 63119 

Jimmie B. Dyer 
Assistant Superintendent - 
I nstruct ion 

North Little Rock Public Schools 

27th and Poplar Streets 

North Little Rock., Arkansas 72114 

Marion B. Gentry 

Dean of Occupational Preparation 
Long Beach City College 
1305 East Pacific Coast 
Hi ghway 

Long Beach, California 90806 

C. Norman Glattree 
Staff Ass i stant 
Office of Occupational 
Prepa rat i on 

San Francisco Unified School 
D i strict 

139 Van Ness Avenue 

San Francisco, California 94102 

Maurice Goff 

Director, Division of Vocational 
and Continuing Education 
Wichita Public Schools 
301 South Grove 
Wichita, Kansas 67211 

Kenneth C. Govaerts 
Program Grants Officer 
Oklahoma State University 
Technical Institute 
1900 N.W. 10th Street 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 70369 



Weldon Griffith 

Consultant , Vocat i ona 1 - I ndust r i al 
Educat i on 

Dallas Independent School District 
3700 Ross Avenue 
Dallas, Texas 75204 

Bi 1 1 Grusy 

Consultant, Post Secondary Education 
Texas Education Agency 
Austin, Texas 78711 

Chalmers Harris 
General Coordinator 
Trade and Industrial Education 
Kansas City, Missouri School 
District 

1 51 4 Campbe 1 1 

Kansas City, Missouri 64108 

Joan M. Hellekson 
Consultant, Program Planning and 
Development 

Vocat i ona 1 -Techn i ca 1 Education 
State Department of Education 
Saint Paul, Minnesota 55101 

Charles 0. Hopkins 
Planner, Division of Research, 
Planning, and Evaluation 
Oklahoma State Department of 

Vocational £■ Technical Education 

1515 West Sixth Avenue 
Stillwater, Oklahoma 74074 

George H. Hollis 

Director of federal Programs 

Tucson Public Schools 

P. 0. Box 4040 

Tucson, Arizona 85717 

Malcolm Hunt 

Assistant State Director 
Vocational Education 
State Board for Community Colleges 
and Occupational Education 
1525 Sherman Street 
Denver, Colorado 80203 

Grady Knight 

Administrator of Program Planning 
Vocational Education Department 
State Department of Education 
Little Rock, Arkansas 72201 



Walter Labay 
Consultant, Agricultural 
Educat i on 

Texas Education Agehcy 
705 West 6th Street 
Eox 758 

Plainview, Texas 29072 
Jennings M. Lee 

Director, Salt Lake City Metro 
Operat i ons 

Utah Department of Employment 
Secur i ty 

383 South Sixth Ea s t 

Salt Lake City, Utah 84 102 

J. C. Levendowski 
Res •'Archer & Teach e r Educator 
Program Design Unit 
California State D e partment of 
Educat i on 
1320 "K" Street 

Sacramento, California 95814 

Elmo F. Little 
Coordinator, Instructional 
Systems Planning 
Seattle Public Schools 
815 Fourth Avenue North 
Seattle, Washington 9^109 

Joseph F. Mai i nski 
Director, Program Planning and 
Development 

Vocat i ona 1 “Techn i 09 1 Education 
State Department of Education 
Saint Paul, Minnesota 55101 

John Marrs 

Industrial Coordinator 
Tulsa Metropolitan Area 
Oklahoma State Department of 
Vocational -Techni cal Education 
1515 West 60th Avenue 
Stillwater, Oklahoma 74074 

Monty E. Multanen 
Coordinator, Vocational Program 
Operat i ons 

Oregon Board of Education 
942 Lancaster Driv^ NE 
Salem, Oregon 9?3l0 
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Robert Norton 

Assistant Professor of Vocational 
Educat i on 

University of Arkansas 
Fayetteville;. Arkansas 72701 

James O'Gara 

Director of Vocational Education 
School District No. 1 
631 N.E. Clackamas Street 
Portland, Oregon 97208 

Robert S. Oka 
Administrative Officer 
Community College Services 
University of Hawaii 
2327 Dole Street 
Honolulu, Hawaii 96822 

Germaine C. Page 

Specialist, Homs Economics & Consumer 
Educat i on 

Utah State Board of Education 
1300 University Club Building 
Salt Lake City, Utah 84111 



Marvin R. Rasmussen 
Director of Career Education 
Portland Public Schools 
63 I Northeast Clackamas Street 
Portland, Oregon 97208 

A . Rex Reddel 1 
Educational Consultant 
Texas Education Agency 
201 East 11th Street 
Austin, Texas 78701 

Bobby Reese 

Assistant Director 

Vocat ional -Techni cal Education 

Oklahoma City Public Schools 

900 North Klein 

Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 73106 
W. Dean Rolfs 

Consultant, Business S Office 
Educat i on 

Minneapolis Public Schools 
807 N.E. Broadway 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 55413 



Phillip Powel 1 
Professor of Economics 
Henderson State College 
Arkadelphia, Arkansas 71923 

Richard Pulaski 
Program Officer 

Advisory Council for Technical - 
Vocational Education in Texas 
P. 0. Box 1886 
Austin, Texas 78767 

Pearl Dean Ralph 

Supervisor, Home Economics Education 
Vocational Division 

Missouri State Department of Education 
1212 Hiland Court 
DeSoto, Missouri 63020 

Warren C. Rathbun 
Supervisor, Industrial Education 
Portland Public School District 
631 N.E. Clackamas Street 
Portland, Oregon 97208 



Ralph Ross 

Evaluation Specialist 
Oklahoma State Department of 
Vocat ional -Technical Education 
1515 West 60th Avenue 
Stillwater, Oklahoma 74074 

J. C. Ruppert 

Administrator of Area Vocational 
Technical Schools 
Arkansas State Department of 
Education 

Little Rock, Arkansas 72201 

Barney M. Ruth 
Consultant, Texas Education 
Agency 

995 M & M Building 
North Main 

Houston, Texas 77002 
Bill W. Shaw 

Professor of Industrial- 
Technical Education 
Northwestern State University 
Natchitoches, Louisiana 71457 



Alfred B. Sibley 
Supervisor of Guidance 
State Department of Education 
P. 0. Box 44064 

Baton Rouge, Louisiana 7080 4 



Grant W. Smart 
Coordinator, Project 
Salt Lake City Board 
440 East 1st South 
Salt Lake City, Utah 



Success 
of Education 

84102 



Earl J - Smi th 

Director of Business Services 
Salt Lake City Board of Education 
440 East 1 st South 
Salt Lake City, Utah 84102 



Louis 0. Stewart 
Educational Director 
Washington State Labor Council 
Member of Washington State Vocational 
Advisory Council 
2700 First Avenue 
Seattle, Washington 98121 



Jack Sutton 

Director, Federal Programs & Vocational 
Educat i on 

Medford School District #5^*9C 
500 Monroe 

Medford, Oregon 97501 

Will i am H. Svabek 
Administrative Assistant 
Adult-Occupational Division 
San Francisco Community College 
D i s t r i ct 
135 Van Ness 

San Francisco, California 94102 

Wayne H. Wheeler 
V i ce Pr i nci pal 
Lincoln Technical College 
Lincoln, Nebraska 68510 

Ben A. Yormark 

Director, Vocational Education 
Highline Public Schools 
P.0. Box 66100 
Seattle, Washington 98 I 66 
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CONSULTANTS 



Daniel Creamer 

Director, Special Project^ Res^rch 
The National Industrial c^hfer^hce 
Board 

845 Third Avenue 

New York, New York 1002^ 

Richard Dempsey 
Senior Economist 

Division of Manpower & Oc^pat « Onal 
Out look 

Bureau of Labor Statistic^ 

U.S. Department of Labor 
Washington, D.C. 20212 

William Hogbi n 
Program Officer 
Planning & Evaluation Bra^h 
Division of Vocational -Te^bnic^l 
Education 

U.S Office of Education 

7th and D Streets S.W. , R^rfl 5^4 

Washington, D.C. 20202 

Charles 0. Hopkins 
Planner, Division of Rese^ch, 
Planning, and Evaluation 
Oklahoma State Department 

Vocational and Technical Eduction 
1515 West Sixth Avenue 
Stillwater, Oklahoma 74^)4 

John Letson 

Superintendent, Atlanta public Schools 
Member of National Advisory Co u hcil on 
Vocational Education 
224 Central Avenue, S.W. 

Atlanta, Georgia 30303 

Sar A. Levitan 

Director, Center for Manp°Wer Policy 
Stud i es 

The George Washington Uni v ^rsi t y 
818 Eighteenth Street, 

Washington, D.C. 20006 

Norman Medvin 

Deputy Division Chief 

Division of Manpower Matching Systems 

U.S. Department of Labor 

Manpower Administration 

Washington, D.C. 20210 



Charles Nix 

Associate Commissioner for 
Planni ng 

Texas Education Agency 
Austin, Texas 78711 

John Peterson 
Executive Director 
Arkansas Planning Commission 
Capitol Ma 1 1 

Little Rock, Arkansas 72201 

Forrest Pol lard 
Head, Population & Household 
Studies Section 

Industrial Research & Extension 
Center 

University of Arkansas 
P. 0. Box 3017 

Little Rock, Arkansas 72203 

Darrel 1 Spriggs 

Professor of Economics 

College of Business Administration 

University of Arkansas 

Fayetteville, Arkansas 72701 

Joseph Stephenson 
Consultant, Occupational and 
Related Education 
3C30 Curlew Street 
San Diego, California 92103 

Herbert Striner 
Dean, College of Continuing 
Educat i on 

The American University 

Nebraska & Massachusetts Ave. , N.W. 

Washington, D.C. 20016 

Frank T routman 

Head, Employment & Income Studies 
Industrial Research & Extension 
Center 

University of Arkansas 
P. 0. Box 3017 

Little Rock, Arkansas 72203 
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ADVISORY COMMITTEE 



Andy Aldridge 

Director, Federal Programs 

Little Rock School District 

Paul R. Fair 

Deputy Superintendent 

Little Rock Public Schools 

John Fortenberry 

Assistant Superintendent ~ Instruction 
Little Rock Public Schools 

Andrew Hulsey 
State Director 

Arkansas Game and Fish Commission 
Floyd Langston 

Assistant Superintendent - Business 
Little Rock Public Schools 

Harry McLemore 

Industrial Development 

Little Rock Chamber of Commerce 

Grady Knight 

Administrator of Program Planning 
and Exemplary Programs 
State Department of Education 

Mrs. Mary McLeod 
Educational Resource Planning 
State of Arkansas 



Jack dichols 
D i rector , RCU 

State Department of Education 

Louis Oberste. Jr. 

Assistant Director 
State Parks, Recreation, and 
Travel Commission 

Ernest L. Rush 

Director, Industrial Education 
Little Rock Public Schools 

Walter F. Sawrie 

Supervisor, Industrial Education 
Little Rock Public Schools 

Everett Tucker, Jr. 

Pres i dent 

Industrial Development Co. 

Frank Troutman 
Head, Employment & Income 
Studies 

Industrial Research £ Extension 
Center 

University of Arkansas 

Mrs . Lela Willis 
D i rector 

Communicative Skills Project 
Little Rock Public Schools 



APPENDIX D 
Program Schedule 





institute X 
October 4-16, 1970 

PROGRAM SCHEDULE 



Sunday, October 4 



1:00- Registration 

5:00 

2:00- Meeting of Group Leaders and Directors 

4:00 

6:00- Reception - Top of the Rock Dinner Club, Tower 

7:15 Building 

7:15 Dinner - Mr. John Pride, local humorist, speaker 

introduced by Mr. Forrest Cherry, Industrial 
Cooperative Coordinator, Little Rock Public 
School s 

Monday, October 5 



8:00- Late Registration 

9:00 

9:00- General Session 

10:00 Mr. Ernest L. Rush and Dr. Frank Troutman , 

institute Directors, presiding 

Welcome to Arkansas 

Mr. J. Marion Adams, 

Associate Commissioner 

Vocational, Technical, and Adult Education 
Arkansas State Department of Education 

Welcome to Little Rock 

Mr. Floyd W. Parsons 

Superi ntendent 

Little Rock Public Schools 

Report on Short-Term Institutes 
Dr. Duane L. Blake 
Project Director and 

Head, Department of Vocational Education 
Colorado State University 

Insuitute Objectives 

Mr. Ernest L. Rush 
Institute Director 

Institute Structure 

Dr. Frank Troutman 
Institute Co-Director 
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10 : 10 - 

10:30 

10:30- 

11:45 



1 1 :45" 

1 :00 

1 : 00 - 



2:15" 

2:35 

2:35- 



T uesday , 



8 : 30 - 

10:30 



Break 



General Session 

Presiding: Hr. J. B. Whiteley 

Assistant Superintendent for Vocational Education 
Houston independent School District 

"The Planning Process: Its Role in Education" 

Mr. Charles Nix 

Associate Commissioner for Planning 
Texas Education Agency 



Lunch 



General Session 

Presiding: Mr. Joseph F. Malinski 

Director of Program Planning and Development 
Minnesota State Department of Education 

"Comprehensive Planning in Accordance with the 
Vocational Education Amendments of 1968" 

Mr . Willi am Hogb i n 
Program Officer 

Planning and Evaluation Branch 

Division of Vocat i ona 1 -Techn i ca 1 Education 

U.S. Office of Education 



Break 



Work Sess i on 

Assignment: Organization of participants into 

work groups and instructions from work group 
leaders. Groups will discuss planning require H 
by the Vocational Act of 1968 and the setti" 
goals and objectives in program planning. 



October 6 



General Session 

Presiding: Dr. Frank H. Troutman 

Institute Co-Director 

"Data Needs for Educational Planning" 

Dr. Herbert Striner 

Dean, College of Continuing Education 
The American University 

Reaction to and Analyzation of the Position Paper by 
Dr. Striner 

Dr. John Peterson 

Administrative Assistant to the Governor 
State of Arkansas 



Break 



10 : 30 - 

10:50 

10 : 50 - 
1 2:00 



12 : 00 - 
1 : 00 

1 : 00 - 
3 : 00 



3 : 00 - 

3:20 

3 : 20 - 

4:30 



6: 45- 



Work Session 

Assignment: Groups will discuss data needs in 

educational planning. 

Lu nch 



General Session 

Presiding: Dr. Waiter J. Robinson 

Head, Department of industrial Education 
and Technology 
Northwestern State Col lege 
Natchitoches, Louisiana 

"Vocational Education in Perspective of Technological 
Change" 

Dr. Daniel Creamer 

Manager, Special Economics Projects 
National industrial Conference Board 
New York, New York 

Reaction to and Analyzation of the Position Paper by 
Dr. Creamer 

Dr. Darrel 1 Spriggs 

College of Business Administration 
University of Arkansas 



Break 



Work Session 

Assignment: Groups will discuss technological 

change and its relevance to e’ '^tional planning. 

Olde West Dinner Theatre 
Dinner and Show 



Wednesday, October 7 



8:00- General Session 

8:30 Progress Reports and Announcements 

8:30- Presiding: Mr. Marvin Rasmussen 

9:45 Director of Career Education 

Portland Public Schools 
Portland, Oregon 
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10 : 30 - 

10:50 

10 : 50 - 

12:00 



12:15 

2:00 



2:15 

4:30 



Thursday , 

8:30 

9:00 

9:00 

10:15 



"Sources of Occupational Data for Educational Planning" 
Mr. Sar A. Levitan 

Director, Center for Manpower Studies and Research 
Professor of Economics 
George Washington University 

Reaction to and Analyzation of the Position Paper by 
Mr. Levitan 

Mr. Richard Dempsey 
Senior Economist 

Division of Manpower and Occupational Outlook 
Bureau of Labor Statistics 
U.S. Department of Labor 



Break 



Work Session 

Assignment: Groups will discuss the need for and 

the sources of data needed in program planning 

Luncheon 

Presiding: Mr. Floyd W. Parsons 

Super i rsce ident 

Little Rock Public Schools 

"Planning for Creative Flexibility in Vocational 
Education" 

Dr. John Letson 

Super ir. endent, Atlanta Public Schools and 
Member, National Advisory Council on Vocational 
Educat i j . 

Work Session 

Assignment: Groups will continue work on data 

requirements for planning. 



October 8 



General Session 

Progress Reports and Announcements 



General Session 

Presiding: Mr. Jennings M. Lee 

Director, Salt Lake City Metropolitan Operations 
Utah Department of Employment Security 



"Manpower Forecasting" 

Dr. Frank H. Troutman 

Head, Employment and Income Studies Section 
Industrial Research and Extension Center 
University of Arkansas 



10:15“ Break 

10:35 

10:35“ Work Session 

12:00 Assignment: Groups will discuss the implications 

of tomorrow's manpower needs for education 

12:00- Lunch 

1 : 00 

1:00- General Session 

2:15 Presiding: Dr. Ben A. Yormark 

Director of Vocational Education 
Highline School District #401 
Seattle, Washington 

"Unfilled Job Openings" 

Mr. Norman Medvin 
Deputy Division Chief 

Division of Manpower Matching Systems 
U.S. Department of Labor 

2:15“ Break 

2:35 

2:35“ Work Session 

4:30 Assignment: Groups will discuss manpower forecasting 

techniques, their strengths and weaknesses, and relate 
them to educational planning. 



Friday, October 9 

8:30- Work Session 

10:00 Assignment: Finalizing the guidelines of methods, 

procedures, and strategies for securing data needs. 

10:00- Break 

10:20 

10:20- Resume Work Session 

12:00 



12:00- Lunch 

1 : 00 

1:00- Resume Work Session 

2:15 

2:15“ General Session 

4:30 Capsuling the Week's Work - Dr. Frank Troutman, 

Institute Director 
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Saturday, October 10 



8:30- Trip to Petit Jean Mountain with a tour of Governor 

3:30 Winthrop Rockefeller's farm and Old Car Museum. Lunch 

will be served at the Petit Jean State Park Lodge. 

7:00 Football Game, Arkansas vs. Baylor, War Memorial Stadium 



ww.. uay , 


F ree T i me 


Monday, October 


12 


9:00- 
10:1 5 


Genera 1 Ses s i on 

Presiding: Mr. Marion B. Gentry 

Dean of Occupational Preparation 
Long Beach Community College Distr 




"Focusing Attention Upon Vocational Edu 
and Their Relationship to Manpower, Emp 
Poverty in Urban Centers" 

Mr. Joseph H. Stephenson 
Vocational Educator who served as 
the California Major Urban Centers 


10:1 ?- 
10:30 


Break 


1 0 : 30 - 
12:00 


Work Session 

Assignment: Discussion of the Cal 

work on guidelines for procedures 

1. Keeping people in school 

2. Programming for dropouts 

3. Continuing education 

4. Skill up-grading programs 


12:00- 
1 :00 


Lunch 


1 : 00- 
2:15 


Resume Work Session 


2:15- 

2:35 


Break 


2:35- 

4:30 


Resume Work Session 


Tuesday, October 13 



D i rector of 



and 



■nia Plan; 
methods . 



8:30- General Session 

9:00 Presiding: 



Institute Directors 
Progress Reports: Group Leaders 
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10:15 



10:15 


Presiding: Hr. Richard Pulaski 

Program Officer 

Advisory Council for Vocat i ona 1 -Techn i cal Education 
Austin, Texas 

"Socioeconomic Characteristics of People" 

Dr. Forrest H. Pollard 

Head, Population and Household Studies Section 
Industrial Research and Extension Center 
University of Arkansas 


10:15" 

10:35 


Break 


10:35- 

12:00 


Work Session 

Assignment: Discuss socioeconomic characteristics 

of people; work on guidelines for procedures and 
methods and strategies on how to develop programs 
that will fit people into manpower needs. Develop 
procedures for utilization of federal, state, and 
local community resources. 


12:00- 
1 :00 


Lunch 


1 : 00- 
6:00 


Boat Tour of the Arkansas River Navigation Channel 
Deve 1 opment 


Wednesday , 


October 14 


8:30- 

9:00 


General Session 

Progress a lt • jncemt .'t*» 


9:00- 

10:15 


General Session 

Presiding: Hr. Kenneth C. Govaerts 

Program Grants Officer 

Oklahoma State University Tecfotti^al Institute 

"Program Evaluation and Budgeting" 

Dr. Charles 0. Hopkins 

Planner, Division of Research, Planning, & Evaluation 
Oklahoma State Department of Vocational £■ Techn. cal 
Educat i on 


1 0 - 15— 
10:35 


Break 


10:35- 

12:00 


Work Session 

Assignment: Discuss evaluatic - ) design; establish 

budgeting procedures and set priorities. 



12:00- Lunch 

1 : 00 

1:00- Resume Work Session 

2:15 

2:15“ Break 

2:35 

2:35“ Resume Work Session 

4:30 

5:30 Fish Fry, Burns Park, North Little Rock, Pavilion #7 



Thursday, October 15 

8:30- Work Session (Breaks and Lunch as previously) 

4:30 Assignment: Structured to assure expected outcomes 

of the institute: 

1. Models should be established 

2. Guidelines for methods and procedures, 
compiled from previous work sessions 
will be evaluated 

3. Set priorities and identify alternatives 

4. Finalize guideline booklet on strategies 

and procedures necessarv " C fective 

program planning 



Friday, October 16 

8:00- General Session 

12:00 Presiding: Institute Directors 

Final Reports of Work Groups 
Group Leaders 

12:00 Adjournment of the Institute 
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Institute X 

Annual and Long-Range Program Planning in Metropolitan Areas 
In Accordance with the Vocational Education Act Amendments of 1968 



Group Assignments 



Group 1 - Tiki Room 

Hopkins, Charles 0. - Group Leader 

Harris, Chalmers - Group Recorder 

Bazzetta, Louis 

Dyer , J i mmi e 

Hunt, Malcolm 

Levendowski , J.C. 

Pul aski , Richard 
Rasmussen, Marvin 
Ross , Ralph 
Sibley, A 1 f red 
Stewart, Louis 

Group 2 - Room 6 1 6 

Ruppert , J- C. - Group Leader 

Rathbun, Warren C. - Group Recorder 

Beach , Theo 

Bell, C 1 arence 

Govaerts, Kenneth 

Labay, Walter 

Oka, Robert 

Rolfs, Dean 

Wheeler, Wayne 

Yormark, Ben A. 

G roup 3 — Room 7 1 6 

Smart , Grant - Group Leader 

Duncan, J. Alan - Group Recorder 

Brooks , Dale 

Giattree, Norman 

Hollis, George 

Knight, Grady 

Mai inski , Joseph 

Multanen, Monty 

Reddel 1 , A. Rex 

Smi th , Ea r 1 

Sutton, Jack 



Group 4 - Room 8 1 6 

Hellekson, Joan - Group Leader 

Svabek, William - Group Recorder 

Goff, Maurice 

Griffith, Weldon 

Lee . Jenn i ngs 

Little, El mo F . 

Norton, Robert 
0‘Gara, James 
Reese, Bobby 
Ruth, Barney 



3roup 5 " Room 3 1 6 

Bobay , Jack - Group Leader 
Ralph, Pearl D. - Group Recorder 
Carpenter, Leonard 
Dunton, W. K. 

Gentry, Marion B. 

Grusy , Bill 
Marrs, John 
Page, Germaine 
Powel 1 , Phillip 
Shaw, Bill W. 
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THE PLANNING PROCESS: ITS ROLE IN EDUCATION 

by 

Charles W. Nix* 



Introduction and Philosophy of Planning 

About a year ago I was in Little Rock for a meeting sponsored by 
the Arkansas State Department, and I had an opportunity to s i t in on 
a meeting with Ernest Rush, Earl Willis and Mrs. Willis, and others 
who were just beginning to make plans to conduct an institute on long- 
range planning for vocational education. I was glad to see that there 
was a strong interest in strengthening the planning base, for this 
important component of the educational program. 

Mr. Rush invited me to participate in the institute, and asked 
me to make some comments on the topic "The Planning Process: Its Role 

in Education." I am happy to be in Little Rock again and to have the 
pleasure of meeting wi th such a group of leading educators from all 
parts of the United States--even Hawaii, I notice. 

I would like to discuss this topic with you in general terms this 
morning — that is, not with specific reference to any curriculum area 
or target population. The remainder of the two weeks will be devoted 
to specific applications of long-range and annual planning techniques 
to vocational education programs, and you have an impressive array of 
experts who will focus on specific areas of planning. 

I propose to talk about the planning process in t jrms of four 
aspects : 

General and philosophical considerations of planning 

. Comments on the technical nature of planning, and its relation 
to management 

. The role, or roles, of the planning process in the education 
enterprise (including some problems and challenges), and 

. Some methods for strengthening the planning process 

The^notion of planning is not new in the world. In its simplest 
and most universal sense, planning may be said to be any effort to 
control or direct the course of future events. This implies some fore 
knowledge (or predictions) about what direction events might take in 
the future, and it implies some learning from past experiences which 
can be generalized to future events. 

Let us say that an event, in this sense, i s ‘anyth i hg that- occurs- 
any happen i ng--whether it is judged to be good or bad , whether it is 
desired or undesired, and whether it represents the continuation of 



*Mr. Nix is Associate Commissioner for Planning, Texas Education 
Agency, Austin, Texas. 
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an existing event or represents a change to some new event. In all 
these cases, events are always the results or outcomes of some other 
events. These effects are produced by certain causes, although some- 
times those causes are not apparent to us. Thus, "good" or "desired" 
outcomes or events are the stuff of which objectives are made, whether 
those outcomes represent the maintenance of an existing condition or 
the change to a new condition. "Bad" or "undesired" outcomes or events 
are those conditions which we wish to avoid, and in a sense they be- 
come "negative" objectives. Sometimes they occur because of negligence 
or ignorance on our part; sometimes they occur in spite of all of our 
best efforts to prevent them; sometimes they occur as the negative side 
effects of a program we are conducting which also produces desired 
outcomes . 

The pre-Socratic Greeks believed that everything in the world, all 
events and conditions, are in a constant state of flux and that nothing 
ever remains exactly the same from one instant to the next, but is 
always changing. One of them said that you both can and cannot step 
into the same river twice because the waters of the river are always 
changing, yet the configuration of the river remains the same. The 
French have an expression "the more things remain the same, the more 
they change." From this point of view, another common sense view of 
planning is that it is a conscious effort on our parts, through the 
application of intelligence and experience, to control and direct the 
course of these inevitable changes and to channel them into directions 
that we prefer. Accordingly, we might say that planning is the process 
of identifying and promoting desirable change, resisting undesirable 
change, and determining what we can do to bring both kinds of change 
under the maximum degree of our control. Let me stress that I am not 
saying that planning i_s_ change, or that its principal aim is change, 
in many cases its aim is to maintain (Chart l) conditions or events 
that are judged desirable and to resist their deterioration. The 
school principal who is wel 1 -sat i sf i ed with the performance of his 
faculty may not wish to lose those teachers he now has and bring in 
new teachers next year. His goal then is maintenance-oriented rather 
than change-oriented. Whatever plans he makes to ensure that his 
teachers are satisfied so that they will choose to remain on his 
faculty are quite the opposite of the plans he would make if he 
wanted to replace some of his teachers with new recruits. Planning, 
therefore, has as its target some mix of maintenance and change. 

What is desirable or good, and what is undesirable or bad, and what 
conditions might be replaced by certain other more desired conditions, 
are a matter of value judgments which must be made by those with 
authority to make these determinations. Whether such judges are one 
or two persons, or whether they constitute the entire population of 
an area, is another question that must be decided in connection with 
the planning process. The point is that someone must be responsible 
for deci d i ng wh i ch events or conditions are des.i red , and which are 
not desired. Someone must make sure that plans are made to pursue 
desired outcomes and to eliminate or avoid those undesired conditions. 

Let me really bring planning down to everyday terms. Any time 
I become conscious of the fact that my ties are out of date, or that 
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my shoes are worn out — really not facts, but judgments on my part . 
and I decide that something ought to be done about it. 1 am engaging 
in the initial steps of planning. Those judgments are based on informa- 
tion that I have at hand--all my ties are perceptibly narrower than 
those everybody else is wearing (or wider, or whatever the current 
norm happens to be), or there is a hole in the sole of one of my shoes-- 
information which I have collected through my own observations or which 
my wife has collected, processed, and delivered to me as a report. I 
then decide, or I receive a mandate from my wife, to buy some new ties 
or get the shoes repaired; so I go to a men's clothing store to look at 
the alternative ties which I might buy, or I look in the yellow pages 
to see what alternatives I have among shoe repair shops, including the 
fees they charge to do the shoe repair job required. I then select ^a 
couple of new ties (considering both the desirability of the tie and 
its price) and pick one of the shoe shops in whose care I wi tl put my 
shoes. When 1 get home with the ties, my wife likes one but laughs at 
the other anc Says something like "Where did you get that t e? Win it 
as a prize at an arrrjsement park 0 " I refuse to accept her judgment and 
I decide I will get an independent accomplishment audit by v/eariny ti.e 
tie to work and asking my secretary what- she thinks. She says, in 
more tactful terms, of course, the same thing my wife said. Thus I 
have received information from two sources and have had two independent 
evaluation report; on the success of my tie-buying strategy. Perhaps 
I use this information as a basis for future planning of tie-buying 
operations and suggest as an alternative strategy that my wife buy ties 
for me in the future. This craftily relieves me of the chore of shop- 
ping and ensures me against future failure in this enterprise. .If 
after three weeks the soles of my repaired shoes come loose or if they 
squeak, again I have information about the success of the shoe repairing 
operation. If the outcomes are not satisfactory, I will probably seek 
another shoe repair shop next time. 



I have taken this little side trip to show that planning (or the 
lack of it) is nothing new in the world, and that it is clearly not 
unique to the educational enterprise, or even to business or government 
in general. Taking thought for the morrow pervades everything we do.; 
Some of us take little thought for the future; others take so much 
thought that we develop ulcers or anxiety reactions. You all know the 
fable of the grasshopper and the ant. The ant met i cul ous 1 y prepa red 
for the winter, while the grasshopper spent his summer in singing and 
other forms of dalliance. The ant had made some long-range projections 
which had not even occurred to the grasshopper and when winter came, 
the ant was cozy and well fed while the grasshopper was surprised and 
d i sconcerted . 



One other foray into the literature, and then we will get down to 
the technical process of planning and its role in education. I aw 
sure you are all familiar with Robert Burns' (who was a notorious non- 
planner) poem "To a Mouse." You remember he turns up the field mouse s 
nest in the ground as he is plowing the field, and he has a conversation 
with the mouse (really a monologue) in which he laments the fact that 
he has destroyed the mouse's carefully laid plans to protect herself 
from the approaching winter* He says (and I have paraphrased somewhat 
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because of the tongue-twisting Scottish dialect): 



But Mousie, thou are not alone, 

In proving foresight may be vain; 

The best laid schemes of mice and men oft go awry. 

And leave us nought but nrief and pain for promised joy. 

Still, thou are blest compared with me! 

The present only touchet'n thee: 

But, Oh! I backward ce mv eyes on prorpects drear! 

And forward, though I ca ii o see, I guess and fear! 



~ - 1 1 A 



Wh i le there are some 
course of future events, I thirrk wrr 
wi 1 1 do much better to make an:’ 
planning as useless. The mouse cc'J 
and provision herself against it. 
plow, however, and that lack of i 
or not she was able to conduct a 
revise her plans accordingly before 
stipulate. For the sake of a happv 
found another spot to build a noth* r 
with the plans the poet had mads a 
fa rm. 



lazanis in trying to direct the 
all ^gree that both iTiice tnd men 
~y o -.c.. plans than to give 
Id forecast the coming of 
She oruld not forecast Mr. 
o rma t n on wa s he r u r.do i ny , 
rmative (process) evaluation and 
winte" came, Mr. Burns did not 
ending, let us assume that she 
nest — one that would not collide 
the care and development of his 
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The Planning Process 

I have spoken generally about planning in everyday life and in 
general philosophical terms. Now let us consider what planning is in 
the technical sense of the professional planner, or more accurately of 
the professional manager, one of whose major functions is to ensure 
that adequate thought is taken for the future and that adequate 
direction is given for guiding future actions of his enterprise. And 
to get to what one does when he plans, we must begin with defihing 
what the manager does. Let me be clear that I do not mean only top 
management. I mean everything from the superintendent of a large 
metropolitan school district to the classroom teacher in a rural school 
who has an aide assigned to assist him half-time. Both are concerned 
with management (Chart 2) and with the direction of courses of action 
and performance of personnel. Obviously the superintendent's scope 
of responsibility is much greater, but the classroom teacher performs 
management responsibilities similar in nature. 



In its simplest sense 
chiefly of certain actions 
which its staff performs, 
or whatever you wish to ca 
perform in its task of ope 
if the enterprise consists 
degree of organization in 
planned in advance to some 
must be coordinated into a 
be selected on the basis o 
determined outcomes (eithe 
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, any enterprise may be thought to consist 
which its personnel takes or operations 
These are the operations, strategies, steps, 
11 them, that the enterprise is expected to 
rating an organization or system. Obviously, 
of more than one person, there must be some 
the performance of these jobs: they must be 

degree, the actions of various staff members 
teta i pattern, and the actions taken must 
f their likelihood to achieve certain pre- 
r maintenance or change). Thus, planning is 
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Chart 2 



bef ore-t he-fact and cons ? sts of thinking done before the actions are 
taken. Planning is not the actions or operations themselves, but 
serves as the symbolic representation of those operat i ons--a t.. nd of 
blueprint for action. The third major dimension of management is 
after-the-fact in relation to action, and is what I have termeid here 
evaluation — accountability, assessment, appraisal, all the other terms 
used to mean that after action has begun or has terminated, the man- 
ager has responsibility to study its process, its results, and its 
problems. Why study the operations and their effects af ter-tne-f act 
when they have already become history? For one principal reason the 
study will serve as the primary input to subsequent planning, or to 
the re-planning of the existing program operations. Another reason is 
to ensure accountability to properly constituted authority, but that 
is less important for management purposes. 

Thus, management consists of operations which have been prepared 
and directed through planning and which will be refined through control 
and evaluation. Management in this sense is independent of the nature 
of the enterpr ise--whether it be buying ties, or running a high school, 
or operating a business. Management is also independent of the level 
of responsibility whether it is that of the chief executive of an 
enterprise or of those at the lowest level of supervision and direction. 

One useful way of looking at management is to view decisions 
(Chart 3) as the units of behavior of both planning and evaluation. 

What kinds of decisions are we: talking about? What is it that 
the human being does when he finds himself at a point of choice with 
two or more alternatives, and he makes what learning theorists call a 
decision or a choice? It seems to me that in education, as in other 
enterprises , there are at least five general classes of decisions that 
can be identified. 

First, parameters decisions have to do with determining the scope 
of responsibility of an organization or an enterprise, or perhaps of a 
unit or an individual within an enterprise. Parameters decisions deal 
with drawing the boundaries around the area within which we may operate 
or we choose to operate. The manager of a unit or his policy board 
decides this is all his unit can do, and draws fences around it saying 
that this is the area in which they are going to operate. This rep- 
resents the scope of concern, the area of responsibility. 

The second class of decisions is what I call value decisions. To 
put it simply, value decisions are decisions about "what should be." 
These are the desired kinds of conditions that we are seeking. They 
are the kinds of things we call good. They are not the kinds of things 
that can be demonstrated by proof, but they are things we come to agree 
upon by consensus, and we say this is what should be. It seems to me 
that there are two special classes of value decisions. One is what we 
call goals or objectives which have to do with directions of growth 
that we think are desirable. The second is priority decisions. There 
might be a large array of goals that we think are desirable, but we 
cannot deal with all of these at once, so we have to do some rank 
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Chart 3 



ordering of them from high priority to low. These value decisions — 
goals and priori ties—are not subject to empirical prcof, but represent 
subjective consensus or compromise. 

Then there seems to be a third general class of decisions which I 
would call status decisions. These are concerned with "what is," 
independent of "what should be." These status decisions might simply 
be the verification of reality in the best terms that we are able to 
sense it or to measure it. 

A fourth class of decisions has to do with commitments to take 
action, to do something. These action decisions specify how we are 
going to commit resources, what actions we are going to take. Action 
decisions might be described as symbolic representations of programs. 

We in education deliberate a great deal about what a program is. Yet 
I think a program can be defined in essential terms, whether it is a 
national program of space exploration or Mr. Brown's seventh grade 
class in life science. We could say a program (Chart 4) has three 
elements: deployment of resources (money, manpower, time, facilities, 

materials), and organized pattern (a plan), pursuit of a specific out- 
come. Planning becomes a preparation to make decisions and a commit- 
ment to take action in certain ways. Taking action or establishing a 
program is simply the positive expression of a plan in terms of opera- 
tions. The fifth class of decisions that I will describe here is what 
I call effects decisions. These decisions are essentially evaluative 
judgments, feedback, or cause-effects reasoning. They have to do with 
whether a particular effect was produced by a particular cause. In 
other words, what were the effects of the action taken? 

These five classes of decisions are not in any sense mutually 
exclusive. We will probably not find many decisions that could be 
classified as solely one class or another. However, these five classes 
may be useful as conceptual guides for the kinds of decisions that we 
make. There appears to be a general sequence (Chart 5) » or flow, of 
these types of decisions. This sequence probably starts with parameters 
decisions. There are always some kinds of parameters around whatever 
we do. We also operate within some kind of value context, whether it 
is clearly stated or vaguely implied. There are also some status deci- 
sions. We are bound to know something about things as they are, even 
though that knowledge may be based upon very subjective and inaccurate 
information. At the same time, we have some information about the 
effects of previous courses of action. We know something about what 
happened in the past and what effects it has produced although this 
knowledge may exist at various levels of objectivity and sophistica- 
tion. All of this flows into some kind of information pool which 
somehow leads us to certain kinds of action decisions, which then lead 
to direct expression in action. That action leads us then to further 
kinds of effects decisions which feed back into the whole cycle of 
information and decisions. 

Another way of looking at decisions is to think in terms of 
decision points (Chart 6), recognizing that decisions are made, imple- 
mented, and evaluated at various points up and down the hierarchy. In 
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Chart 6 



the local school district there is top management; there is middle 
management which might be school principals or department heads; there 
are others who work right down on the firing line. The same is true 
at the state education agency. There is a commissioner or superintend- 
ent, there are assistant superintendents or directors, and there are 
personnel we call consultants or program operators of some kind. 
Decisions of all five types take place all up and down this scale. 

Another way of laying this out is to think in terms of a kind of 
chain of what I would call agents and clients, or a chain of what one 
might call actors and receivers of action. What we do to support pro- 
grams, or what courses of action we take, might be described in terms 
of a flow (Chart 7) of resources, regulation, information, and assist- 
ance. These things flow from one agent out to a client. We may 
intercept this chain at any point and define the active agents and 
their target clients accordingly. We all agree that in education the 
ultimate client of all our endeavors is the pupil. The pupil should 
be learning or developing as a result of the impact of the educational 
system upon him. Back of that pupil are teachers, counselors, nurses, 
etc., who work directly with the pupil. These personnel are organized 
in what we call a school, or campus. 

There is campus administration, the principal and his staff, who 
do some organizing, and influence the way teachers, counselors, etc., 
perform their tasks. There is the central school district management, 
the superintendent and his immediate staff, and some auxiliary types 
of management personnel such as supervisors , consultants, etc. Thus, 
within the local school district there can be seen a flow of regula- 
tions, information, assistance, and resources from the superintendent 
to the principal to the teacher and ultimately to the pupil. Let us 
extend this chain a little bit further. 

It is clear that the state education agency is several steps 
removed from directly acting upon pupils. We might divide state educa- 
tion agencies into central management versus operating divisions or 
units, and say that the primary connection is between these operating 
divisions or units and central management of school districts. Coordi- 
nating the work of all of these various divisions or units, so that 
they operate as a system, is the responsibility of central management 
in the state agency. Assisting in that coordination may be a planning 
office or planning machinery. The flow is from left to right as you 
can see in the flow chart. Then we might extend the chain further to 
include other types of agencies that are concerned in an ancillary 
manner. Teachei — training institutions are obviously concerned. Their 
principal targets are teachers, counselors, nurses, etc., and at the 
same time those teacher-training institutions are influenced and 
managed, at least in some ways, by one or more divisions of the state 
education agency. In many states there are regional service agencies 
that may be extensions of the state agency or they may be relatively 
independent units. These regional centers affect the superintendents, 
the principals, and the teachers. In some cases they may directly 
teach or treat pupils. By and large, these regional agencies are 
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probably directed at the staff of the public schools and their programs 
rather than at the pupils themselves. 

Reversing the direction of the chain to the sources of support 
and direction for education, we find the state legislature, the 
Federal Congress, and the U.S. Office of Education all providing 
resources, regulations, information, assistance of various kinds to 
st;ate departments or to local school districts — but not to pupils 
directly. What this is designed to show is that it is a long series 
of steps from the formulation of general plans and policies to the 
transformation of these into teachei — learner interactions at the end 
of the chain. What ! am suggesting is that decisions are made up and 
down those steps, plans are made, results are evaluated, and action is 
taken at all points along the chain. It is the taking of action at all 
these points that we describe as a program. 

Another way to describe the series of decisions which managers 
make is to place them in a management cycle (Chart 8). Somewhere we 
start this cycle. We never enter the planning process with a tabula 
rasa. It is never that. There is always some degree of planning 
already taking place, and what we do is intercept it at some point. 

It may be good, or it may be poor, but something is going on. There 
are some kinds of goals operating; they may be clear, they may be poor, 
but the re are some goa Is. Similarly, there i s i nformat i on avai lable. 

It may have been gained from sheer guesswork, or it may have been 
gained from the most sophisticated scientific method of inquiry; but 
somehow we have some information about the status of the situation 
in which we have responsibility. Discrepancies between these goals, 
or "what should be," and the information we have about "what is" 
constitute the needs that exist among pupils, among teachers, among 
programs. We make a list of these needs. Then, recognizing that we 
do not have unlimited resources, we set some priorities. We decide 
which of these needs should be met right now and we give our attention 
to those. 

If the need is a condition that we think is not satisfactory, 
then the objective is t.o work to set up a condition that we would 
regard as more acceptable and desirable. Our aim then becomes to move 
from the need condition to the condition specified in the objective. 

The statement of objectives becomes the signal for the action to be 
taken. The failure of educational planners to formulate clearly stated, 
relevant, operational objectives is probably the biggest stumbling block 
in the management of education today. It follows that the kinds of 
s trateg ies or actions that we take ought to be dictated by the kinds of 
object i ves that we hope to accomplish. We seek to identify or invent 
several alternative strategies, so that we can choose the "best" one. 
Frequently, it is the other way around. We decide what we want to do, 
which specific strategy we prefer, and then we devise some objectives 
that can support or justify the action we have already decided to take. 



The next step is to consider the resources needed to carry out 
the alternate strategies. I have defined a program as the allocation 
of resources in some kind of planned or designed arrangement in pursuit 
of an objective. Thus, this combination of objectives, strategies, and 
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resources, when they become activated, become the program . Then at some 
point after the program has become operational — perhaps two minutes later, 
or two months, or two years — we take a retrospective look at what we 
have done and how much we have accomplished. This is eva 1 uat i on , or 
feedback. 

This evaluation is mainly for the purpose of renewing the decisions 
that we made before as a guide to making better decisions in the future. 

An academic exercise of evaluation, no matter how brilliant, has no 
value unless it can provide a more rational basis for what we are going 
to do in the future and help us to implement courses of action that get 
the job done. At the same time, this evaluation process provides addi- 
tional evaluative information and updated status information that flows 
into the information pool. 

The process of renewa 1 is the point at which much of our most 
productive planning occurs. Evaluative infsriation leads us to re- 
constitute the needs, or to iderfify new needs. We might discover that 
some of the needs identified be - ~r",s have now disappeared because the 
objective was achieved and so we? -revise the priorities. It might also 
tell us something about the conte~~t or the Structure of our objectives. 

We might decide that the object were statsd in a way that would 
not be useful for further p 1 a n n i “ = . As a result we might have to 
restate and clarify them. No douii-m we will gain some insights about 
the strategies we have been us ire ^nd begin tz> consider other alter- 
natives for future operations. ir this way tne cycle never terminates 
but continues to loop as long as srfie program is in operation. 

I am not suggesting that the steps outl i ned here are stubbornly 
sequential, that each step must be fully accomplished before the next 
is considered. We know that this is not the way planning works. What 
happens is that we crisscross these steps, work forward and then back- 
ward, but always we are striving to maintain the general direction of 
the cycle. It is a conceptual framework that might be useful for 
identifying the kinds of steps the manager takes. Obv : ously, we can- 
not do very much to finalize priorities until we know something about 
the resources available. It is only because of limitations upon 
resources that wo have to set priorities in the first place. 

Let us look more specifically at some of the elements of this 
management cycle. I have said that the information bank might consist 
of data of varying levels of reliability. Typically in education we 
do not have a single information bank but a number of separate informa- 
tion banks (Chart S) representing the various program elements in the 
total program. We tend to have a very fragmented information system-- 
or, as some pundits like to remark, a non-system. Everywhere there 
are over 1 aps and duplications of data. There are major gaps and 
important data missing. And, worst of all, we tend to collect much 
information whicu is relatively useless and probably not worth the 
effort and cost of collection. I think the basic problem is that we 
do not select data to collect on the basis of management decisions 
we know we will have to make. Instead, we set out to collect every 
item of information we can think of, thinking that someday someone 
might need it or that we will suddenly get an inspiration to analyze 
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and interpret these mountains of data and come out with same world- 
shak. I ng cone 1 us i ons . 1 1 w i 1 1 never happen. Our rati ona 1 e for data 
collection and processing is all wrong. We stuff file cabinets with 
data until they overflow, end then we stack the reports in the hall. 

Or we put it all on the computer and expect the computer ~o make a 
silk purse out of a sow's ear. Trying to get hold of required infoi 
mation in our present systems is like looking for a needle in a hay- 
stack (Chart 10). An orderly information system, with carefully 
selected, lesser amounts of data, could more readily provide us with 
the information required to make management decisions. 

Now let us consider the identification, or assessment , of reeds. 

This is one of the thorniest problems in education. Educational needs 
are efined in various ways by educational practitioners. My pref- 
erence is what is referred to as the discrepancy model for needs 
assessment (Chart 11). This model holds that a need is a discrepancy 
between a desired condition (what should be, a goal ) and an actual 
cond tion (what is). Algebraically stated, the need is ae difference 
between what should be and what is: x - y = z. Conslde—abl e confusion 

results if needs are seated in terms other than this disc - epancy model. 
Fol" owing is an example of a need statement consistent v: th the dis- 
crepancy model : Seventeen, percent of students graduating from high 

school in Jonestown are not adequately prepared to gain ctnd hold a 
job of their choice. Some might state this same idea ir the following 
way: There is a need to improve the preparation of students for a 

chosen occupation so that they will be able to obtain and hold a job 
upon graduation. This statement appears to me to be an objective, 
rather than a need. Or it could be stated like this: There is a need 

to offer a greater range of occupational courses in Jonestown High 
School so that appealing opportunities will be available to all students. 
This seems to me to be a statement of a strategy or a course of action 
which the school should take, rather than a student need. Further, 
some would make this statement in the following form: There is a need 

to have more qualified teachers and more, money to support occupational 
education programs. This is more like a statement of resource require- 
ments than a statement of student needs. A1 1 of these are val id and 
significant statements concerning conditions in Jonestown High School. 
Only the first, however, is a need statement in discrepancy terms. 

An important dimension of needs has to do with presently existing 
needs versus needs projected in the future. If a pupil is a low 
achiever in mathematics and there is reason to believe that he could 
be achieving normally in this area, this is identified as a present 
need. On the other hand, if we are concerned with the goal of voca- 
tional competence for all citizens, the level of vocational competence 
of a student in the seventh grade is not presently relevant. It is 
relevant to say that five or ten years in the future the junior high 
student may have a need unless he can develop a saleable skill in the 
mea n t i me . 

Projection of future needs is an essential element of long-range 
planning. We must be able to predict future conditions among learners 
which will need attention if we are to anticipate directions of growth 
for the educational enterprise. 
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Chart 11 



However we define needs, they must be specific to some persons or 
-inos. It is possible to think of needs (discrepancies between 
snoulds" and "actuals") among the school staff, the school 
the manpower requirements of business and industry. Wh 
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program, 
le these 

re not student needs, they do represent areas of needs which may 
^.Frectly affect student needs. 



This leads us to another kind of consideration, and that is the 
3~'tinq of objectives, which are the positive statements setting the 
.■neci fi cat ions for growth or forward movement. If we have stated needs 
.'ell, the objectives should not be difficult. It is a matter of decid- 
ing how much progress we can expect to make in moving away from the 
~jnd i t i on which we described as a need. If an objective is to be use 
ul for planning, it must deal competently with five points (Chart 12). 



First, it has to specify whose behavior or characteristics we 
ant to change. Second, it must describe or specify the particular- 
type of behavior or characteristic. Third, it must contain an estimate 
f the amount of change we expect to occur. Fourth, it must specify 
the time period within which we expect the change to occur. The fifth 
point is very i mportant--what kinds of evidence will we accept, that 
these things have happened as we predicted? What kinds of measurement 
or observation devices will be used to determine whether or not some- 
r.hing has happened that we call change? 

Is this a statement of an objective that meets these criteria? 



To develop skills and understandings necessary for an 
employment interview. 

I s thi s? 

By the end of the first semester in distributive education 
each student will have developed sufficient understanding 
of the employment interview and will have developed the 
skills necessary for the conduct of such an interview. The 
teacher will arrange for an actual employment interview 
with a consultant from the Texas Employment Commi ss i on , 
who will subsequently judge whether or not the student 
completed the interview successfully. 



These objectives, if adequately stated, become the criteria for 
evaluation of the program. This function of evaluation has three 
primary purposes (Chart 13): 

The first, and most important, is to feed back into the system 
itself for sel f -renewal --for determination of how well we are doing, 
how well we are accomplishing our objectives, and for deciding which 
strategies are working well. The second is to send reports to other 
agencies which should receive an accounting. The third is to dissemi- 
nate results of the planned action to other local districts which may 
o nnt to install the program. 
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PURPOSES or EVALUATION 
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Chart 13 



this evaluation or feedback function. We have to differentiate here 
between product and process (Chart 14). Product refers to the kind of 
effect which we hope to have upon certain clients or upon some kinds 
of things or ideas we expect to produce. Process refers to whatever 
program operators do to create that product or the change in clients. 
Evaluation, then, is concerned with the relevance of both product and 
process. Was the product sought really important? We may have pro- 
duced extensive changes in people. But we might ask if they really 
make any difference? Were they the really high priority outcomes? Was 
the process that we employed logically related to the production of the 
outcome? 

Evaluation is also concerned with the effectiveness of the program: 
Was it carried out according to the plan, and did it produce the out- 
comes we expected? Did it produce any undesirable outcomes? 

A third concern of evaluation is that of efficiency. Was the 
program cost-effective? Were the outcomes worth the cost? Could the 
same outcome have been achieved by another less .ostly strategy? 

What does this mean in the total management perspective? It means 
that evaluative information enables the manager to decide among three 
al ternat i ves : 

. maintain the program exactly as It is, because it is working 
well ; 

. abandon the program entirely either because it has attained 
its objective or because it is working poorly; or 

. change parts of the program while maintaining other parts. 

Simply stated, this is the renewal process. 

About two years ago a group of seventeen state departments of 
education and the U.S. Office of Education undertook a joint effort to 
study and refine the evaluation and reporting requirements for all the 
various federally-assisted education programs. The project is spon- 
sored jointly by the Council of Chief State School Officers and the 
U.S. Commissioner of Education. In the early meetings of the project, 
a mi ss i on (Chart 15) was agreed upon, and a series of subgoals were 
derived from the mission statement. This mission statement placed 
decision-making in the central position, place the evaluative process 
in the service of decision-making, and cited a valid and reliable 
information base as a necessity for evaluation. 

You can see that the elements outlined on the management cycle 
make up a PROGRAM PLAN. The definition I like best of a plan (Chart 16 
is that it is: 

a commitment by an agency or by one of its units 
expressed in written form, either narrative or graphic 
to take a series of programmed or scheduled actions 
using a given set of resources (manpower, facilities, money) 
over a specified period of time 
to achieve specified outcomes or objectives. 
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Chart 16 



According!/, a p rog ram (.Chart 17) is the performance of that series 
of actions and is signaled .and directed by the specifications in the 
plan. Ordinarily a plan has at least two parts: 

. a program plan, which specifies the needs, objectives, actions 
to be taken, and the resources needed, and 

. a financial plan, which specifies the amount and distribution 
of funds budgeted > support: the program. 

It is important here to stress several important distinctions 
(Chart 18). 

1. The planning process is not a plan; it is a set of skills 
and tools by means of which a plan is produced. 

2. A plan is a product, an actual thing, that is produced by 
the planning process. But it is not action and it is not 
a program. It is a written representat i on of a set of 
related decisions which signal and authorize action. 

3. A program is that set of actions which are signaled by the 
plan. But the program is not results. The behaviors per- 
formed by the staff in carrying out the program are not the 
behaviors pursued as the objectives of the program. They 
are the means, not the ends. 

*f. It is the results that are the ends, the objectives of the 
program. These must be stated in terms of expected be- 
haviors of the target population of the program. 

5- Evaluation is not planning. But i ' s a method of collecting 

and interpreting information to be used in the next cycle of 
planning. Planning is a forward view; evaluation is a 
backward view of the same set of decisions. 

This evolutionary process may be shown graphically as a series of 
events proceeding from a central point outward in a sp ? ra 1 (Chart 19). 
The process begins with information, with some level of awareness of 
things as they are, or as we perceive them to be. From that we make 
some kind of plan, statements of expected change and ways of producing 
that change. We make firm commitments to these objectives and strate- 
gies in the form of decisions. Then we carry out the actions. 

Eva 1 uat j on produces new information, which brings us back again to the 

information point. However, the information should now be bettei 

more accurate, more relevant, and more accessible — than it was when 
we began. From this point a continuous replanning process takes place. 

I have described educational planning, particularly as it relates 
to the total responsibility of management. 

Let us consider now some of the cha racter i st i cs of this behavior 
that we call planning. It has at least four aspects that we need to 
consider (Chart 20) , and all of these are related to making effective 
decisions. 

Planning has certain technical competencies connected with it, 
including: 
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CHAPACTERISTICS OF PLAN 
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COMPREHENSIVE 



collecting and analyzing information 

devising and assessing various alternate strategies 
projecting alternative futures and outcomes 
. stating needs, priorities, and objectives that are clear and 
communicable and that can serve as a basis for action 
. designing and conducting research and evaluation 
. programming or schedul ing actions to be taken 

i n connection with the last of these technical skills, 1 would like to 
mention two specific techniques which I have found particularly useful. 
The GAN NT Chart is a way of laying out a series of specific tasks which 
are i nterrelat ed and is especially good for ma king ma n power and cost 
estimates projected over a period of time. It is easy to comprehend 
and serves as both a planning and control device. Network diagramming 
techniques, such as PERT and CPM, are also useful for depicting a com- 
plex network of tasks to be performed. Both have highly sophisticated 
time projection procedures. This technique is especially useful for 
long-range planning, since it is possible to show multi-year plans with 
detailed networks for the early stages and more general networks as 
they project further into the future. 

In addition to these technical competencies of pi arm i ng , there is 
another kind of competency that is related to the human dynamics 
aspects, or the political dimension, of planning. I am referring to 
the relationships with the people with whom the planner works. How 
does the planner recognize that people bring to an organizational 
framework certain kinds of personal values, personal ambitions, 
mental sets that cause them to interact with one another in certain 
ways? How does the planner sense this and employ constructive com- 
promise to achieve a blend of the best possible plan or design coupled 
with the support and enthusiasm of all persons involved or affected? 
This is especially critical with regard to value decisions, where 
technical competency is probably less important than political or human 
dynamics competency. There are two other aspects of planning that are 
less complex but equally important — comprehens i veness and long-range 
perspect i ve. 

Comprehensiveness (Chart 21) is a feature which is receiving a 
great deal of attention currently. By "comprehensive 11 we mean that 
all of the things we do in education exist in systems, that there are 
pieces of the whole puzzle that tend to be scattered out in many direc- 
tions, and that these should be broug ;t together into a harmonious 
pattern. As the circle of conscious awareness and coordination in- 
creases,, we expand the comprehensiveness of our planning. As we move 
away from provincial, isolated planning and perceive a larger system 
with working parts, we become more comprehensive. 

One of the problems that has caused us to become more concerned 
with comprehensive planning is connected with education legislation, 
particularly that originating from the Federal 1 evel . Each new title 
or program was assigned to a new division or section in the U.S. Office 
of Education fo»- administration. State departments of education estab- 
lished similar organizational structures and so did many local school 
districts. This has resulted in a large number of parallel lines of 
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responsibility and reporting and a concomitant splintering of 
educational programs. The aim of comprehensive planning is to bring 
these back into a system of communication, coordination, and mutual 
effort . 

A fourth cha racter i st i c of planning deals with its 1 ong-range 
(Chart 22) features. Some decisions are made for the immediate 
present. For other decisions it is important to project either needs 
or outcomes into the Future one year , t h ree yea rs , or even further . 

The important aim is to establish a system of information which will 
permit needs assessment, scanning of alternate futures, and the 
generation of a variety of alternative strategies over a long period 
of time. 

Of particular interest nowadays is planning for a f i ve-year 
period (Cnart 23). This is requi red for vocational education programs, 
and we are requiring it in our state for several other program compo- 
nents as well. Obviously, more firm decisions, more specific commit- 
ments, can be made for the first year of the five-year block. This is 
the annual plan and represents a specific outline for action accompa- 
nied by a specific request for funds to pay for it. Years I I and I I I 
are not so specific, although they should represent thoughtful pro- 
jections of directions the agency intends to move and some tentative 
actions and projected resources. Years IV and V are considerably 
further into the future, and plans for them are probably more in the 
nature of forecasts and projections than of definite courses of action. 
A truly competent long-range plan would include multiple alternative 
plans for years IV and V in an effort to have at hand a contingency 
plan for any reasonable set of conditions that might develop. 

We have used the word "toward" in connection with comprehensive 
and long-range planning. These two aspects of planning are always 
relative and state a direction of growth rather than a definable 
accomplishment. By these terms we mean that we want tc move from, 
planning a narrowly defined program, in isolation, on a strictly 
immediate basis, towa rd planning for a system of interrelated programs 
over a period of several years. 

The Role of Planning in Ed ucation 

I have discussed extensively the nature of the process of planning 
Now I would like to discuss the second part of the title of this presen 
tation--the role of planning iq education. One thing is certain: the 
process of planning has no intrinsic value in itself. No matter how 
proficiently and elegantly carried out, the process of planning has no 
mea ning or usefulness unless it is applied directly to someth i ng which 
gets planned and which is thereby improved. The value of the planning 
cannot be greater than the value of the thing planned. If planning 
is concerned with the making of informed decisions, then the signifi- 
cance nf the planning cannot exceed the significance of the decisions 
with whii~i. it deals. One of the principal roles of the planning pro- 
cess in education is that attention be directed to the PRIORITY issues 
and areas which call for more systematic management attention and^ 
focus the planning process upon them. This means badgering decision 
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makers and policy makers Intc identifying the principal elements of the 
system to be planned and holding their attention on these areas until 
significant plans are made. 

Another important role of the planning process ‘n education is to 
focus attention upon RESULTS among the targets of the system, rather 
than upon the behaviors of the system itself. One of the most fre- 
quently heard criticisms of bureaucracies (and probably one of the 
most valid) is that they are preoccupied with what they U0 , not with 
what they PRODUCE. Many laymen feel th^t admi n i st rator s in local 
school districts and personnel of state departments of education are 
concerned only with how they spend their time and energy and that 
they are not concerned with whether or not processing paper and pro- 
viding consultative assistance and developing curriculum publications 
and holding conferences actually produce any worthwhile results. The 
planning process, if applied in meaningful ways, can help to ensure 
that the educational system does produce the best possible results 
among its target populations for the time, effort, and money invested. 

This leads to another of the roles of the planning process in 
educat ion--that of making the system ACCOUNTABLE for its actions and 
for its success or failure in producing desired results. Tradition- 
ally, accountability has been used to refer to fiscal accountability- 
keeping track of public funds, making sure that they are spent for 
legitimate purposes, and preventing public officials from stashing 
away a few dollars to make their retirement 'sappier and mre comfort- 
able. Accountability in the larger sense is now taken to mean not 
just proper and legitimate spending of public funds, but the responsi- 
bility for bringing about public benefits commensurate with the funds 
expended. It is no longer sufficient merely to be honest. An enlight- 
ened public is also demanding that we be effective as well. In my 
view, an enterprise can be accountable only insofar as it is system- 
atically planned. If it is not clear what benefits the system is to 
produce and how it intends to produce them, then it is impossible to 
determine the extent to which such benefits have been produced. It 
is not always by oversight or neglect that clear-cut plans are not 
made. One feature of the bureaucratic game is to be so unclear regard- 
ing what is to be produced and to be so vague about any commitments to 
produce results that nobody can hold the system accountable for any 
specific results. In that case, about the only criterion for evalua- 
tion is whether or not the staff is kept busy at something. 

Thus, another role of the planning process in education is to 
ARTICULATE the educational enterpr i se--i ts objectives, requirements, 
and limitations — for the publ i and for policymakers. When the enter- 
prise is thus clearly defined and articulated, it becomes possible to 
involve a broad range of the public, the staff, and the clients of 
the enterprise in the planning process. This kind of involvement is 
now believed to be essential if educatin' ; - to be relevant to students 
and produ-.; *■ i ve for society. If goals, needs, and activities are well 
articulated, various groups can be involved i rt ways in which they can 
contribute to the total development and improvement of the program. 

They can function in well defined ways and not get involved in areas 
of decision-making which are i nappropr i a te for them. If the enterprise 
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is poorly articulated, they wi 1 1 either fail to get involved at all, 
or they will become too involved in inappropriate decision-making 
areas and create confusion and disruption. Through careful planning a 
proper role can be identified for every element of the community. 

Another role of the planning process in education is to place the 
decision-making function in the central position of all management of 
the educational system. Where decisions are obscure and indistinct, 
especially in terms of who should make them, management becomes chaotic. 
When management becomes chaotic, the quality of the program suffers, 
not only because management is not helping, but because it may actually 
be getting in the way. If the planning process can bring to light and 
make clearly visible the whole range of decisions that must be made, 
of all the various types that I have described, and can specify who 
should make those decisions and when, then the whole process of manage - 
ment can proceed with a minimum of waste motion and with maximum 
efficiency. By providing and interpreting the kinds of information 
needed by these various decision makers, the planning process can 
contribute to raising the Quality and effectiveness of decisions and 
the i r resul ts . 

Still another important role for the planning process is to 
connect the evaluation and assessment functions, and the information 
produced by them, with the planning and decision-making functions. To 
do this, plans must be made in such a way that they can be evaluated-- 
tnat is, that they provide clear-cut criteria for evaluation. And the 
planning process must anticipate the nature and scope of evaluation in 
the earliest stages of planning. if evaluation is left to the last 
and not considered until operations are almost completed, then it is 
highly unlikely that its findings can be made relevant or can be fed 
into future planning. Through the integration of pla ! ling and evalua- 
tion, it is possible to benefit from experience in such ways that 
random behavior can be reduced, needless mistakes avoided, unantici- 
pated duplications eliminated, and serious gaps in the system filled. 

Another important role of the planning process in education is 
the integration of program planning with fiscal planning. Too often 
separate plans are made for programs and for the expenditure of funds, 
even made by different people. We often talk about "program people" 
and "budget people" in education with the assumption that they are two 
entirely different worlds that can never meet — except at the executive 
le-jel, where the buck stops. In addition, we tend to think that techni 
cal program planning and fiscal planning are both totally different 
from political planning that is, the strictly human and social aspects 
of getting decisions made and supported. The planning process, com- 
petently and fully exercised, ought to bring together program decisions 
fiscal decisions, and political considerations under a single frame- 
work, open and accessible to all involved and affected. Unless ini 
gration of these three aspects of decision-making c n be achieved, 
is not possible for program planning to serve as the basis for fiscal 
p 1 a nn ? ng and as the signal for intelli gen t and responsible po 1 i t i ca 1 
strategy. Only in this way can the generation and allocation of 
fiscal resources be brought into the service of program plans and 
their expected outcomes. 
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Finally, and most importantly, the planning process should fulfill 
the role of expanding the management perspective of the enterprise - " 
its depth in terms of comprehensive design and tying the various pieces 
of the program together and its length in terms of long-range fore- 
casts and projections. if this management perspective can be expanded, 
then the decisions made by managers at all levels in '-he hierarchy will 
come out different from those made in a short-sighted, provincial per- 
spective. Every manager can be helped to make decisions that con- 
tribute toward the goals of the total enterprise, not just those of 
his narrowly defined program. 

These are some of the roles I believe the planning process can 
and should fulfill in education if the planning process is to lead to 
improvement of the system. 

I mpl ementat i on 



In view of these concepts of what educational planning is, there 
are several assumptions (Chart 2^) that become apparent. The first is 
that planning, decisions, actions, and results are always occurring in 
an organization. The second assumption is that it is the quality cf 
planning that varies, not the presence or absence of ft. T a third 
is that the quality of decisions, actions, and results is dependent 
upon the quality of planning. The fourth assumption is that something 
can be done to improve the qua! i ty of planning done by an organization. 

If the management of an educational agency wants to do something 
to raise the quality of planning, it has several kinds of responsi- 
bilities. First of all, top management needs to assess the quality of 
present planning and evaluation and the planning behaviors of its staff. 
By that I mean it needs to get information about what is going on 
(status decisions) and compare those to value decisions about how top 
management would like to be operating. Once top management has 
gathered information, the next step is to decide whether the present 
level of planning is adequate. If the " what is" is consistent with 
the " what should be ," then there is no need or problem. If top manage- 
ment decides that the present level of planning is not quite adequate , 
then it should take steps to improve it. One o^ these is to place 
[. jh priority upon the functions of planning and evaluation. 

A second step is to identify some priority skills and competencies 
to be developed among the sta r f. In other words, it is not sufficient 
to say that planning is not what we want it to be. Management must 
specify where improvement is needed and secure staff support of the 
effort. Another important step is to determine responsibility for the 
coordination of planning. There must be some person designated and 
given the time and the resources to beioin the move that will system- 
atically improve the planning level of the organization. A conceptual 
design has to be developed. Depth attention has to he given on how to 
proceed, and the improvement of ^ i ng itself ha’ to be planned. In 

addition, resources, money, staff, und time ! avt be provided. it 
: s very essential that there be sustained i- ntion and support from 
L-v-p management in all these areas. Frequer.cl,, in many educational 
endeavors, top management gives early support to a new endeavor, but 
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once i c gets underway this attention is drawn away to other projects 
with the result that momentum is lost. 

The last important step is to evaluate and refine the process 
continually, engaging the whole staff so that they learn from their 
experience and increase their knowledge about planning and their 
ability to plan and evaluate programs. 

There are several alternatives which top management of an 
educational agency might choose to strengthen its planning and evalua- 
tion. One of these is to establish a special unit wi tr. a full-time 
staff to direct and manage planning tasks. A second is to establish 
a system of permanent and ad hoc committees, drawn from various divi- 
sions, which constitute d i f ferent groupings of resources from the line 
authority pattern. A third alternative is to brirg in external con- 
sultants to provide new ideas and encourage more flexible attitudes 
among the staff. Advisory committees can be used to gain a different 
perspective and to lead sta. c f members to new views and patterns. 
Participation in projects involving other major agencies in the 
community or state promotes more comprehensive and long-range view- 
points among staff. A sixth alternative is a program of intensive 
staff development- This might be a formal staff development program, 
or it could be a matter of analyzing on-the-job experiences of staff 
as they participate in committee planning efforts. Somehow there 
must be a conscious effort at staff development if the aim of system- 
atically improving staff competencies in planning and evaluation is 
to be ach i eved . 

I have discussed some general ideas of educational planning and 
some ways in which some of those ideas may be put into practice. 

Above all, it is always something that gets planned--a program, a pro- 
ject, an activity. Only when the planning process and the plans it 
produces are focused upon significant goals and actions are they of 
real value in the educational enterprise. 
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COMPREHENSIVE PLANNING 



by 



W. 0. Hogbin* 



My remarks will focus on planning and systems analysis pertaining 
to vocational education. We are concerned with the present status of 
programs and evidence of program results. We are concerned with bow to 
present evidence In a most acceptable manner. 

Many of know that the individuals gathered here and the organiza- 
tion that they represent are powerful forces in perfecting public 
vocational education. While our country leads the world in volume of 
e .jeacion, certain imbalances must be ad j usted--the incidence of un- 
emp 1 oyment , d ropou t , deli nquency , a nd i neq ua 1 i t y of educat ion. 
i ncreas ' ngl y , these imbalances have caused us to look critically upon 
traditional methods of providing educational services that do not fuily 
allow for those significant primary factors which affect the education 
of the individual. 

Expectation is growing that modern concepts of education will be 
fully applied. These concepts encompass the total education of each 
individual as he grows and matures in American society. 

ELEMENTS OF PLANNING 

With increasing expectation of more effective delivery of 
educational services, systematic planning is demanded for a more 
accurate balance of programs in response to people and in consideration 
of available resources. This planning concerns itself with compre- 
hensive vocational education which consists of three divisions of 
activity: (1 ) the effort directed toward initial educational develop- 

ment--that is, those efforts necessary to adjust each individual to 
a useful occupational and social role in American society; (2) re- 
training as necessary to help each individual remain productive and 
adjusted towards the American social system; and ( 3 ) con^ ; nuing 
education directed to all individuals who may benefit from ft voca- 
tionally as they mature in the American society. 

Many educational institutions do not see their role as compre- 
hensive, nor do they consider their program in the light of overal 1 
local and state programs, nor make meaningful comparisons between 
alternative programs or alternative ways of carrying out programs. 

Their tendency is to select and justify programs on the basis of 
intuition or tradition; to plan and budget in terms of object and 
activity, and to evaluate in terms of effort expended. 



*Mr. Hogbin is Program Officer, Planning and Eve.iuat.ion Branch, 
Analysis and Reporting, Division of Vocational nnd Technicaj Education, 
U.S. Office of Education. 
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One encounters planning in a vacuum, or compartmentalized planning. 
The recent interest in "management by objective," or "program packaging" 
has encouraged state and local communities to conduct broad planning 
activities to reduce educational and other problems. Planning which is 
comprehensive must involve all agencies and organizations which contrib- 
ute to the provisions of occupational education. Such planning considers 
in a rational and systematic manner the capabilities and cont r i but i ons of 
agencies, organizations and systems (both educational and non-educa t i ona 1 ) 
which are essential to effectively deliver educational service. 

Heretofore, vocational educators have presented a plan. What should 
another plan include? 

Any agency or organization involved in planning for educational 
programs necessarily has a missie h? ch is imposed by legislation, regu- 
lation, charter or other means. 1 ussion specifies the organ i zat i on 1 s 
reason for existence, describes the general services or functions it per- 
forms and defines the limits of its jurisdiction and authority. The 
mission remains more or less fixed unless changed by law or other official 
action. For example, the mission of vocational education is to provide 
throughout the Nation readily accessible programs of vocational and tech- 
nical education for persons of all ages in all communities at all levels, 
which will enable these persons to enter and advance in the Nation's 
labor force. 



~oa 1 s are established by the organization's leaders. A goal is a 
long-range specified statement of accomplishment toward which programs 
are directed. It may be as ambitious or idealistic as good judgment 
dictates, but it must be consistent with the mission. A time is not 
fixed for its achievement. A goal should be stated in terr of com- 
pletely overcoming an educational problem or reducing it tv he ex'ent 
which the state of the art permits. A goal is not stated in terms ~>f 
+ he current availability of resources, although it must depend upon 
the current state of knowledge. Broad goals will be set by local, state, 
and federal agencies responsible for overall comprehensive planning. 

We should strive for con?, i derabl e uniformity. Operating agencies 
and organizations 'overed by overall comprehensive plans will respond 
with operational education objectives appropriate to their respective 
mission; these objectives will be the milestones along the path of 
achievement of the goal. 



An example of a 
maintain and improve 
vc jtional education 
the secondary level. 



program goal in vocational educat'on is: to 

existing programs and develop new programs of 
directed toward persons with special needs at 



An objective is stated in terms of achieving a measured amount of 
progress towards a goal or maintaining a certain measured level of 
education required by a goal during a specified interval of time. 



An example of an objective for a state is: given tenth grade 

students who are three years behind average in reading level , to pro 
/id' remedial reading, occupational education and placement for 
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employment for 70 percent of the target group (10,000) at the end of 
the twelfth grade, at an estimated cost of $2,000 per student and 
ultimately reaching a target group of 50,000 students a year in five 
years. These are the beginning specifications of a comprehensive 
educational plan. 

The mission goal and objectives must be comprehensive ir terms of 
geographical and population coverage. In addition, a plan should repre- 
sent comprehensive plans of action for all agencies involved in miti' 
gating II causes of occupational education deficiencies. The plan 
should be constructed unde’* the general framework of a goal which is 
stated in terms of educational status. Additionally, the plan which 
states the educational problems, cheir causes and related factors 
should also contain educational objectives quantified in terms of 
expected terminal behaviors in a specified time. 

Educational objectives should be supported by program objectives, 
which are seated in quantified terms and directed toward ameliorating 
specific educational deficiencies over similar time projections. Thus 
the plan must specify in quantified terms those activities which are 
to be carried out by the specified agencies or perse s who will 
accomplish the program objectives which, in turn, support the educa- 
tional objectives in ultimate terminal behavior of the students served. 
These projected activities or plans of action are the heart of compre- 
hensive educational planning. They constitute the blueprint for action, 
the commitment to do something calculated to help attain the desired 
educational status. These plans of action cannot be limited to classical 
educational activity but must encompass activities of other .gencies 
which have responsibilities and authority for certain educational pro- 
gram areas; for example, socioeconomic conditions, health, housing 
conditions, working conditions, anc work opportunities are all factors 
which may adversely affect educational status, but which are not within 
the direct purview of official educational agencies. ns, comprehensive 
educational planning must consider plans of action to carried out by 
agencies which are not educational but which are directed toward these 
factors. This points to operations analysis. 

OPERATIONS ANALYSIS 

Operations analysis provides information, not decisions. Analysis 
makes appropriate material available to decision-makers; and if decision- 
makers will not use it, then the operations analysis cannot be effective, 
rind ways to effectively influence decision-makers, if you are not now 
doi ng s" . 

Problem identification is of critical importance. The problem 
definition may not be too narrow, in order that individuals working in 
operations analysis aiust develop social sensitivity; it is on this 
critical point that educators might lose control to chose acquainted 
with program budgeting and systems anelysis techniques. We must be 
careful of the way in which results are communicated. We must be 
careful that the data presented is meaningful and correct. We should 
not develop analysis in a vacuum, and we should describe re<_ ;T stic 
expectations as u result of analysis. 
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Maintaining and expanding a program of public vocational 
education depends greatly upon the proper ut i 1 ization of rel iable 
sources of data and the sophisticated analysis of these data and 
consideration of the ct'ner vocational education activities which are 
available. In many public or private organisations the program goals, 
the program objectives and the budget are expressions of purpose and 
program; hence their preciseness may be a reflection of past performance, 
including both successes and failures. 

Many decisions must be made at many levels; they must be viewed as 
best choices among several alternative programs In the context of bal- 
ancing needs against resources. It would be fair to say that with the 
exception of planning for the erecting of buildings, most program deci 
sions have been confined to meeting immediate needs and planning for 
the use of presently available resources. Our task is being expanded 
to include that of more accurately predicting neede^ programs and nec- 
essary resources for several years n advance. Considerable evidence 
shows that too narrow a focus c r i the immediste present and too much 
reliance on the past structure of administration and operation restricts 
the utilization of data and limi's imaginative assumptions too early in 
the formulation of many plans. We do not know what structural changes 
will occur in administration or the amount of iasources devoted by the 
several levels of government to meet the needs of the student population 
to be served through vocational education. Therefore, the focus should 
be on what needs to be done for people who will fill occupational roles. 
We must focus on wha t is right and not wo r ry so much about who is right. 

Usually a considerable amount of confusion surrounds an area of 
activity before it r ece ived definitive attention, such as the needs of 
innei — city disadvantaged youth and health care. Individuals with 
cons i derab 1 e experi ence will need sensitivity in order to state probl ems 
in a manner which defines them sufficiently to suggest methods of action. 
Confusion may result when condtions change from normal or static. Abnor- 
ma 1 situations pressing on society may bring problems into sharp focus. 
Imagination, the ability to perceive problems and knowledge of problem 
area are required before one may begin to solve them. 

Changing value systems bring into focus dormant problems which 
otherwise might have been ignored. ^Observations may be of many kinds. 
Facts and values are usually combined in a creative process before 
serious consideration is given to the solution of problems or until 
they achieve priority attention. Postulates are sorted out and com- 
bined into theories from which assumptions are ultimately derived. 

Seldom are all facets of a - rob 1 em entirely new or unique.. New observa- 
tions combined v;ith old practices may turn up new probabilities of 
solutions. Expertise is necessary to frame goals and measurable 
ob j ect i ves . 

Intellectual honesty must be maintained as program plans are 
developed and alternatives presented. Decisions invol e selection of 
the best alternatives from many possible choices. Decisions are made 
on the basis of combined facts and values. Facts may be m«sleading 
since they are often derived from accepted practices and beliefs which 
may no longer be val id. One example of an accepted bel i ef was the 
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saying, "everything that goes up comes down," and space exploration 
has blown that formerly accepted belief. The same may be true for 
many of the accepted educational bsl'efs. 

Values are usually derived from accepted and individual practices. 

The validity of the combination of facts and values leads to accept- 
ance or rejection of this combination at the proper time by the right 
individual to the ui imate decision-makers. Modern management demands 
that alternatives be prepared and accompanied by hypothetical results, 
both desirable and undesirable. Otherwise, a course of action may be 
relatively meaningless. Action taken on this basis creates an image 
of the reliability of the organization or of the individuals taking 
the action. Whether recognized or not, acSon is taken on the con- 
tinuum of uncertainty and, most appropr i ately , from the position of 
certainty. it must be our des i re as planning specialists to strengthen 
the hand of the decision-makers. 

PROGRAM EVALUATION 

A point I have not touched upon is program evaluation. The 
planning process is obviously not complete without a specific plan for 
evaluation. As noted previously, the criteria for setting objectives 
and plans of action require that they be measured. Program evaluation 
is a process of determining the extent to which specific objectives 
and predetermi ned levels of operation are attained. Management uses 
program evaluation to insure that intentions are actually realized and 
that the desired effect is achieved. Evaluation is not a simple task 
nor an easy one- Many difficulties are encountered. The basic responsi- 
bility of evaluation is the appraisal of services in terms of their impact 
on the problems of the people that vocational education is intended to 
serve. In spite of these difficulties, the evaluation process must be 
performed. Without it, no plan of action can be valid and reasonably 
expected to be carried out successfully. Evaluation is thus used in 
all phases of program planning and program evaluation; it represents 
a feedback mechanism that consistently provides information necessary 
for the appraisal of any phase of the operational process. It reduces 
the gap between foresight and hindsight. The group assembled here is 
well qualified to select the method or methods to be used for evaluation 
of educational services. 

The uniformed development in the use of a basic information system 
will facilitate evaluation of program progress at any time interval and 
help to establish the cause and effect relationships. 

IN CONCLUSION 

I hope this talk has given you an overview of a task that we are 
all dedicated to accomplish. I would like to make a couple of statements 
which will further reinforce what I have tried to present. 

Joe Mall of Miami said, "One thing we all know is that change will 
-om,- whether we plan for it or not, but the piecemeal approach of the 
past will no longer provide the kinds of solutions our schools need 
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today. We can no longer move from one program to another in linear 
fashion, cutting an uncertain path as we go. We must have a clear 
idea of the ultimate destination of all of our programs in education 
and we must map our itinerary with the utmost care and precision." 

Simply stated, this means that educational leaders must give 
attention to the process by which changes are made as well as to the 
changes themselves. We need to bring more systems design to educa- 
tional planning. This is nothing new, really. We live in an era of 
systems--sys terns analysis, systems management, systems engineering. 
Systems-des i gned research is transforming the structure of American 
industry and technology. Systems strategy appl ied to education would 
help us look at problems more comprehensively to define mission, goals, 
and objectives more clearly, and to plan and evaluate programs much 
more effectively than ever before. 

We have serious competition for resources. Alice Rivlin, of the 
D epa r tme nt of Health, Education and We 1 fare, comme nted recently con 
cerning information to support budget, "For some programs v.'e had good 
information. For others we had less good, and vocational education, as 
the Advisory Commission has pointed out, was one of the weak areas. 

!t's very hard at the national level to see what the money is being 
spent for, what are the characteristics of the students and what is 
happening to them. We've learned that hard information on the effec- 
tiveness of Federal programs is very hard to come by. This is true of 
vocational education, but it is true of almost everything else. ^ There s 
nothing very special about vocational education in this regard." 

We have n " said much about cost/benefit, but it's in the picture. 
It's going tv. bt_ a very long time before the cost/benefit analysis can 
have anyth i ng useful to say about big decisions. There are a number 
of reasons; one is that the benefits are difficult to measute. We 
really need more work on smaller decisions the derisions of how to 
run a particular program better and how to gain the proper balance of 
programs in response to labor force requirements and the requiiements 
of peopl e . 

I will enumerate a few other factors that are believed to be of 
critical importance, but I will not elaborate upon them. They are 
the several groups served through public information about vocational 
education; models for planning; federal , state, and local relation- 
ships; and th3 uniformity of terminology. 

Is it possible to develop uniform mission, goal, and objective 
statements, and uniform evaluation, without utilizing a uniform 
terminology? We believe that standard terminology for local and state 
school systems will be a great aid in establishing uniform terminology. 
This has been developed by the U.S. Office of Education's Terminology 
Compatibility Branch, Division of Statistical Operations. The Taxonomy 
of Occupational Titles and Instructional Programs , developed by the 
Division of Vocational and Technical Education in cooperation with the 
Department of Lab^r, should also be useful in forming a data base in 
planning, evaluation, and reporting. 
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Immense amounts of information are needed for establishing 
vocational program p ojections. Information may be provided by 
surveys or, in many cases, by syntheses of available statistical and 
qualitative data. But regardless of the types of studies conducted or 
the research methodology utilized, studies should be initiated only 
after consultation with the state directors of vocational education 
or their designated planning officers. All that is said about program 
planning and information systems is not to imply that these will do 
the decision-making, but tl.at they will increase the capability of 
the decision makers at the various levels of activity in local, state, 
and federal programs. 
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DATA NEEDS FOR EDUCATIONAL PLANNING 



by 

Herbert E. Striner* 



In preparing this paper on data needs for future educational 
planning I am reminded of two humorous asides. The first is the 
statement that Angel Gabriel made in "Green Pastures," the great 
play and movie of some years ago, that "Everything nailed down is 
coming loose." This is certainly true in the field of vocational 
education specifically, and education in general. 

With regard to developing a paper concerned with data needs 
for educational planning, after having looked at a good deal of the 
data which is available from various agencies concerned with educa- 
tion and attempting to square this with what I think we should do 
with regard to a better utilization and development of data for 
educational planning I am reminded of the old joke about the traveler 
going through Ireland. He asked someone for directions on how he 
could get to Dublin. The response he received was, "Well, if I 
were going to Dublin, I wouldn't start here." 

When we look at much of the data which is available and ask 
ourselves what we would do about the problem of providing better 
information for educational planning, I am moved to say if I were 
going to design the system I wouldn't start with what we have. I 
doubt that we are going to get either to Dublin or to a decent system 
for pi ann ? ng out educational programs with the data available now. 
However, there are a few things which have been happening in the 
last four or five years which are encouraging in terms of beginning 
to change our perspective not only of the institution of education 
itself, however we may wish to define it, but also of the sort of 
data which may be most relevant for judging how effectively the edu- 
cational institution is relating to the other institutions in our 
society. Though we here today are concerned with vocational educa- 
tion, I feel it is important to point out that vocational education 
can no longer divorce itself from the providing of the basic skills 
of communication and mathematics for students in the educational 
system prior to coming into the skills training end of the spectrum. 
By this I mean that unless we are aware, as vocational educators, of 
the reading and computation ability levels of our students, we have 
no real way of designing a truly effective skills training program 
for the large numbers of individuals who wish to come into such a 
system. Not only does it leave us relatively unprepared to deal 
with the numbers with which we should deal, but also it gives us no 
warning of the nature of the reading and computational problems which 



*Dr. Striner is Dean, College of Continuing Education, The American 
University, Washington, D.C. 
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we may inherit when these students come into our system. Those edu- 
cators in vocational institutions who have been confronted with the 
necessity of teaching reading an computational skills which were pre- 
sumed to have been in the hands of the students know full well the lost 
time, the lost money, and the frustration of losing students with whom 
we can't deal properly because of these deficiencies. I know i am not 
saying anything new, and that many vocational educators would argue with 
me over this point. I am saying this because in order to provide a 
statistical program for improving the planning of our vocational educa- 
tional system, we must obviously also improve the nature of data con- 
cerning very basic areas of education. Too few vocational educators 
have seen this as a part of their responsibility. We are beginning to 
get some help in this particular area. It results from the work being 
done to develop accountability standards and performance criteria for. 
education in a handful of school systems receiving funds from the Office 
of Education. 



The beginning of any sound educational program must start with a 
rather clear definition of exactly what it i s we are seeking to produce. 
Now, there is nothing very deep about this statement except, until very 
recently, the basic philosophy of the educational system has been that 
education, the curriculum, and the high levels of competence of our 
teachers and our administrators must be accepted as an act of faith. 

I say this because whenever I have been involved in looking at efforts 
to evaluate educational programs based on somewhat more scientific and 
objective criteria than educators are used to, the response has too 
frequently been one of defensiveness on the part of the educators and 
administrators. The reaction has been one which implies personal criti- 
cism and a lack of a sense of faith in this basic institution. I be- 
lieve that no institution in cur society should be regarded as being 
beyond reproach or questioning; that it should not find itself ready to 
submit to fundamental questions concerning the efficiency with which it 
turns out products, given the needs and values of the society. 

During the last two years the Office of Education has moved very 
slowly, too slowly, I believe, in the direction of establishing per- 
formance criteria on the basis of which, after having asked ourselves 
what it is we are supposed to be turning out in our schools we seek to 
measure now closely we are approximating this goal. This new effort 
will call for the development of a rather sophisticated statistical pro- 
gram. And it will have to be one which must be developed on the basis 
of a local orientation rather than one which is state or national in 
nature. It makes little sense to develop any educational statistical 
program which cannot help a local school district to determine how 
effectively it is performing its task. Hence, at the very outset I will 
say that we must cease to look to the easy task of gathering and using 
national statistics as the basis for our determining how well we are 
doing locally. It makes no sense to use national or even regional sta- 
tistics as a jumping off point to determine what we are doing locally 
if, in the final analysis, the only real question we are confronted with 
is how our local schools are doing and how we measure thei r performance. 
Hence, any basic statistical program in the field of education must be 
related to the local school district and the data must be compiled on 
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the basis of individual schools within that district. Anything less 
than this really means playing a guessing game with numbers and 
attempting to allocate national or state data on the basis of our local 
needs. We learned as economists that gathering data unrelated to a 
district doesn't work with regard to regional or local economic problems 
and I have no reason to believe it will work with regard to state or 
local school needs either. 

A further point i wish to make is that, except where it permits us 
to determine the productive efficiency of a teacher or an administrator, 
data alone have little use in any planning system. Data will do little 
or nothing in the case of one of our state's schools where girls phys- 
ical education regularly chalks up far more F's than any other course. 

A study of the reasons for this situation indicated that gym teachers 
were measuring competency by tallying whether Jane kept a dirty locker 
or failed to take a shower. The grade hardly reflected performance in 
physical education. Requirements such as punctuality, neatness, order 
and time served ought not to be used to reflect subject mastery. In 
add i t i on , we have tc be aware of certain inherent fallacies which we 
can build into any statistical system by virtue of value judgments 
which we make, even in defining such seemingly harmless things as 
column and stub headings. For example, when we talk about grouping 
youngsters, a good deal of what we do in assigning group labels is more 
in the nature of demonology rat..er than of good educational practices. 
But this is not supposed to be a paper which deals with basic philos- 
ophy and methodology, but rather statistics for educational planning 
and I'll make every effort to stick to the task assigned to me. 

To give you a bit of the flavor of the types of data which will 
have to be forthcoming from school systems as they become involved in 
performance contracts, such as : s the case of the Texarkana plan, just 
think of the data that will ha to be produced when we look at some 

of the items which were caller r in the performance contract proposal 

for Texarkana. First, a fixed ount of money per student is related 
to achievement on general edtK ^ional development equivalency test 
certification, demonstrating ; at the agreed upon students have com- 
pleted all five subtests (adm istered by a certified administrator) 
and received a standard score of not less than 40 on any subtest or 
achieved an average of on ail five subtests. Secondly, a fixed 
amount of remuneration for each school for each student for demon- 
strating an least n percent per month increase in agreed upon be- 
haviors, as recorded by the use of a behavior check list. Thirdly, a 
fixed remuneration per student who is gainfully employed within a cer- 
tain number of days of his departure from the institution. The employe 
must be a state, federal,, or governmental political subdivision or bona 
fide representative of the private sector of the economy, including 
privately financed nonprofit organizations. Fourthly, perhaps a fixed 
amount of remuneration per student, for the first year only, who is 
gainfully employed in the f irst year after departure from school, such 
employment to have been continuous wi thf the employer of record at the 
end of twelve calendar months for at least a certain number of months. 

i think this gives you some flavor of what we are talking about 
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although we may not necessarily agree with certain of these indi- 
cators. As an economist, for example, i think that the attempt to 
relate education and ski 1 1 -tra i n i ng to employment is a bit tricky be- 
cause of the rather obvious fact if graduation coincides with a down- 
turn in economic activity, there is a much lower probability of employ- 
ment than would have been the case if graduation took place coincident 
with a high level of economic activity. However, even that can be 
dealt with if we take correlations which relate employment and place- 
ment rates of graduates with changes in the local employment rate for 
given types of occupations. 

Now I would like to become a bit more specific in terms of the 
actual types of data which are needed for the development of a more 
effective local planning program in vocational education. To begin 
with, I think we have to completely turn around some of our basic atti- 
tudes as to the relationship of the educational institution to the rest 
of the society. Briggs* states: "The basic problem ?n education is 

to ascertain what should be tauciht. Ideally, the curriculum should 
determine everything -- the financing of r schools, the buildings and 
equipment needed, and the kind of teachers employed." Such a statement 
really assumes that the social priorities have been determined and 
that we are aware of these priorities. And so, for this reason we 
skip immediately, usually as educators, to the problem of determining 
the curriculum, buildings, equipment and teachers to be included in our 
systems. Unfortunately, this is easier assumed than an operational 
realityl At the outset educational statistics must now start with and 
incorporate a whole new vista of local manpower and employment statis- 
tics, not only for the private sector but for the public sector as well 
This data must be gathered at least on an annual basis. In the case 
of certain industries, possibly even on a semi-annual basis. If this 
seems to be an impossible task let me assure you of the fact that I am 
being pragmatic. Not only is the educational system terribly dependent 
on the private and public sectors for information by means of which it 
can develop effective curriculum, etc., but the public and private em- 
ployment sectors are terribly dependent on the educational system to 
fill the demands for all sorts of skills, without which it runs into 
higher production costs as well as irate taxpayers. I have been in- 
volved in a number of manpower programs where an effort was made to 
develop a vocational education system which was far more responsive to 
the unmet skill needs of a local area. Most frequently, there was 
very little communication, on a continuing basis, to develop a formal- 
ized information flow from employers, private and public, to the educa- 
tors so the curriculum could reflect not only changes in gross labor 
force needs but changes concerned with the actual technology of the job 
itself. I found that, although data needs for planning were rather sub 
stantial, once it was communicated to the employer that he was going 
to be the major beneficiary of radically redesigned educational pro- 
grams, this flow of information was much less difficult to develop than 
anticipated. We have also learned through the work done in the Bureau 
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of Labor Statistics over the last five or six years, that local 
employers are more capable of predicting their skill needs than many 
people had conceived of. I would suggest that when we speak of edu - 
cational statistics for planning purposes our primary emphasis must 
really be, especially in the vocational field, on the development of 
locally-oriented, annual data coming from the private and public sector. 

I would like to place special emphasis on the public sector because up 
until fairly recently our almost sole concern has been with data coming 
from private employers; but we now know that the unmet needs of the 
public sector represent a tremendous potential for employment of gradu- 
ates coming out of our vocational programs. 

At present, the great majority of school systems are ut i 1 izi ng local 
data which is made available to them from the local employment service. 
However, the data which is generated by too many local employment ser - 
vies offices is of lim! ted use or even m i s 1 eed i ny • i ne sempies ere 
terribly inadequate quite frequently, and in too many instances they 
don't rely on a survey technique but rather on the job orders which are 
placed with the local employment service. Unfortunately, many firms 
don't file job orders but seek employees without going through the 
local employment service. Hence, what we have quite often in a local 
situation is a highly misleading set of indicators concerning the nature 
of the job needs of the locality. I would suggest that what is most 
essential is that the educational institution itself now build into 
its own system individuals who are competent to design and run, coop- 
eratively with local employers, manpower and skill needs surveys, job. 
content analyses, and work performance analyses. A direct relationship 
between educator and employer is essential. I would add quickly that 
a bonus of this sort of a relationship can often develop in terms of a 
far more effective counseling and placement system for the graduate 
of the school system. Frequently, in those instances in which I have 
been personally involved, I have observed that once employers become 
concerned with the designing and providing of data necessary for plan- 
ning in a vocational education system, they also become concerned with 
a more effective use of that system as a source of skilled manpower. 
Thus, what we have is the potential of not only developing a better 
statistical system but also a better production line for moving gradu- 
ates into jobs. The data which must be generated will have to reflect 
changes in manpower needs, shifts in hiring patterns, changes in tech- 
nology which affect curriculum and teacher training, and, if you wi 1 1 , 
the effectiveness of the product turned out by the school. Such types 
of data, however, are not only of use in terms of producing graduates 
for effective placement but are also of significance to us in terms 
of a more rational programming of faculty needs and physical facilities. 
Once we are aware of the nature of the projected demand for certain 
types of skill needs, we begin to have the basis for determining what 
level of instruction is needed, how many people are present in the 
current supply system and the degree to which that supply i.s adequate. 
The same can be said with regard to the physical facilities picture. 

Thus far, I have alluded to the education system, and the data 
necessary to plan for that system, within the narrow context of the 
public system. But a larger system does, and should, see beyond this 
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1 i mi ted view. In al 1 I have said thus far , I have sought to enlarge 
our scope of data needs because of the larger scope within which our 
public subsystem exists. Planning for an optimal system should lead 
us to data and analysis which calls for a more economical , in the 
best sense of that word, combination of our scarce human, physical, 
and social resources. Recently in a study done by A. H. Belitsky, at 
the Upjohn Institute, he pointed out the tremendous potential for low- 
cost but highly effective training by private vocational schools. If 
we assume that performance criteria becomes an increasingly effective 
mea ns of judging society's use of its ed uca t ional dollar , then we ^ may 
find local school systems beginning to use private vocational training 
programs. Whether they be for profit or not really doesn't concern me. 

In order to bolster up or flesh-out parts of an educational program 
which must expand in the short run, but can't because of shortages of 
physical plant, funds, or personnel in the public system, the use of 
private programs should be looked into. Indeed, I would see some of 
the demand data which come out of the sorts of surveys 1 have been 
talking about pointing the way to the development of an overall means 
of dealing with the public responsibility for vocational education. 
Projections of short-run skill needs coupled with an inability to ex- 
pand faculties and facilities to meet such needs, would indicate con- 
tractual arrangements for private vocational centers or programs within 
a private school. Equally, a lessening in the demand for certain types 
of skills should not lead to an abandonment of a program, but rather 
a phasing down which could combine a tapering off of a large public 
program with a short-run private program which acts as a stopgap 
measure. Thus, we can satisfy a market demand which may be diminishing 
relative to other large programs, but are nonetheless large enough for 
us to continue them by using private institutions. Just as it was once 
said that war is too important to be left to the generals, so also is 

education too important to be left solely to the public institutions. 

Now, I would like to shift for a moment to an area of data 
collection where there has been too little interest. This has to do 
with the supply of faculty. In a community we tend to view the supply 
side only in terms of a known supply of credentialed teachers, or those 
in the production pipeline, that is, our schools of education. However, 
in a number of instances, voluntary agencies such as the Red Cross and 
the Community Fund have found in examining their records that substantial 
numbers of individuals who have made themselves available for voluntary 
work have had backgrounds which suit them for teaching positions. In 

speaking with some of the people who have appeared on such rosters of 

available volunteers, I have found that their attitude with respect to 
the local educational system is that there would be accreditation ob- 
stacles preventing them from teaching in the public school system. 

Though this might be true with regard to general education, in a large 
number of instances the skills and background of such individuals would 
have fitted them admirably for positions which were in demand in the 
vocational education system. I would think that a vocational system 
would do well to relate its needs to such organizations. This should 
take the form of an annual survey which would have sucn organizations 
collect data concerning formal educational backgrounds, occupational 
specialities and teaching experience of the individuals volunteering 
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for service in these types of community type enterprise. This could 
be an important pool of part-time as well as full-time teachers for 
those types of systems which are expanding into new vocational areas. 

It struck me in discussions with some of these individuals that there 
was a heavy concentration of potential teachers who had formerly been 
involved in distributive, administrative, and scientific or technical 
positions, all of which are areas which have been expanding in our 
vocational educational system. information concerning such individ- 
uals should be gathered annually as a normal part of supply side in- 
formation. Its use is obvious for any educational planning system. 

A further important area for educational data would have to do 
with skill cluster analysis. One of the major problems which confronts 
us in a society with rapidly changing technology is the degree to which 
we are nware of clusters of skills which are necessary for job training. 
Unless the faculty member and the administrator are aware of skill 
clusters which go to make up jobs, it is difficult to determine proper 
curricula content. Here again, an annual survey which produces statis- 
tical information based on inputs from local employers, both public 
and private, could provide the school system with a matrix of ski 11 
clusters which relate to specific job titles. This would not only be 
of significance concerning curricula design but also as a means of 
p.oviding insights into horizontal as well as vertical job mobility. 

Along with the shifts in technology and its implications for 
training, faculty, and physical facilities, there is the problem of 
determining what the employment experience has been of graduates from 
our vocational schools and the obvious implications for educational 
planning. I would suggest that an important ingredient in long range 
planning concerning the effectiveness of our vocational system will 
have to depend or the initiation of an annual survey of where our 
graduates have gone. What their job experiences have been and what 
changes, in terms of geographical as well as job mobility, have taken 
place. A survey program which follows a student for, let's say, five 
years post graduate, and indicates what jobs he has held and for how 
long, where these jobs have been and what shifts in the rates of pay 
have been, would be of great significance in any evaluation of the 
effectiveness of the particular type of training he has taken and the 
nature of the labor market we serve. 

Thus far, I have said nothing concerning the nature of the data 
which must be generated within our school systems concerning the 
operating efficiency of the system. We know very little about drop- 
out rates from vocational schools and the characteristics of the in- 
dividual who has dropped out. Nor do we know what has happened to 
the dropout following his leaving the school. We have only sporadic 
exit interviews which have been carefully designed to provide insight 
into the efficiency of faculty and administrative procedures, as well 
?.s relationship of the training programs by years of training to job 
placement even for school leavers. A standardization, within a geo- 
graphical area for all schools, of exit interviews, which should he 
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conducted by highly skilled counselors, couid produce an annual 
statistical series with reasons for leaving as well as longitudinal 
datum on job experience, unemployment rates, etc., of school leavers 
from vocational institutions which would be of obvious value. Insti- 
tutions could begin to design more effective means of holding students 
within the system. A longitud r nal survey of graduates as well as drop- 
outs, should have a counterpart regarding the source of origin of 
students as well as faculty and administrators coming into our voca- 
tional education. We know little concerning where our faculty have 
come from and the nature of their training as well as shifts through 
time in the characteristics of our faculty. We also know too little 
about the educational and experiential background for students coming 
into our vocational education programs. I would suggest that such 
historical data for students, as well as faculty and administrators, 
would provide us with the means of developing more effective remedial 
curricula as well as the development of more rational ties between 
vocational school and elementary school programs in the literacy and 
computational areas. 

Finally, I indicated earlier that I feel that for the development 
of an efficient planning program in vocational education, data must be 
gathered by relatively small units. I feel this is necessary for 
several reasons. To begin with, the use of national data present very 
little which is helpful for a local situation. What may be happening 
throughout the nation may have little significance for an educational 
system in a particular community. Furthermore what may be happening 
even at the state level may have very little significance for a par- 
ticular community. Thus, to be relevant, data must be of a local 
nature. Secondly, i would suggest that the data must be of a local 
nature because of the need for comparative statistics between like 
units. I suggest here that one means of judging the performance of 
a local school system would be to compare i t to a community with similar 
types of socioeconomic characteristics. Though an indicator will tell 
us something, in order to judge how that situation should or can be 
changed we can obtain valuable insights from a comparative analysis of 
such indicators and data with other school systems in communities which 
are substantially close to our own in key socioeconomic and educational 
characteristics. Having said this, however, I will quickly add that 
in many instances we may only find a whole group of similar community 
education systems are all doing equally poor] My point is, however, 
that we must be able to compare our local systems, or ever schools 
within the same system, on the basis of whatever standard of compari- 
son we think makes most sense. To do this, our data must be highly 
local or disaggregated. 

In closing, the major problem confronting us in data for educa- 
tional planning is that of providing a local educational system with 
a proper awareness of the need to allocate substantial funds over a 
period of time for these types of statistical programs. Typically, 
especially in the vocational education field, there has been too little 
research, statistical methodology and awareness of the need to provide 
data for continuing analysis in order to improve our educational plan- 
ning. Also, too frequently the vocational education system has looked 
to outside sources or other institutions for inputs into its own plan- 
ning procedures. I would state, unequivocally, that the massaging and 
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manipulation of manpower data, productivity statistics, or other types 
of information which have been designed primarily for noneduca t i ona 1 
purposes will continue to be of little value to the educator. The edu~ 
ca t i ona 1 establ J shment mus t now begin to include within its own ba i 1 i ~ 
wick those experts in these fields who will tailor statistical programs 
to the specific needs < ? the educational establishment. 
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COMMENTS ON HERBERT E. STRINER'S PAPER 
"DATA NEEDS FOR EDUCATIONAL PLANNING" 

by 

John M. Peterson* 



Herbert Striner has presented a very thought-provoking paper on 
the data needs for planning vocational education programs in public 
schools. Since the participants in this institute will break up into 
discusssion groups shortly, my role is to point out some issues raised 
by this paper. Personally, I might be inclined to agree with Striner 1 s 
suggestions, but let me raise a series of questions for the partici- 
pants. Perhaps they cannot afford to agree as cheaply as I could. 

The first question is. Are local schools ready for comprehensive 
planning and evaluation? Striner sounds very logical , but only econo- 
mists have the "irrational passion for passionless rationality." Do 
school boards face any pressures for such a completely rational 
approach? The general education curriculum is largely unplanned since 
it is traditional and determined by college entry requirements, accredi- 
tation standards, and teachers co lieges. Occasionally public cl amor 
arises for a particular course, such as economic education or sex 
education. Vocational education, likewise, is traditional and rigidly 
maintained by federal funding categories. 

But if schools do wish to plan, Striner's program has a very high 
cost to it. He suggests that metropolitan school districts need their 
own -scnnel to collect and analyze data, to evaluate performance and 
urricula. His performance evaluation suggestions also may 

, n applying severe standards to just one part of the school 

or it is in danger of si. ting a fight with the whole school 
by testing the general education deficiencies of students entering voca 
tional education. 

I recognize that this question seems impertinent in a conference 
on planning. But I do not think the Vocational Education Act of 1968 
requires planning at the local school level, nor does it set as strin- 
gent a standard of goal planning and performance evaluation as Striner 
advocates. At the state level , or even metropolitan-wide, only broad 
guidelines and funding allocation policies may be needed at this stage. 
For this purpose, national data and data from employment agencies may 
be quite useful. 

The second question is. How much outside participation in planning 
do schools want? Striner wants "to completely turn around some of our 
"basic at t i tudes as to the relationship of the educational institution 
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to the rest of the society. . . . Once employers become concerneo with 

the designing and providing of data necessary for planning in a voca - 
tional education system, they also become concerned with a more effec- 
tive use of that system as a source of skilled manpower." 

Now I can assure you that emp loyers will be critical and that 
thei** demands will be diverse and changing. But school administrators 
have been insulated from public pressures by a traditional curriculum 
and professional standards. Even at the state level, I do not see 
much willingness of administrators to consult advisory bodies. Why 
should local schools do more? 

Nov/ if schools plan for goals determined by educators, they may 
be more similar in different cities and more stable from year to year. 
Long-range trends in social needs may be more relevant than the annual 
needs of local employers. 

A third and related question is not suggested directly by Striner's 
paper, but it is relevant to the current drive for vocationa. education 
planning by the federal government. The question is. How much respon- 
sibility can local sch o ols accept for the labor market? So far in 
Amer i can history, forma 1 schoo ling of any kind has p rov i ded only a 
small fraction of the s I ill training required by private or public 
employers. Skills are largely learned on the job and through work expe- 
rience Public funds train only a minority of youth who do not enter 
college. So far ir American history, also, government employment sei 
vices have placed only a minor fraction of workers on jobs. We do not 
even have very good current information on demand and supply conditions 
in any local labor market. Furthermore, American history and many 
recent studies emphasize that our labor force is remarkably mobile. 

The'-e is great movement, especially by youth, among employers, among 
occupations, among industries and among geographic areas. So far, 
even national policy is not very clear and firm as to how much respon- 
sibility the federal government accepts for assuring each worker a job 
and for funding training for every worker. Are metropolitan schr 
districts, let alone state education departments, in any posit" ' + 

to assume a real responsibility for preparing every student c the or 
college or fcr a job? And even if the school was responsible t avery 
student, could it expect to be responsible for matching school supply 
with local demands in a quite fluid market? 

The point of these comments is that schools may not have to plan 
very accurately for local demand and supply conditions. In an under- 
supplied market, their graduates usually will be in demand if the cur- 
riculum is reasonably related to market data projections. The main 
national problem has been to get funds reallocated from declining 
fields like farming and coal mining and toward newer skills required 
by growth industries. 

A fourth question is. Should the goal of vocational education be 
to prepare students for specific jobs? This question may sound rather 
narrow and perhaps not exactly what Striner intended. However, he says, 
"our primary emphasis must really be . . . on the development of locally 
oriented, annual data coming from the private and public sector." He 
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urges involving employers in the "designing and providing of data," 
because he wants "a better production line for moving graduates into 
jobs." He also urges the surveying of graduates during their first 
five years of employment experience. 

I raise this question because l understand that some educators 
argue that it is wrong to train for initial jobs. Because of the 
mobility of youth and the rapid changes in technology, training should 
be aimed, they say, to make workers more adaptable. Some educators 
even view specific training as merely skill experiences and a broaden- 
ing part of general education. 

Perhaps neither extreme is desirable, the specific job training 
nor the sk i 1 1 -or i ented general education. Students expect to move 
into real jobs in local industry. Striner makes reference to the need 
for data for skill cluster analysis. He seems to want these to relate 
to specific job titles, but he mentions their value in relation to 
horizontal and vertical job mobility. As a matter of fact, I do not 
believe that most employers expect a school to completely train youth 
for jobs in these firms. What they do expect is training in certain 
specific skill clusters. The employer can adapt this training to 
his own unique conditions and he may be able to promote more rapidly 
the worker who has these fundamentals. The importance of Striner 1 s 
urging of surveys to involve employers in school planning, therefore, 
is to enhance the understanding between teacher and employer on what 
specific skills the student is gaining. 

A fifth question is. What level of skill should the school aim 
to provide? Apprenticeship programs and technical institutes aim for 
rather long periods of training. On the other hand, most federal man- 
power programs provide very short periods of training in low-order 
skills, often a mere job-readiness or employability training. I be- 
lieve that an important criterion for the worth of any training is the 
difference it makes to the youth in earning power. Can he get a job 
easier and will he earn more, than he would have without the training? 
Unfortunately, some of our school proqrams " to train youth for 
very low-wage jobs with little pro vancement. Also, our 

vocational educators often expose ti.v.. weakness of their own curriculum 
when they complain that employers do not show any indication of paying 
higher starting wages for their graduates. Even if the school program 
is designed only to serve the students and not the employers, the re- 
sults should show that the training was worth the student's investment 
in time effort, and foregone earnings. 

If you get past al l of these questions in complete agreement with 
Herbert Striner, then I think you will agree with his suggestions on 
data needs for planning. Very logically, he says, plan your curriculum 
and course content in terms of the jobs local employers are offering. 
Test your entering students for reading and computational deficiencies. 
Keep historical records on the sources and progress of students and 
faculty. Test the graduates for skill performance. Survey employers 
on student performance, and survey graduates on their employment ex- 
periences. Compare your performance with other schools of similar 
size and environments. 
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If you don't agree with Striker, don't despair, 
topics of the speeches for the rest of the conference 
of planning and data will be presented as alternatives 
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CHANGING TECHNOLOGY AND VOCATIONAL AND TECHNICAL EDUCATION: 

SOME PERSPECTIVES 

by 

Daniel Creamer* 



I n t roduct I on 

A student of long dedication to the subject of technology and 
vocational education would, I am sure, shy away from the assigned sub" 
ject as being too complex for adequate presentation in the form of a 
position paper for a study group. Only a Johnny— come- 1 atel y to both 
fields would have the brashness to undertake the assignment. In this 
respect, I am eminently qualified since my introduction to examining 
the interface between changing technology and changing manpower needs 
began only in 1967, and, even during this brief intend, my involvement 
has been only on a part-time basis. 



These few autobiographical details should explain why vou are most 
unlikely to find any fresh insights. My much more limited objective 
is to set out a few general con s i dera t i ons which may be helpful to a 
group starting out on the mission of formulating five-year plans for 
vocational education. 



There are at least three general aspects of technology that can 
be said to haves impijcts on technical and vocational education. (Here- 
after vocational education will be used to embrace technical education 
requiring some post-secondary education but not as much as a bachelor's 
degree.) The. most obvious and important impact is the effect of tech- 
nological changes on the content, level, and number of Jobs. Through 
technology new products and services are introduced. These play an 
important role in causing some existing industries to decline and new 
or other industries to expand. Other technological innovations result 
in more economical methods of fabrication and processing which also 
can affect the survival and/or growth of particular industries as well 
as the content of jobs, hence training for employment. Both types of 
innovations, of course, can have some influence on the geographic 
location of jobs. 



The second general aspect of the i nterre 1 at ions between changing 
technology and planning for vocational education consists of the new 
and developing techniques, relying usually on electronic devices, to 
assist, improve, and extend the teaching function. 



To some, the third general aspect may seem to strain the more 
conventional usage of the word "technology." What I have in mind for 
this category is the possibilities of some breakth roughs in estimating 
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and projecting manpower demand and supply that may result in more 
detailed and precise projections than are currently available. The 
relevance of this to the planning process is obvious. 

This paper consists in elaborating these first and third aspects 
by which changing technology impinges in planning of vocational educa- 
tion. ! am obliged to omit the second aspect since my ignorance in that 
particular subject is virtually total. 

Technological Innovation ar- d Vocational Education 

Since the past can s„,,,etimes be read as a prologue to the future, 
it might be helpful to consider how product and process innovations over 
the past few decades have wrought changes in the job content of occupa- 
tions, the number employed, and geographic location, etc. Of all of 
these impacts, the one upon the job content of occupations is perhaps 
the most important single impact in the context of this discussion. 

While we are not completely ignorant of what has happened to job con- 
tent in recent decades, our information nonetheless is grossly inade- 
quate, particularly for planning purposes. These informational gaps 
exist, despite the collection of a considerable volume of occupational 
statistics, especially as a component part of the decennial census of 
population. It is essential that those charged with the planning re- 
sponsibility understand the limitations and inadequacies of the Census 
occupational statistics as well as occupational data from other sources. 

For our present purposes there are two principal deficiencies to 
the Census of Occupations. One is the occupational classifications 
and the other is the method of data collection. With respect to the 
classification system, it is one that dates from the turn of the century 
and was conceived to reflect socioeconomic classes in order to test the 
validity of Marxian predictions of the impact of capitalism on the 
working population. According to one student of occupational data, 

James G. Scoville, "Although Marx envisioned the elimination of the jobs 
of operatives and attendants, he emphasized that the pr<~.c of capital 

accumulation led not only to the subs^it " r f e. upitaJ fo> i3bur , ice 
of unskilled labor for skilled. The substitution of women and children 
for men is also a part of this general process. 

The information provided by a classification system directed to 
checking on Marx's prediction is wholly irrelevant to vocational 
educational planning and, more importantly, it does not go the heart 
of the matter. What does matter, as Scoville persuasively argues, is 
the job content (the nature of the work performed) and the level of 
the job (more about this later). The Census occupational classifi- 
cations by design do not capture these essential attributes of jobs. 

Another major limitation is the lack of precision in the informa- 
tion reported. Before the last Census of 1970, census data were based 
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on information obtained by an interviewer from a member of each house- 
hold, who frequently was not the person who was employed. Such respon- 
dents often do not know the nature of the jobs performed by other em- 
ployed members of the household. This undoubtedly has resulted :n 
considerable misinformation on occupations even at the level of one- 
digit classification. The use of mail-back schedules for a majority 
of households in the 1970 Census may result in greater accuracy owing 
to the pos sibil it y of the emp 1 oyed membe r s of the hou seho 1 d pa r t i c i - 
pating in the completion of the schedule. This innovation, however, 
cannot possibly alter the inadequacies of the classification system 
itself. 

There is still another serious shortcoming to the census classi- 
fication system. Educational planners, teachers, and young people 
have a special and necessary interest in the content and number of 

entrance jobs as well as the job laddei the lines of promotion typi- 

cally open as one pe rforms we 11 in the entrance job and acquires addi- 
tional training and experience. This knowledge requires the identi- 
fication of job families. The census classification scheme, however, 
has virtually no information for us on these critical considerations. 

A second possible source of information about job content is the 

Dictionary of Occupational Titles (D.O.T.) which has now been issued 
in three editions, the latest revision appearing in 1965. The D j ct io- 
p a ry has been a project of the U.S. Employment Service and has been 
desiigned to assist the Employment Service in its placement function; 
i.e., the matching of the qualifications of job applicants with the 
job content of unfilled jobs of employers. Thus in the words of the 
U.S. Employment Service the "Dictionary is aimed . . . directly at the 

needs of the operating offices of the public employment service. it 
was thought o>f as a central device in a general program of furnishing 
information about occupations with a c? *:a IHri job descriptions 

comp 1 eme 1 ' *' i ; and add.ny sup^iemt.. .u i information both about an in- 
iiUaLi/ as a wnOie and about its component occupations. 1 ^ 

Regardless of the aptness of the occupati on- -a’- titles for the 
placement function of the Employment Service, stc D i c t i ona ry can make 
no contribution to the estimate of the job conlef 1 ’: of the U.S. economy 
since there are no employment data associated viti the titles. The 
refinements introduced in the third edition of 19-65 attempted to 
measure the degree to which each job defined by c i occupational title 
emphasizes work with data, people, and things. These sorts of involve- 
ment, however, say very little about what the worker really does in 
the job. It is the latter that is relevant to t\.a economic and techno- 
logical questions of training, wage structure, Pnd worker movement.-* 

Tne Occupational Outlook Handbook , prepare and issued by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, may wel I be the ores source that is most 



2 ; 



Dictionary of Occupational Titles , 1933- Ph 
(Q jote d by Scov i 1 1 e , p~! 75 



p . x § i i -xxv i i i 



3 Ibid. , 
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familiar to you since this Handbook is especially designed for use In 
guiding youth toward career goals and because it has jeen available as 
-3 working tool since 19^9- The most recent edition is the ninth, dated 
1970-71, and includes occupational projections to 1930 for 700 occupa- 
t ions . 

Although I have never had occasion to use the Handbook for its in- 
tended primary purpose, I am sure, nevertheless, that its descriptions 
of each occupation, the training requirements, the well-informed guesses 
as to which occupations are expected to expand, stabilize, or contract, 
along with references to additional information are all helpful to 
counselors and youth alike. However, generalizations concerning trends 
in broad occupational groupings, based as they are on data from the 
censuses of occupations, suffer the limitations of the original classi- 
fication system, i.e., socioeconomic designations in place of a more 
relevant cl ass i f i catory system of content and level of jobs. 

Another 1 imitation from your point of view needs to be mentioned. 
The occupational trend projections are national in terms of geographic 
coverage, and your mandate from Congress is to prepare state or regional 
plans. It is true, of course, that the relevant labor market for cer- 
tain occupations is indeed national. This has been true for top execu- 
tives, scientists, engineers and professional athletes. More often, 
however, the relevant market is regional or local. And it is not 
necessarily inconsistent for trends in a given state or region to 
differ from the national trend. Needless to say, this Is ”'»5~ 

sible for industrial trends. 



While the 1 dent I f i cat ion of past trends for regional, state or 
local areas, given equivalent data, is no more difficult than the iden- 
tification of national trends, the projection of past trends into the 
future at a sub-national level is much more difficult than the projec- 
tion of national trends. This arises primarily from the fact that a 
continental economy, such as that of the United States, approximates 
a closed system. This means that factors originating abroad can be 
largely ignored without a serious loss in accuracy. At the sub-national 
level this comforting assumption is no longer realistic. 



Summary of Some Occupational Trends 

Despite these serious limitations to existing statistical data 
on occupations it is possible to extract some useful information on 
past trends. Moreover, it is reasonable to claim that the changes re- 
presented by past trends are largely, but not exclusively, traceable 
directly or indirectly to changing technology. 



However , 
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short detoir to establish background seems to 
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lytical distinctions. To judge the impact of technol og i ca 1 change on 
jobs, it is usually helpful to distinguish between the changing relative 
and absolute importance of particular occupations withiq an unchanging 
occupational structure and the character of occupations eliminated by 
new technology as well as the character of occupations that are newly 
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created. Within a t'me interval of several decades continuing occu- 
pations far outnumber the occupations that are either eliminated or 
c rea ted . 



A changing occupational mix within a constant occupational struc- 
ture is brought about by changing industrial mix. Typ i ca 1 1 y each in- 
dustry operated with a particular complement of occupations. There- 
fore, changes ever time in the relative importance of specific occupa- 
tions will d a pehd on which industries have expanded, stabilized, or 
reduced employment, New occupations may result from the development 
of & new pro^Ot and industry, such as the electronic computer, or 
from the introduction of a new technology into a continuing industry. 

An example a f thi s is the creation of the job of machine operators 
when eigai — making tnochines came into use. These machine operators 
virtually replaced the hand cigar-maker, a skilled workman, thus illus- 
trating how t e ohn°lc>9 i ca 1 change can eliminate an occupation. 



A cons i d e fet • on of occupational change from one decade tc the next 
is bound to b e dominated , owing to tha weight of their numbers, by the 
changing mix of the Continuing occupations. This fact needs to be borne 
in mind as v/ e ^Xa^in^ the occupational statistics for 1940, 1950, and 

i960. (Tho$© fr<?m the 1970 Census of Population are not yet available.) 
Our first statistical reading is based on the conventional, but inade- 
quate, soc it>e c t»rit>m i c classifications of occupations from the Censuses 
of Population (Table 1 ) . 



The groupings or e listed in descending order of their socioeconomic 
statu?. In term? of absolute numbers employed, the only category to 
show & continut>u?ly declining trend is that of laborers and kindred 
workers. Tp i s i? a classification of unskilled jobs. The persistent 
dec Tea se is brimatjly^ but not exclusively, due to the falling demand 
for farm lat?Q>r e r? which, in turn, is attributable to the expanded use 
of labor - sa'/ 1 n9 machinery, artificial fertilizers, pesticides, and 
weed|<i 1 1 ers / 



There v^s a1s 0 a decline between 1 940 and I960, but not from 1940 
to 1950, in th^ PUmbcr employed as managers, officials and proprietors. 
In this grobb th^ reduced employment opportunities have been restricted 
to proprietors both on and off farms. The trend to larger units of 
operation h#$ b e <£h economy-wide. 



At the UpPeT ebd of the socioeconomic ladder, the professional, 
technical w Ork®r a jUst about doubled their numbers between 1940 and 
I960 while Olerjc^i and kindred workers more than doubled theirs. Of 
the remainder, craftsmen, foremen, etc., (the skilled workers) increased 
the»r employment by 69 percent while sales and kindred workers and 
operatives ahd k'nd r ed workers (semi-skilled) each expanded by about 
50 percent. The Sm a 11 est increase, but as much as 36 percent, occurred 
among service Wo r ke r s. 



There is, of c°urse, more than one way to summarize these trends, 
in the current edition of the Occupational Outlook Handbook the authors 
not^ : 
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Employment in Census Social -Economic Groups 
19^0 to I960 
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Among the most significant changes in the Nation's 
occupational structure has been the shift toward white - 
collar Jobs. In 1956, for the first time in the Nation's 
history, white-collar workers — professional, managerial, 
clerical and sa i es--outnumbered blue-collar workers-- 
craftsrrsen, operatives and laborers. 

As American industries continue to grow larger, more 
complex, and more mechanized, fundamental changes will 
take place in the Nation's occupational structure. 

Furthermore occupations will become more complex and 
more specialized. 

Because of the continuation of these underlying technological 
trends, the Handbook concludes: 

Through the 1970 's we can expect a continuation 
of the =*apid growth of white-collar occupations, a 
slower than average growth of blue-collar occupations, 
a faster than average growth among service workers, and 
a further decline of farm workers. Total employment is 
expected to increase about 25 percent between 1 968 and 
I 98 O. In comparison, an increase of about 36 percent 
is expected for wh i te-col 1 a r jobs, and only about 13 
percent for blue-collar occupations. By 1980, white- 
collar Jobs will account for more than one-half of all 
employed workers compared with about 47 percent in 1968 . 

The rapid growth expected for white-collar workers and 
service workers reflects continuous expansion of the 
service-producing industries which employ a relatively 
large proportion of these workers. The growing demand 
for workers to perform research and development, to pro- 
vide education and health services, and to process the 
increasing amount of paperwork throughout all types of 
enterprises, also will be significant in the growth of 
white-collar jobs. The slower than average growth of 
blue-collar and farm workers reflects the expanding use 
of labor-saving equipment in our Nation's industries 
and the relatively slow growth of the good s-produc i ng 
industries that employ large proportions of blue-collar 
workers . ^ 

These then are the broad occupational trends of recent decades an 
their projection to the end of the current decade as they emerge from 
the official statistics cast in the official occupational categories. 
Clearly they tell some of the facts planners need to know but not 
nearly enough. 

The serious shortcomings of the official system of occupational 



^ Occupational Outlook Handbook , 1970, pp. 15, 16. 
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classification hav 3 have prompted James G. Scoville to devise a more 
realistic, and potentially therefore more informative, schema for 
classifying jobs. In Scoville 1 s wo rds, "Job content is . . • con — 
ce i ved to have two ma in d i mens ions : the j ob family and the 1 evel of 

job content." He elaborates by noting: 

A job family is defined by the material, equipment, 
or functions about which the jobs in it are centered. In 
any discussion of job content, it is crucial to determine 
the focus of the job. The content of the job depends on a 
number of factors about which one can ask this type of 
question: does the job involve handling materials, tools, 

machines, money or dealing with people. Jobs with a 
similar focus will be grouped into job families by this 
major focus . 



. . . job content concerns the levels of complexity 

within the various job families. The level of content 
depends not only on manual dexterity but on the mental 
function, as well as responsibility and coordinating 
duties .... Such a twofold breakdown will indicate 
for the whole economy the major technical foci of jobs 
as well as the relative levels of content. 5 

Unfortunately, it is not now possible to fill in this mode 1 with 
the details that planners for vocational education require. As 
second best, however, one can do what Scoville has actually done: 
rearrange the existing statistics on detailed occupations from the 
Census of Population so as to conform with his classification of 
job families and within families by job content. This is pouring old 
wine into new bottles. But in this instance, the wine becomes trans- 
formed to a degree and is somewhat more gratifying. 

For the purpose at hand, and in light of the data, Scoville 
distinguishes 18 job families and within each family, a maximum of 
five content levels with level I the highest and V the lowest (see 
Table 2). 6 

■fc. 

First a few comments on the relative trends between 1 9^0 and I960 
in terms of job families with attention centered primarily on the 
combined employment of men and women. One of the striking findings 
concealed by the official classifications is the growing importance 
of nonspeci a 1 i zed jobs using tools and machinery and equipment. The 
specialized jobs in these same production processes have been in 
relative decline. Both trends have been more consistent and marked 
among men holding such jobs than among women. 

The sales function is the only other job family where the dis- 
tinction between specialized and nonspec i a 1 i zed is made. Here the 



^Scoville, pp. 12-13- 
^ I b i d . , Chapter 2. 
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TABLE 2: PER CENT DISTRIBUTION OF EMPLOYMENT 

BY JOB FAMILY AND SEX, 1940, 1950, I960 



Male 


Fema 1 e 


Ma 1 e 


& Female 


1940 1950 i960 


1940 1950 1960 


19^0 


T950 I960 



Tool s 

Spec? al i zed 
Nonspec i a 1 i zed 


4.4 

18.3 


5.0 

21.2 


4.5 

21.7 


3.3 

1 .4 


3.6 

2.2 


2.5 

1.8 


4. 1 
14.1 


4.6 

15.8 


3-9 

15.2 


Machinery 6 Equip. 
Spec i a 1 i zed 
Nonspeci al i zed 


2.9 

9.3 


2.7 

10.8 


2. 1 
11.4 


. 2 
15.3 


.9 
15- 1 


• 5 

12.8 


2.2 

10.8 


2.2 

12.0 


1 .6 
1 1 .9 


1 nspect i on 


2.0 


2.6 


3.8 


.7 


.8 


1 . 1 


1.7 


2. 1 


2.9 


Vehicle Operation 


6.3 


6.6 


7.3 


. 1 


• 3 


.2 


4.8 


4.8 


5.0 


Fa rm 


23- 1 


15.4 


8.6 


4.3 


3.7 


1 .8 


18.5 


12. 1 


6.4 


C 1 e r i ca 1 


6.1 


6.7 


7.6 


21.6 


27.5 


31.8 


9.9 


12.6 


15.4 


Sal es A 


2. 1 


2.3 


2.6 


.5 


.8 


.9 


1.7 


1 . 8 


2. 1 


Sales B° 


5.4 


5-5 


6.0 


6.9 


8.3 


8.0 


5-7 


6.3 


6.6 


Personal Services 


4. 1 


3.7 


3.6 


27. 8 


1 8.5 


19.6 


10.0 


7.9 


8.8 


Entertai nment 


.6 


.6 


.6 


.9 


.9 


• 9 


.6 


.7 


.7 


P rotect i on 


1 .4 


V. 5 


1.7 


JU 


. 1 


. 1 


1 .0 


1 . 1 


1.2 


Administration S 
Organi zat ion 


10.0 


10.7 


11.4 


4. 1 


5. 1 


4.3 


8.6 


9.1 


9.1 


Research & Design 


1 .2 


2.0 


3.2 


. 1 


.4 


• 3 


.9 


1.5 


2.2 


Educat i on 


.9 


1.0 


1.6 


7.2 


5-5 


6.3 


2.5 


2.3 


3. 1 


Heal th 


1.3 


1.3 


1 .6 


4.8 


5.6 


6.7 


2.2 


2.6 


3.2 


We 1 fa re 


.5 


• 5 


• 7 


.7 


.6 


.6 


.5 


.5 


.6 



A = considerable knowledge of product 
° B = little knowledge of product 
* Less than .1 



Source: Scoville, op.cit., Table 41, pp. 104-107 
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reverse has occur red--the relative gain of the specialized has been 
significantly larger than the gain of the nonspec i a 1 i zed . The same 
relative movements applied to men as well as to women. 

Needless to say, this distinction and its associated trends are 
highly relevant to the planning effort. This follows since the gen- 
eral educational development along with the specific vocational prep- 
aration differ as to content and duration depending whether a given 
job is specialized or not. 

Aside from the frequently observed sharp decline in farm jobs 
and the nearly equally sharp rise in clerical jobs, Scoville's model 
highlights the significant percentage gains in inspection jobs, in 
entertainment, protection, administration and organization, research 
and design, health, and education (though the latter is restricted 
to men, suggesting that the principal expansion in relative terms has 
been in post-secondary education). Personal service jobs, however, 
sustained a relative decline of about one-third, with the loss among 
the women much larger than among the men. This undoubtedly reflects 
the shrinkage in the supply of domestic servants owing to the reduc- 
tion in the immigration of unskilled persons, and the expanding edu- 
cational and employment opportunities of racial minorities so that 
fewer had to settle for household employment. 

Trends in the level of job content, Scoville's second dimension, 
are also pertinent to the planner for there are significant differ- 
ences in the educational and training requirements among the five 
levels (Table 3). The higher the level, the longer is the duration 
of both general educational development and specific vocational prep- 
aration. Scoville summarizes this dimension over the two postwar 
decades by noting: 

These figures show the continued strong growth of 
the upper three job-content groups, with relative stabil- 
ity in the number of workers on lower levels. The two 
top groups have expanded from one— sixth In 19^0 to almost 
one quarter of the jobs in I960. 

Not only does the over-all distribution of the content 
level differ between the two sexes, but the rates of change 
have also diverged widely. 

The national advance in the percentage of level I 
workers comes entirely from shifts in male employment, 
while levels II and III have experienced their sharpest 
growth among women, largely in the ‘clerical 1 areas. De- 
clines in the percentage share of workers on the lower 
levels have largely stemmed from changes in the male dis- 
t r i but i on . 7 



^Scoville, pp. 35~36 . 
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TABLE 3: PER CENT D I STR I BUT I ON OF EMPLOYMENT 

BY JOB LEVEL AND SEX, 1940, 1950, I960 





Ma l e 


Fema 1 e 


Male & Female 


1 

1940 


*4.8 


10.0 


6. 1 


1950 


6. 1 


8.5 


6.8 


I960 


8. *4 


9.2 


8.7 


1 1 

19^0 


11.8 


2.7 


9.6 


1950 


1*4.5 


*4. 1 


1 1.5 


I960 


18.7 


*4.6 


1 *4.2 


1 1 1 

19*40 


27.8 


30.7 


28.5 


1950 


30.9 


36.5 


32.5 


I960 


31 . 8 


39.0 


3*4.2 


IV 








19*40 


27.0 


15.6 


24.2 


1950 


22.6 


16. 1 


20.7 


I960 


17.5 


15-9 


17.0 


V 








19*40 


28.5 


*4 1 . 0 


31 .6 


1950 


25.9 


3*4.8 


28.5 


I960 


22.6 


31 .2 


25-4 



Source: See Table 2. 
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The most important finding with respect to the regional distri- 
bution of job-content levels is that th^re has been a continued ten- 
dency toward homogeneity in the various regions of the country, in 
terms of the overall balance of job content. A similar finding can 
also be made with respect to job families. 

With a methodology similar to that used by the authors of the 
Occupational Outlook Handbook in their projections to 1980, Scoville 
has projected the trends from 19A0-1960 period to 1970. Not unex- 
pectedly his projection show a continuation of the past trends in 
job families and job con e ,1 but the pace of change is more moderate. 

To anyone with only =£ casual acquaintance with the manpower 
literature, these occupati onai trends probably have a familiar ring. 

If this is so, it reflects how modes :: are the differences? created 
by new bottles. The core rr r tree difficulty is the old wine. Congress 
has mandated the state d i rectors of vocational education to draw up 
master plans. But the existence of rhis informational gap goes far 
toward reducing the mandate to an emr ty gesture. As I see it, the 
state directors should make it clear to the appropriate Congressional 
Committees that their will is being frustrated and therefore Congress 
should mandate, and support v h adecuate appropriations, the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics or the Bu eau o~ Census, or both jointly, to ini- 
tiate a comprehensive revision of the official statistics of occupa- 
tions so that the statistics reflect actual transactions in the job 
market and have analytical significance. 

Thus far we have attempted to summarize the broad changes between 
prewar and postwar bench marks in the character of all jobs in those 
particular years. Thus we have been concerned with the net resultant 
of all sorts of job changes but dominated, as we noted earlier, by 
the changing proportions of the jobs that continue from one bench 
mark to the next one. While it may be claimed that technological 
changes have been responsible for forging most of the job changes, 
a more direct impact of changing technology becomes more visible on 
newly created and eliminated jobs. While our information on this 
aspect of change is even more limited, some indications nevertheless 
a re ava i 1 ab 1 e . 

The first, by Professor James R. Bright, is directed to the re- 
lationship of one particular type of technological change, namely, 
automation, and skill requirements. In his study automation is used 
in its basic meaning given to it by its originator, D. S. Harder, who 
restricted the term to highly automatic and integrated machinery 
sys terns . ” 



Sjames R. Bright, M The Relation of Increasing Automation to 
Skill Requirements" in The Employment Impact of Technological Change 
CNational Commission on Technology, Automation, and Economic Progress), 
1966, M, 207 - 221 . 
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It is Bright's purpose in this study to "examine precisely what 
machinery evolution toward automation does to job content." Once thts 
is established the kind of retraining and education that is required 
can be considered more intelligently. Professor Bright sums up his 
conclusions in the following way: 

During the several years that 1 , ' n ent in field re- 
search on managerial problems in so-colled automated 
plants and in exploring automation with industrialists, 
government personnel, social scientists, and other re- 
searchers, I was startled to find th the upgrading ef- 

fect had not occurred to anywhere near the extent that is 
often assumed. On the contrary, there was more evidence 
that automation had reduced the skill requirements of the 
operating work force, and occasionally of the entire fac- 
tory force, including the maintenance organization. 

I found that frequent instances in which management's 
stated belief that automation had required a higher caliber 
of work force ski 1 1 was refuted when the facts were ex- 
plored. The training time for some key jobs was reduced 
after automation to a fraction of the former figure. Here, 
then, was a series of results which directly opposed com- 
mon automation claims. They certainly challenged the truth, 
or at least the universal applicability of the assumption 
that the automated factory requires a more highly skilled 
work force than the conventional one. This is not to deny 
that there were examples of skill increases required by 
automation; but it did seem that their frequency and impor- 
tance were exaggerated. 



A significant conclusion ... is that automation does 
not inevitably mean lack of opportunity for the unskilled 
worker. On the contrary, automated machinery tends to re- 
quire less operator skill after certain levels of mechani- 
zation are achieved. It seems that the average worker will 
master different jobs more quickly and easily when using 
highly automatic machinery. Many so-called key jobs, cur- 
rently requiring long experience and training, will be re- 
duced to easily learned, machine-tending jobs. 9 

These observations lead Bright to formulate his "law of automation 
evol ut i on" : 



Once an economic-technical activity (which may re- 
quire very high skill) has been analyzed, it is suscep- 
tible to mechanization. If the economic-social impoi — 
tance is high, both mental and physical activities In the 
task will be reduced or improved in performance by mecha- 
nizing elements of the work. Gradually all elements are 



9 Ibid . , ||, 208 . 
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mechanized and physically integrated, and then the system 
is "automatic." During the evolution the high skill 
needed to (a) manual ( y execute the task, and (b) build, 
install, and debug the automatic system of doing the job, 
gradually declines. The skill and the amount of labor 
required to carry on the activity reduces to the level 
that is readily available 'n the work force and of no 

s ? qn i f i cant 1 y higher cost chan for the less mechanized 
in 

S/stem. 1 u 

In his concluding remarks he notes that: 

The increase in skill required in our society may be 
very real and very significant, but because of this tech- 
nical-economic law it stems only in minor part from the 
use of automatic machines . J ' 



Bright then goes on to list six other major technological develop- 
ments that created great dislocations and imbalances in work force 



skills. 



These trends 

I I 



of 



ma n 1 s 



t nc reas 

identified as "(l) transportation; (2) 
trol of the physical environment and 1 
and synthesize materials; (5) extension of man 
ties; (6) mechanization of physical activities 
mechanization of intellectual 
of human life."* 2 



ng technical capability are 
mastery of energy; (3) con- 
fe forms; (4) ability to alter 
s sensory capabili- 
(automation); (7) 



activities (automation); (8) control 



The same volume of the report by the National Commission on 
Technology, Automation, and Employment is also the source findings of 
the second study to be summarized. 

The co-authors, Morris A. Horowitz and Irwin L . Herrstadt , state: 

Primary interest is the effect of automation or 
technological change upon the skill requirement of occu- 
pations. With reference to any single industry, we are 
interested in knowing which occupations, if any, have 
been eliminated, and which, if any, have been newly 
created. For both el iminated and new occupations, we are 
interested in work content, and in the education, training, 
and other personal requirements needed for successful per- 
formance. For other occupations, we are concerned with 
changes in content and worker skill requirements resulting 



I 0 I b i d . , 

I I Ibid . , 
1 2 Ibid. , 



I I , 220. 
II, 221 . 
I I , 228. 
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trom technological change. ' 3 

As to the methodology at the base of this ar 1 ys i s , it is 
sufficient for our purpose to mention that the ar lysis and evaluation 
rests primarily upon the comparison tof job descr : ions In a particular 
industry in the Dictionary of Occupational Title? 19^9 and 1964. A 
careful analysis of changes in job., was carried 6u in five industries- 
three in manufacturing, one in hea T th service, anc one in finance. Of 
the five industries the findings for occupations i the machine shop 
industry are probably of most interest to this grc ld and, in any case, 
may be considered as typical of their conclusions for all five 
industries. 

Here again the authors' own summary is used: 

Thera is evidence to support both an overall increase 
or decrease in skill requirements in machine *shop occupa- 
tions. Educational and training requirements 0’~ continuing 
titles have risen, despite some polarization. however , the 
large number of new titles need less educat io, on the 
average than the continuing ones and include i el] a c i ve 1 y 
fewer titles that need either a great deal or ery little 
training. These conflicting educational and raining 
developments suggest no net change in skill levels. Changes 
in occupational content, while numerous and complicated, 
indicate much the same. On the other hand, the worker 
functions of new titles contain proportionately more low 
and medium skilled titles than the continuing titles and 
indicate a decline in skill levels. 

Changes in aptitudinal and temperamental requirements, 
however, contradict evidence of either no change or a drop 
in skills. The aptitudinal changes are complex but, on 
balance, point to some skill increases. The temperamental 
changes point in the same direction; more continuing titles 
involve evaluation and more new titles, both evaluation and 
precision, instead of one or the other alone 

What is the import of these two careful studies for planners of 
vocational education? Perhaps the most obvious inference is that one 
should be suspicious of easy generalizations concerning the impact of 
technological change on the skill, educational and training require- 
ments of jobs. Effects of technological change typically ramify into 
many facets of the total job effort and typically these tend to be 
more or less offsetting rather than reinforcing if n terms of c!eim*r>^*ng 



13Morris A. Horowitz and Irwin L. Herrstadt, "Changes in the Skill 
Requirements of Occupations in Selected Industries" in The Employment 
Impact of Technological Change (National Commission on Technology, 
Automation, and Economic Progress), 1966, II, 227* 

1 , II, 266 . 
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ever higher skills and effort from the worker. To assume the latter, 
creates the danger of insisting on excessive educational and skill 
specification, a potential source of disillusionment and resentment 
on the part of the worker. 

Another inference, in my judgment, is that more such studies 
covering a broader range of industries and occupations are needed 
and that there should be a continuing program of such studies since 
technological change itself is continuous. This research program 
probably should be centered in, or at least coordinated, by the Federal 
government since its findings should have wide geographic validity. 

This should minimize wasteful duplication. 

Technology in the '70*5 

With the use of a broad brush the discussion has a -tempted to 
highlight what is known of the effect of past and current technological 
change on the character of jobs. The irrelevancy of much of the offi- 
cial occupational statistics and the restricted coverage of firmly 
based empirical studies have been stressed. In other words, the path 
to the recent past is rather dimly lit. If this is so, is it reasonable 
to expect a wel 1-1 ighted road to the future — even to the near-term 
future, which is the period you are asked to plan for? 

Forecasts that have any claim to be taken seriously are extremely 
difficult to prepare. While there may be cases in which simple ex- 
trapolation of past trends is serviceable, this is likely to be so 
only where the conditioning factors are relatively stable. But sta- 
bility is hardly the word that has characterized technology in the 
postwar decades. Thus, where the nub of the problem is the effect of 
chang i ng technology on the content and level of jobs as well as their 
number, mechanical projections cannot be considered seriously. To 
give emphasis to this point, we shal 1 refer to the planning effort 
as the art of looking ahead. 

The art consists basically in anticipating not only the pace of 
technological innovation but also its character. It is the latter that 
is related to the content and level of jobs, which in turn affects voca- 
tional education and training. The pace of innovation would give some 
clues as to how soon new jobs would be created and how soon and which 
of the old jobs would become obsolete. Can anything helpful be said 
on either point? 

With respect to the pace of innovations, it is necessary to con- 
sider what some of the determinants are. The discussion that follows 
concentrates on the one determinant, which in my view, is the most 
important of all. 

It has been established that In the twentieth century techno- 
logical innovations have their origin in the expansion of scientific 
knowledge. Thus, the pace of innovations in the middle and long term, 
if not in the short term, is determined by the pace of developments 
in pure science, a term that embraces basic research. (in the short- 
term this relation is much looser owing to the lag in exploiting the 
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applied potentialities of recent scientific findings). 



The critical question then is what is likely to happen to the pace 
of scientific discovery in the decade of the ' 70 * s? I have argued else- 
where that its pace, compared with the first two decades, is likely to 
be significantly reduced. The argument rests on the following obser- 
vations and assumptions: 

1. The major source of new scientific knowledge has been 
universities, similar nonprofit associations, and the 
Federal government . 

2. The universities and cognate organizations have based 
their scientific effort in large part on financial 
support from the Federal government. 

3. Beginning in the latter part of the 60 1 s and continuing 

to the present, there has been a gradual reduction in the 
real value of Federal appropriations in support of science 
at the universities: this serves to reduce the volume of 

scientific explorations and the training of new scientists. 

4. The reduction in financial support originates in the ne- 
cessity to restrict governmental expenditures in an in- 
flationary economic climate and in the indiscriminate 
hostility of university students and their immature faculty 
members to scientific inquiry owing to some seriously mis- 
guided past applications of technology based on scientific 

i nqu i ry . 

In my judgment, the constraints on Federal expenditures owing to 
inflationary pressures wMl persist in varying degrees into the fore- 
seeable future. Perhaps more Importantly, there will be a growing 
demand upon public authorities to scrutinize carefully many innova- 
tions for secondary effects on the quality of environment and health. 
This necessary regulatory function Is bound to increase the costs of 
innovation and by this means exercise a retarding effect. These delays, 
moreover, will be aggravated by the time that must elapse, even In the 
most efficient of bureaucracies, to test and obtain clearance for an 
evet — expanding array of technological innovations. 

Also Important in this context is the concurrent demand upon gov- 
ernment to counteract the harmful effects of past innovations. This 
must lead to a shift of resources to applied research, and this prob- 
ably will occur by depriving basic research of some of its needed 
support . 

If my argument is valid, the momentum of technological change of 
the first two postwar decades will not be maintained in the decade of 
the ! 70 l s. To the extent there Is a slowing in the rate of innovations, 
your planning assignment becomes a bit less difficult, at least after 
the first five-year plan. This possibility, however, in no way elim- 
inates the knotty problem of how to anticipate what technological 
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innovations will be introduced over the planning period and how these 
affect the content, level and location of jobs. 

It follows from this line of reasoning that the bulk of the tech- 
nological innovations in the very first five-year plan essentially are 
not dependent on extending the scientific frontier. Rather they are 
mo re 1 i ke 1 y to be based on the to rpus of scientific know ledge now i n 
being. There is a high probability, therefore, that most of the ex- 
pected innovations are already under development. In this event, the 
planner, in principle, has the possibility (l ) of eliciting from enter 
prise and other decision makers, the potential innovations which are 
under devel opment and have a high p roba bility of being put to com 
mercial use in the next five years; (2) of translating these new 
innovations into the number and content and level of jobs; (3) of deter- 
mining the impact on competing product and processes, also in terms of 
the number and content and level of jobs; and (4) of evaluating the 
effect on the geographic distribution of employment opportunities. 

How serious is the qualification that the planner can perform these 
fact-finding tasks "in principle 11 ? The answer, unfortunately, is that 
these tasks are extremely difficult to carry out in the present state 
of the art and in the present climate of distrust. Information on forth 
coming innovations is rightly regarded as privileged by enterprise, 
sin ce ma ny of these in nova t ions may we 11 determine its near-term future 
competitive strength. A premature release of such information might 
undercut the contribution of these innovations to the competitive posi- 
tion of particular enterprises. 

Certainly there is no easy way to get over this high hurdle. Yet 
a serious effort needs to be launched. Perhaps a way can be devised to 
ext ract the occupational i mp 1 i cat i ons of forth com i ng in novat ions with 
out identifying the i nnova t ion itself* The data-col lecting agency 
probably needs to be a private nonprofit organization that enjoys^ 
wide industry support and has demonstrated its capacity to maintain 
the confidentiality of privileged information. 

If this approach is attempted, inquiries should be directed to the 
headquarters of enterprise. Frequently the operating divisions have 
little advance knowledge of potential innovations^ The latter fact 
suggests that this assignment be centralized in one agency with the 
findings disseminated to educational planners at the regional , state, 
and 1 oca 1 1 eve 1 s . 

How much hard information on these matters enterprise can supply 
will depend largely on how elaborate is its effort at company planning 
in general and manpower planning in particular. Information even on 
such a relatively simple question of whether a company has or does not 
have a formal company plan is not easy to come by. However, there are 
some fragmentary data. One such fragment is a survey of industry's 
demand for engineers and technicians that is nearing completion. This 
is a joint effort of the Engineering Manpower Commission and the 
National Industrial Conference Board. Employers were queried on how 
many engineers and technicians they planned to hire in 1970 and what 
the projected demands are for 1975. With respect to the latter , we 
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asked whether the 1975 projection • •“ arrived at by formal manpower 

plan and, if it was, whether the manpower plan is an integral part 
of an overall company planning effort. Preliminary tabulations show 
the f ol 1 owi ng : 

1. Two hundred thirty-nine manufacturing enterprises 
responded . 

2. Of this number, 173 companies employed technicians in 
January 1970. 

3. Of the latter, 157 companies provided a 1975 projection. 

4. Fifty-six of the 157 companies that provided a 1975 pro- 
jection, stated the 1975 projection was taken from the 
company's manpower plan, and 51 , (i .e. , about 90%) repl i ed 
that the manpower plan is part of an overall company plan. 

Thus only 36 percent of those supplying a 1975 projection engage 
in manpower planning at the company level. If we assume that those who 
employ technicians but failed to report a 1975 projection do not engage 
in manpower planning, the percentage with a planning effort is reduced 
to 32. While this sample of responses is admittedly small and prob- 
ably biased, these survey results, as well as other information avail- 
able to us, suggest that manpower planning at the company level, other 
than for management personnel is not widely prevalent. However, there 
is some evidence that this practice is being adopted by a growing num- 
ber of companies. Until manpower planning becomes widely accepted as 
a helpful managment tool , employers are seriously constrained in pro- 
viding guidance to educational planners on anticipated technological 
changes in the neai — term future. 

The present state of the art in translating a particular inno- 
vation already decided upon into manpower requirements is also dis- 
couraging. Here too, the evidence rests only on some case studies. 
These were analyzed by Doeringer, Piore and Scoville in a report 
prepared for the Manpower Administration. The gist of their findings 
is that all too often, little is thought out in advance of the specific 
impact on job content and qualifications of those who will be operating 
new equipment. Typically this is "played by ear," so to speak, after 
the installation has been completed. 

Even if additional evidence should support these findings, they 
should not be used as a reason for ignoring employers in your own plan- 
ning effort. Clearly employers can provide helpful inputs, and their 
exposure to the informational requirements for planning may serve to 
advance the date when enterprise will realize that it is to its own 
advantage, as well as to the community at large, to develop more of 
the required information at the enterprise level. 

For whatever it may be worth--and for reasons already mentioned 
it may not be worth much--some other preliminary results from the 1970 
industry survey may be of interest. One question asked the employer 
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to indicate In which technician curriculum specialities demand would 
be substantially larger, about the same, or substantially less in 1975 
compared with 1970. One hundred anJ thirty-four (134) manufacturing 
companies responded to this question although 173 reported employing 
technicians in January 1970 (Table 4). It needs to be emphasized that 
Table 4 records merely the number of respondents giving specified an- 
swer. The count of companies is unweighted; that is, an employer of 
a large number of technicians has no more weight in the total than an 
employer of a small number of technicians. It is clear from this pai 
ticular sample that virtually none of the companies expect to employ 
substantially fewer technicians in any curriculum in 1975 compared with 
1970. The typical answer for all curriculum groups is that employment 
will be about the same in both years. Nevertheless, better than 40 
percent of the respondents indicated that they will engage, in substan- 
tially larger numbers, those with technician training in drafting de- 
sign and related curriculums, in electrical, electronics and related 
curriculums, and in computer, mathematical and related curriculums. 

Finally, there is the question that relates to the current year. 
Each employer is asked to state those technician specialities in which 
there is currently (first quartei — 1970) an imbalance of supply and 
demand and, further, to indicate whether training needs to be expanded 
or curtailed to reach a balance. The following list was culled from 
the responses of 35 manufacturing employers (Table 5) • 

Unless otherwise indicated each indication of imbalance reflects 
the experience in early 1970 of a single manufacturing company. Al- 
though the slowdown in general business was already evident in the 
,'lrst quarter of 1970, there were only two indications of a surplus 
of technicians, in data processing and Industrial technicians. Short- 
ages were experienced, on the other hand, in wide diversity of tech- 
nician programs. 

Aside from any possible value that may attach to these survey 
findings, they are presented also to illustrate some of the possibil- 
ities for surveys at the regional and local levels in order to capture 
some information required for your planning effort. It is, of course, 
another way of drawing employers into the planning process. 

Longei — Term Future as Background 

Although you have a mandate to prepare a five-year plan, you are 
also instructed to do this annually by omitting the first year of the 
first five-year plan and adding the sixth year and so on. At the end 
of five years, for example, you will have dealt with a time horizon 
extending ten years from your starting year. Viewed in this manner, 
the time horizon becomes such that you no longer can assume that most 
technological innovations will be based on the then existing fund of 
scientific knowledge. It is now necessary to give some thought, at 
least as necessary background, to what the scientists are thinking and 
working on. What do they regard as the likely additions to scientific 
knowledge in the next decade. This, if it can be established, might 
provide some clues as to the character of new technology. This area 
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Table 5 



Curri cul urn 



Imbalance Requiring 
Expans i on Cu rta 1 1 merit 



I 

Computer Science 
Data Processing 

I I 

Drafting (2) 

Drafting Design 
Drafting S Design 
Mechanical Drafting 
Structural Drafting 
Mechanical Designers 
Mechanical Design Technology 
Design & Related Activities (2) 
Design - Engineers for corrugated 
i ndust ries 

I I I 

Meehan i cal 

Mechanical Technology (2) 
Mechanical Technicians (3) 
Mechanical Engineering 

IV 

Chemical (2) 

Chemical Engineering 

Chemical Laboratory Technicians 

V 

Electrical (2) 

Electronic Repair & Maintenance 
Electronic Technician (2) 
Electronic Test Technician 
Electrical (Power) Engineering 
E.T. M.T. at A.S. 6 B,S. level 



I ndustrial 

Manufacturing Methods 
VI I 

Quality Control Technicians 
VI I I 

Ceramic Technicians 

IX 

Metal 1 urg i cal 

X 

f«l id-State Theory 
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X 



X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 



X 

X 

X 

X 



X 

X 

X 



X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 



X 

X 

X 

X 

X 



X 



X 



of inquiry has become one of the major concerns of those organizations 
that believe that mankind can plan the future it wants to have. The 
generic term for these organizations is Institute for the Future. 

The Futurists have been experimenting with and exploring an approach 
they refer to as the Delphi technique. Essentially, the technique con- 
sists in asking a panel of experts — i n this case, scientists to par- 
ticipate in several systematic rounds of questions and answers until 
a broad consensus of views is reached. Should this technique be shown 
to establish accurate findings, educational planners, I should think, 
would want to be thoroughly familiar with the findings of what the 
scientists are thinking about in the various fields of science. 
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DATA FOR VOCATIONAL EDUCATION PLANNING 



by 

Sa r A . Lev i tan* 



Vocational educators at the state and local levels need labor 
market information in order to adapt vocational curricula to existing 
and future conditions. Most of these data are already available and 
voca t i ona 1 educa tors must learn to utilite this info rma tion effec - 
tively. To do this, they have to know the types of data which are 
collected, where these can be found, and how they can be used. 

Types of Available Data 

The complaints which vocational educators voice about manpower 
data shortages relate more to true quality af the information rather 
than to the quantity. The vocational educator's problem is not the 
availability of data, but chocsl-ng among the vast array of statistical 
information those materials especially directed to his needs. Too 
often, laboi — market analysts rv-r >© compl i caitsid our lives by their 
massive and uncritical col lect _n of data:: and they have given litt e 
thought for the needs of vocational educators or the uses to which 
this information can be applied Labor market analysts have ignore; 

Henry Clay's admonition that 'statistics are no substitute for judgment." 

Any classification of aval table labor market data is arbitrary. 

But for the present occasion three cha racter i st i cs are most relevant: 

(l) the geographic area to which they pertain; (2) the time period 
they cover; and (3) the economic variable with which they deal. 

Economic data are generated for national , regional , state, and 
local areas. For decisions dealing with any one of these areas, 
information about component subdivisions or inclusive systems is of 
less importance than information about the area itself. For instance, 
state planners must be more concerned with state data than with disag- 
gregated local information or aggregated national data. There can be 
very large errors involved in apolying a higher or lower order of 
data to decisions at any other level. This is especially true when 
national data are used as the basis for state or local decisions, as 
often happens because of the greater availability and reliability of 
national statistics. Though area analysts have long known that state 
and local economic conditions vary drastically from national patterns, 
they have not spelled out their warnings clearly enough. As an example, 
regional economists agree that estimates of future employment based on 
the current industry mix of an area and projected according to national 
growth rates of each industry are likely to be poor predictors.^ Advance 
predictions based on national trends about changes in employment of 
individual states during the past decade would have missed the mark in 



*Mr . Levitan is Director of the Center for Manpower Policy Studies, 
The George Washington University, Washington, D.C. 
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a number of states. As another example, studies of employment changes 
in urban areas have found that regional growth patterns have a more 
significant impact than those for the Nation, but that the shift of 
industries to the suburbs makes projections based on data for states, 
regions, or even the metropolitan area as a whole of little use in 
predicting central city trends. 

Obviously, then, vocational educators at the state or local levels 
should focus on labor force measures or projections applicable to areas 
of their immediate concern. Although such data may be more suspect 
methodologically, they may be better than overall national projections 
in predicting future conditions faced by vocational students in a 
given area. Where state or local data are not available, national 
measures and projections will irruprove decisions over pure guesswork, 
but their validity remains highly suspect. It is true nonetheless 
that as a general rule, projections become less dependable the smaller 
the area to which they apply and the fu-ther ahead they try to look 
into the future. 

Longer range projections are dependable only as a general back- 
ground for decision-making. Fortunately, for planning purposes it is 
usually enough to know the probable directions of long-run change 
especially where these will have a large magnitude. The "1 ead-t ime 11 
in planning has sometimes been exaggerated W. r tn the assertion that at 
least sixteen years are needed to train 3 professional worker. In 
actuality, the "input" provided by the chool system to produce the 
professional varies little during the first fourteen or fifteen years. 
Reading and spelling apply equally to the fledgling physicist and 
economist; both can be served doses of Hamlet with equal benefits. 

The major task of vocational planners is to prepare students for 
immediately available jobs; as long as these are not in declining 
occupations, it matters little to the person who has a job whether 
the future growth in employment will be faster or slower than national 
rates. Of course, students should not be prepared for occupations 
with bleak prospects, but the needs of the economy and the ind : vidual 
in the near future should be of most concern, since the horizon which 
we can foresee and prepare for with any accuracy is not too distant. 

The most detailed data needed by the vocational educator are 
one- to five-year projections. While these are preferably derived 
from careful analysis of a variety of economic factors, they can also 
be estimated from a simple extrapolation of recent trends mixed with 
a good dose of insights into local conditions. The past is prelude, 
and it is a fair bet that recent developments will continue over the 
next three to five years. 

A number of different variables may also be of interest in 
vocational planning. While current demographic and employment figures 
are the basis for occupational planning and projection, education and 
manpower training data yield estimates of the future supply of workers 
in various occupations. Unemployment, job vacancy, and "ha rd-to-f i 1 1 " 
listings of the state employment services provide important short-run 
estimates of excess supply or probable shortages. 
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These va rious types of .iata are all useful, but not i n.d i spensabl e. 
Where ;here are fairly constant relationships, it is sometimes possible 
to move from one variable to another. For instance industry employ 
ment figures can be transformed into occupational estimates because 
there are fairly regular industry-occupation patterns. Th s trans- 
formation is important because while data are more easily treasured 
and projected for industry employment, occupational prospects are a 
more important variable to vocational educators. At one time, the 
Labo- Department also initialed statistics on occupational groupings 
which wou Id be ext rente ly usefu 1 * n administering ''skill cluster ^ voce 

tiona 1 training. Unfortunately these promising efforts were a victim 
of "economy, 11 and vocational educators must rely on the job conte it 
descriptions o~ the Dictionary of Occupational Titles to find data on 
skill groups . 



There is no single set of data which can provide all 
to th.-. questions vocational educators may have. Even if 
synthesized, uncertainties -ust remain. For instance, w-;. 
way cr knowing how supply wi 11 match up with demand. Bo f 
with workers transve- r i mg “tie i r ski 11s to shortage areas 
are rgh, and with employers bending their standards when 
long-term vacancies. During slack times, highlv educated 
persons may comoete for lower-order jobs, while employers 
more qualified workers than they did in the past. 
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Data Sources 



A large part of the data gathered by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
the Manpower Administration, and the Bureau of the Census is of some 
use in voca t i ona 1 -educat ion planning. However , the mos t i mpor t an t and 
readily available data are found in the following sources: 

(1) Probably the most widely used source is the Qccupat i ona 1 
Outlook Handbook , which provides detailed information on more than 700 
occupations covering most sales and professional jobs and two-thirds 
of those in clerical and service employment. For each of these occupa- 
tions, the nature of the work, the places of employment, and the earnings 
and working conditions are presented, along with information of special 
interest to vocational educators on the requisite training and the employ- 
ment outlook. There are no numerical projections of supply and demand, 
but occupations are classified descriptively according to anticipated 
employment trends through 1980. The prospects are ranked by one of five 
categories: growth or decl i ne ; slow growth; average growth; above 

average growth; and rapid growth. 

Because of the breadth of the categories, these projections have 
proved to be fairly accurate. For instance, the projections from the 
1 949 Handbook for - 1 08 occupations were checked using 19^0 Census figures. 
In 99 cases, the actual trend in change of employment was correctly pre- 
dicted, though in 42 of the 99 cases the forecasts were somewhat off the 
mark. A forecast may have anticipated average growth in a given occupa- 
tion (15 to 25 percent), but the actual growth may have been rapid (above 
40 percent) or s.low (0 to 15 percent). In nine of the 108 occupational 
forecasts, the projections indicated a rise in employment where there 
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was actually a decline, or the reverse. 2 Critics have questioned, 
however, whether the record of the first Occupational Out lock Handbook 
is as sat i sfactory as it appears on the surface; they claim that its 
broad prc iections--] ike the generalizations of a fortune tel 1 er— reduce 
the proba:i 1 i ty of error to almost nil. 

Whatever the validity of its projections, the informatics- in the 
Handbook has limitations which should be recognized along witrti ts use- 
f u 1 n es s . Though the Handbook gives some general indications . f the 
probable balance of workers in each occupation (i.e., whether shortages 
o r excess supplies will exist), these are usually crude esti r~-~.es . 1 n 

cases of professional training, such as medicine, where enrroi rn-ents in 
institutions of higher learning can be project ad with some decree of 
accuracy, predictions are probably accurate. But in most cases, the 
supply of workers in any occupation is even more difficult tc estimate 
than the demand. One might wel 1 wonder what happened to the severe 
shortage of engineers which seemed so critical when Sputnik traveled 
a 1 one . 

A much greater limitation Is that the Handbook 1 s information applies 
to national conditions. At the state and local level , the rea’ 1 zed 
growth of different occupations will be in all probability markedly 
different from the national rates. For instance, the supply "f quali- 
fied teachers is apparently approaching equilibrium with demand for the 
nation as a whole, while rural areas and central cities may still have 
unfilled needs. Employment of teachers in these areas is likely to 
expand at a faster rate than elsewhere. Similarly, textile employment 
may continue to grow at a rapid rate in some southern communities though 
overall it may be stagnant; restrictions of important quotas may raise 
the domestic demand for textile workers. 

Only a minority of the persons who are trained by vocational 
educators will be in a position to travel from one end of the country 
to another in search of employment opportunities. Despite increasing 
labor mobility, the feasible job markets for most trainees of vocational 
education are not extensive: the jobs for which they need and expect 

training are those in the immediate labor market. Because of these 
facts, the Occupational Outlook Handbook is not a precise how- to-do- i t 
guide; but rather should be viewed as an aid to state and local policy- 
makers in providing a general framework for their decisions. 

(2) In some cases, state employment services make their own 
occupational investigations and projections, packag i ng ^ them in much the 
same form as the Handbook . These state efforts vary widely in scope 
and coverage. The most comprehensive is California's Occupational Guide, 
which follows the Federal model closely and covers nearly kOO occupations. 
Most state employment agencies are concerned with a much smal ler number 
of occupations, often concentrating on prospects in the health and tech- 
nical and professional fields. 

The Handbook approach, adju=ted to state and local conditions, is 
useful in providing information to vocational counselors and other 
vocational personnel; when properly prepared it is not technical, making 
interpretation easy. Putting together a work of this sort is not an 
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c erwhelming task, and more states could prepare such handbooks w' thout 
rrrrjch work. Wages and salaries are reported for all states and many areas 
cn an industry basis, while the earnings of professionals can usually 
be obtained through statewide organizations or licensing agencies. Sui 
ay ; can supplement this information. Too little attention is given to 
inis type of labor market data, and certainly there are. wide differentials 
jetween states and localities in their relative pay scales. Employment 
levels and trends can be estimated from the annual County Business 
Patterns surveys of the Department of Commerce, and these data can be 
supplemented from other sources. These state and local Handbooks could 
become a discursive summary of significant labor market information. In 
or 1 y a few states, however, are they presently prepared with the nec- 
essary scone or reliability. 

( 3 ) Area Skill Surveys are a source of up to five-year occupational 
demand projections. Hundreds of such projections have been prepared, 
chough their popularity is waning. These local projections usually per- 
ta i n to counties or metropolitan areas and focus on occupations requiring 
a year or more of preparation in subprofessional, technical, skilled, and 
semi-skilled trades. These surveys involve samplings of interviews with 
personnel managers to determine future demand in various occupations, 

and usually also information on the adequacy of private and public 
i aining facilities for selected occupations. Because of their high 
cost and apparently scant utilization, the area skill projections are 
being abandoned in favor of projections based on national data; but for 
the next several years the predictions of past reports and of those 
currently in progress will provide some useful information. 

These surveys vary markedly in quality and reliability. The survey 
technique itself has shortcomings because employers have only a worm's- 
eye view and often overestimate expansion, confusing optimism with demand 
for their products. Also, questionnaires are often delegated to lower 
level management personnel unfamiliar with company plans and policies. 
Nonetheless, competently prepared local surveys provide insights into 
local conditions which are missing from other sources of projections, 
while supplying relatively accurate projections of needs in selected 
occupations for the next two or three years. 

( 4 ) In order to improve the quality of state and local projections, 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics published a guide to help prepare these 
estimates through a new technique. ^ In simplest form, this method applies 
a national industry-occupational matrix to local estimates and projections 
of employment by industry. The matrix is calculated to account for the 
changing occupational composition of employment in each industry, which 

it is assumed will be the same locally as nationally. The accuracy of 
these occupational employment projections in turn depends on the 
accuracy of industry employment projections. Such estimates are pre- 
pared by state employment services from a variety of data; and though 
they are more reliable than occupational projections derived through 
sampling, they are also prone to errors which will be reflected in 
occupational estimates. Whether this method will provide more accurate 
state and area data is not yet known, but because of its low cost com- 
pared with area skill surveys, it is being widely adopted. 
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(5) Useful labor market information is also generated under the 
manpower programs. The Manpower Development and Training Act provides 
that labor shortages must be demonstrated before training courses can 
be offered for any occupation. Thousands of surveys have been com- 
pleted to measure such shortages, and these cover a wide range of 
occupations and labor markets. Such studies are of course not compre- 
hensive, and often seek to prove no more than that enough unfilled jobs 
exist to absorb planned enrollments. In many cases, however, they 
detail and project shortages on a wider scale. Vocational educators 
who are making small adjustments to their course offerings can borrow 
from these studies and from MDTA experience. Vocational educators are 
normally familiar with the surveys because they play a major role in 
MDTA institutional training. 



(6) A new type of data which may be of some use to vocational 
educators is job vacancy statistics. The information now available on 
a monthly basis from a sample of employers covers only the manufac- 
turing sector, which accounts for around a quarter of total employment. 
State breakdowns are provided along with local data for 25 selected 
metropolitan areas, and the vacancies in several crude occupational 
categories are estimated. In the future, however, coverage will be 
expanded and refined. 

Job vacancy statistics are useful in identifying present imbalances 
between manpower demand and supply and particularly in isolating occupa- 
tions where shortages occur. While job vacancies cannot be projected, 
they can add a new perspective to estimates of employment growth. Since 
these data are new, however, the exact uses must be carefully worked out 
as their relationship with employment, unemployment, labor turnover and 
other economic data become better known. Where possible, they should 
be. used along with state employment service data on hard-to-fill 
positions, which provide another indication of structural imbalances 
and shortage areas. 

(7) The Vocational Education Act of 1968 directed the Department 
of Labor and the state employment services to make "available to the 
state board and local education agencies occupational information 
regarding reasonable prospects of employment in the community and else- 
where, and towards ... determining the occupations for which persons 
are to be trained." A single report is planned which will eventually 
combine job vacancy statistics with employment service figures on 
hard-to-fill openings, one- and five-year estimates of the labor supply 
by occupation. The report will also contain an analytical discussion 
of employment trends and the assumptions underlying projections. If 
this is realized, it will summarize most of the information needed by 
states and the larger metropolitan areas. 
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Up to now, however, only a few states have exerted more than 
nominal efforts to provide such information, and the Department of 
Labor has not pressured them into more activity. Armed with the 
Congressional mandate, vocational educators should press for the pre- 
paration and widespread distribution of this document by the employ- 
ment agencies, and should makr- sure that it serves their needs in a 
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comprehens i ve way. They should demend Information such as estimates 
of replacement needs within occupations, more information on career 
occupational changes and the training which is required, better data 
on occupational wages at the state and local level , 3nd more careful 
investigations of the training which is needed for different occupa- 
tions. in other words, vocational educators should insist that these 
reports become more than nominal efforts, and that they provide the 
basic source of the needed information, as was the legislative intent. 

The Uses of Data 



Vocational educators have many uses for labor data; the purposes 
for which data are used should dictate the source from which they are 
drawn. Despite the proliferation of data sources and the increasing 
sophistication of data collection and analysis, the Occupational Outlook 
Handbook and whatever state equivalents may exist remain the most use- 
ful sources in providing guidance and counsel to vocational education 
students. Other types of data are useful for special purposes. in 
planning modifications and extensions of facilities, longei range pro- 
jections of broad occupational trends are of major concern, since the 
facilities can usually be adapted to a range of uses. For decisions 
among alternative courses of instruction or instructors with different 
skills, more exact though shorter-range projections are needed, and 
skill shortage data may be useful if studies have been done covering 
the occupations of concern. For providing placement services, an 
integral part of the vocational teacher's chores, job vacancy and un- 
employment statistics are important. 

Perhaps the most important use of both long- and short-range 
projections is to estimate future vocational education enrollments 
both locally and nationally. Demographic estimates are the most 
important source of data for this purpose. They tell us that over the 
1970s, the number of young people entering the labor force will grow 
at a declining rate, while the 25~ to 3^-year-ol d category will expand 
most rapidly. Vocational education must be adjusted with a leveling 
off of offerings for high school students, and perhaps an increase in 
remedial offerings for adults who are changing occupations.^ The 
reduced supply of students entering the labor force should increase 
competition for their services, a welcome change rrom the experience 
of the 1960s when employers were flooded with a supply of new and 
unexperienced entrants. More specific demographic projections for 
state and local areas should be used as a basis for adjusting the 
scale and content of vocational education. 

For any of these purposes, it is axiomatic that better data will 
lead to better decisions. But the use of faulty statistics or pro- 
jections may not be an improvement over rule-of-thumb decision-making 
procedures, and too much data can confuse rather than clarify issues. 

Too often, projections are applied without adequate regard for 
their shortcomings, and this is due in part to the fact that there 
have been too few checks of the accuracy of these projections. Even 
the most careful estimates are subject to error. For instance, the 
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Department of Labor's projections for the 1960s, issued at the 
beginning of the decade, were almost invariably right in predicting the 
directions of major changes, but they missed the mark on many "details" 
vital to the vocational educator. The population, which was estimated 
to expand by 28 million, rose only 25 million. While the Department of 
Labor estimated correctly the size of the labor force by 1970, the pro- 
jections underestimated the number of young persons under 25 and ovei — 
estimated the number of workers 45 and over. The fact that the 
Department of Labor projections were on target as far as totals are 
concerned may be comforting to the technicians, but is of little help 
to the vocational educator who deals almost exclusively with a younger 
age group. The extremely rapid increase in women's labor force par- 
ticipation was also not foreseen. Government and service industries 
increased employment much faster than predicted, while agriculture and 
mining declined much more rapidly. Occupationally, the growth of pro- 
fessional and technical employment was 50 percent though tie predicted 
rate was only slightly more than 40 percent; the growth rate for 
unskilled workers at the other end of the spectrum was also under- 
estimated.^ There is, of course, no standard of judging whether this 
is a good or bad record. Certainly the war affected developments, and 
disruptions of this sort could not have been predicted. But it is 
tautological that such margins of error could be critical if the 
predictions were applied too literally. At the state and local level 
these margins become even wider because the economic system is not 
enclosed; and for the more specific, occupational classifications 
needed to determine course offerings, projections of this sort are 
considerably less dependable. For instance, a single plant closing or 
relocation can drastically affect the economy of a county or a city, 
and can certainly change the demand for a specific type of skill. And 
a Congressional decision to postpone space exploration, for example, 
may simultaneously affect demand for specialized occupations in many 
areas. 



The point is that forecasts of any sort do not provide exact 
answers, and they must be used with care. Likewise, detailed data are 
less useful to the degree that their reliability suffers. The voca- 
tional educator should be concerned primarily with the predicted 
directions of change and their general rate instead of with exact 
magnitudes. They should also restrict their attention to the data 
needed in areas where decisions are possible. 

Despite the rhetoric, most of the improvements that need to be 
made in vocational education are fairly clear-cut: no elaborate 

statistics are needed to indicate that too much emphasis is still 
being placed on agricultural training, or that the demand for home 
economics is determined by other forces than sophisticated occupa- 
tional projection, or that courses teaching clerical skills and 
emphasizing repair of office machines and home appliances will be 
effective almost anywhere. Where careful and intricate decisions are 
being made, labor market data should be available and should be used; 
but where the problem is the implementation of clear-cut prescriptions, 
they have little importance. 
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Vocational educators should thus be realistic in using and 
demanding data and above all should not be conned by labor-market 
analysts about the potential uses they can make of occupational 
information. Despite attempts at more rational decision-making, the 
process of change is an extremely slow one. Vocational education 
planners at the state and-local levels have very little flexibility 
in the short run; staffs are tenured and courses are established by 
tradition. Changes are not foreclosed since new offerings can be 
provided out of additional funds, new faculty can be hired and facili- 
ties built, and existing staffs can be retrained over time. But these 
i mp rovemen t s can be only ma rgi nal . Across — the - boa rd planning and re 
form are unlikely, and there is no reason to require elaborate informa- 
t i on on all possible occupational offerings* 

While vocational educators should make use of available data when 
needed, they should not fall prey to the numbers game which can waste 
so much time and so many resources. And the prescription of Alfred 
Whitehead, "Seek simplicity, but mistrust it," has alreadybeen re- 
phrased by Leonard Lecht of the National Planr.ug Association who, 
after preparing exhaustive studies of occupational proj ect i on, adv i sed 
vocational educators, "Seek manpower projections, but use them with 
caut i on . 1 ‘5 
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PLANNING FOR CREATIVE FLEXIBILITY IN VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 



by 



John W. Letson* 



I appreciate this opportunity to be in Little Rock and the 
opportunity to talk to people who are really interested in vocational 
education. I assure you, however , that my presence here does not indi- 
cate that all the problems are solved in Atlanta. We have a few that 
are still on the drawing boards and, hopefully, some that are in the 
process of being solved. At least we have a large number that we are 
working to solve, as I am sure is true of every school system in the 
nation. Certainly there is no doubt that there are things that I 
could be doing if I were in Atlanta rather than in Little Rock today, 
but that does not change the fact that it is a pleasure to be here. 

I wish to start by expressing appreciation for your interest in 
participating in this conference. The inservice activities made 
possible through the 1968 Vocational Education Act have contributed 
to the development of an improved image for vocational education that 
has been desperately needed for a long time. Your presence here indi- 
cates an interest in continuing this improvement and is appreciated. 

I speak not only as superintendent of schools in Atlanta, but I 
also bring greetings from the National Advisory Council on Vocational 
Education. The Council has undertaken a program dedicated to advanc- 
ing the cause of vocational education with the conviction that the 
whole of education will thereby be improved. In both capacities I 
consider it a privilege to have this opportunity to talk about some 
of the things that may be possible in vocational education in the years 
ahead . 



In my judgment, no period in history has established a more urgent 
need for vocational education to do the job it was originally estab- 
lished to do. One of the things which should be a part of the back- 
ground in discussing this need is to remind ourselves that the United 
States is the only nation in the world that established a goal to 
educate all the children of ell the people. This commitment consti- 
tutes a unique part of our heritage that education has been tradition- 
ally recognized as the path to opportunity and individual and national 
accomplishment. As we look at the record, however, it is obvious that 
the goal of educating all the children of all the people has never 
really been achieved. We have never educated ali the children of all 
the people and are not doing so now. -Meagur es of our failure to achieve 
this goal are reflected in the statistics of school d rdpouts , the 
number of functionally illiterate individuals in our various communities, 
and the number of individuals who are not trained to handle the com- 
plexities of the world in which they live. In the past, our failure 
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to accomplish the goal of an adequate education for all was not as 
serious as it has been in recent years. The technological society 
that vocational education helped to create is becoming more complex 
each day arid leaving fewer opportunities for the uneducated and 
unski 1 led. 



The question that addresses itself to all of us is, what caused 
the failure to do the job we set out to do? Why is it, for example, 
that over eighty percent of our students never achieve a college 
degree? We have a higher percentage of our students graduating from 
college today than ever before, but still approximately eighty per- 
cent do not continue through college to graduation. In spite of this 
fact, however, the typical high school curriculum is still heavily 
oriented toward a college preparatory program. Why is it that voca- 
tional education has generally been assigned a position of low pres- 
tige in the minds of many students and their parents? Have we 
unintentionally contributed to its bad image? Do we have teachers or 
counselors in our schools, for example, who would say to an outstanding 
student who has chosen the vocational route, "Oh, you don't want to do 
that. You don't want to go in that direction. You are able to go to 
college"? The first report of the National Advisory Council said that 
vocational education in the minds of too many people was a program for 
other people's children. Do we lower the prestige of vocational educa- 
tion by unintentionally indicating that we think this to be the case? 
Obviously, I am not expecting answers to these questions here, but I 
do hope they call attention to the fact that the image of vocational 
education is directly related to our attitudes. Part of the poor 
image of vocational education has been caused by the fact that in too 
many instances vocational classes have been assigned to outmoded shops 
in the basement. Great progress has been made in overcoming the 
"outmoded shop" problem, but much remains to be done. 

If the registration in a high school establishes the need for 
additional English classes, they are usually scheduled. It is very 
seldom that we hear the comment, "Sorry, we can't establish another 
English class because we don't have the funds with which to do it." 

On the other hand, where there is a recognized need for additional 
vocational courses the frequent answer is, "Sorry, there is no more 
money available for vocational courses!" For some strange reason it 
is too often assumed that vocational education is that portion of 
education that is financed by special federal and state funds. If 
there is a need over and above available federal and state funds s then 
nothing can be done except appeal to Congress or the State Legislature 
or both. Why is it, if the responsibility for establishing the cur- 
riculum rests with the local school system, that vocational education 
does net receive the same consideration the academic program receives 
in the allocation of local resources? We sometimes sell ourselves 
short in supporting the separation of general and vocational educa- 
tion in a manner that serves neither very well. Because we are 
faced with the challenge to make education more meaningful for all, 
vocational education has an opportunity to finally come into its own. 



noted 
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drove through central Alabama a few weeks ago and, of course, 
a number of schools along the way. Almost without exception 
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a small separate structure was located by the side of the main school 
building. Because I grew up in Alabama, I knew that the separate 
structure was to house vocational programs. As a rule, facilities 
for vocational agriculture and home economics were located separate 
and apart from facilities for academic courses. When I was a member 
of the staff of the State Department of Education in Alabama, I got 
into an argument about this undesirable practice. I still take the 
position that it is a disservice to insist that vocational education 
is separate and apart from and different from the whole of education. 

Of course, I am not unaware that education has many broad purposes, 
but basically the whole of education contributes to empl oyab i 1 i ty 
whether the course be English, social studies, machine shop, welding 
or auto mechanics. As I view it, an important educational goal is to 
take vocational education out of its strait jacket. Change its 
formalistic structure and see that it moves into the main stream and 
becomes an integral part of the whole of education in order that 
vocational programs can contribute their full potential to the growth 
and development of young people in our schools. 

Education as a whole has missed a bet in not utilizing vocational 
education as a means of teaching academic skills. I have seon some 
students who were not responding to the academic approach learn to 
read well because of an interest in an automobile or some other pro- 
ject related to a vocational interest. If we have discovered anything 
in education it is that learning takes place best where there is 
effective motivation. A few years ago Coach Bobby Dodd of Georgia 
Tech sent a quarterback into the game with specific instructions nut 
to throw the ball If within a certain distance of the goal line. The 
quarterback either forgot his instructions or deliberately disobeyed 
and attempted a pass at the wrong time. As you can imagine it was 
intercepted. The quarterback, who according to the record couldn't 
run that fast, overtook the man who intercepted the pass and pre- 
vented him from making a touchdown. Somebody asked Coach Dodd the 
next day, "How in the world was it possible for a quarterback who 
couldn't run that fast to do it anyway and prevent the touchdown?" 
Coach Dodd said, "Well, it's really very simple. The man who intei 
cepted the pass was merely running for a touchdown, but the quarter- 
back wa s running f o r his life." Mot i vat ion does make a difference! 

The topic I was assigned emphasized the word "creativity." 
Creative f 1 exi b i 1 i ty--the establishment of creative flexibility in a 
vocational program. I tried to think of a way to dramatize that word 
"creative" and thought of another story that might be of interest. A 
few years ago a group of Boy Scouts from Bessemer, Alabama, attended 
the Jamboree at Valley Forge. As I am sure you know, *t is a practice 
for scouts who go to the Jamboree to carry something with them to 
swap. Members of the Bessemer Troop racked their brains to think of 
something unique that they might take for swapping purposes. They 
finally hit on the idea of taking a sack of plain old Alabama cockle- 
burs, and they outswapped every troop at the Jamboree by convincing 
those "ignorant Yankees" that they were porcupine eggs. That is what 
I call creativity! I doubt that I can achieve a similar high standard 
in discussing creativity in planning for vocational education, but a 
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few illustrations ~>f creative approaches might be in order. 

The original 3mif>-Hughes Act in 1918 established vocational educa- 
tion 3 n accordance with a highly structured pattern. The program was 
largely limited to trades, home economics, and agriculture with the 
organization specifically delienated. There was little opportunity to 
vary from the rigid spec ? f i cat i ons . Some states still have not recog- 
nized that the 1968 Voca ionai Amendments eliminated the rigid cate- 
gories and opened the way for local and state creativity in the 
development of programs designed to best meet the needs of high school 
pupils and adults. Some vocational teachers and others, because of 
vested interests, do not wish to change the rigid prescriptions of the 
past, but we can no longer blame the rigidity of the program on the 
federal law. The 1968 Amendments and subsequent Acts present a clear- 
cut challenge to all who are a part of public educat i on--the on i y 
limitations are related to the lack of vision, insight, and creativity 
of those directly concerned. The new Acts authorized appropriations 
that have not ye t been rea 1 i zed , wh i ch will con t inue to be a limiting 
factor until changed. It is obvious that additional funds will be 
required to achieve the full potential of vocational education. I do 
not intend to waste a lot of time talking about money, however, except 
to say that vocational education should receive its proper share of 
available resources regardless of the source. State and federal 
appropriations should not be permitted to determine the adequacy of 
vocational programs. It should be as easy and as appropriate to 
establish another vocational course as it is to establish another 
English course if there is an equal need r both. 

You might be interested in a few things we are attempting to do 
in Atlanta. I recognize the time limitations and ill attempt to move 
rapidly as I discuss a few of them. 

The high school program in Atlanta is organized on a four-quarter 
plan. All twenty-six Atlanta high schools operate around the calendar, 
and many of them are open from seven o'clock in the morning until ten 
o'clock at night. Why is it still necessary that public schools be 
tied tc a calendar that is basically the same as the one established 
years ago to accommodate an agricultural economy that no longer exists? 
It is no longer necessary that schools be dismissed during the summer 
months to permit young people to be available for farm work. Basically 
the school calendar remains unchanged because of custom. Although it 
is evident that changes do not come easily, we have accomp 1 i sued a^ 
basic change in the school calendar in Atlanta. A high school pupil 
may attend school tor four quarters of each year if he chooses. - He 
may attend the extra quarter to enrich his program and graduate with 
additional courses, vocational and/or academic as he chooses. He may 
choose to graduate early. He may choose to attend a fourth~qua rter 
summer program and take out one of the subsequent three quarters. For 
some strange reason most high schools require pupils who wish to work 
to apply for the too few job opportunities during the same three 
summer months. Atlanta's program is based on the belief that it is 
important to permit pupils to attend school during the summer and work 
one of the subsequent three quarters if he wishes to do so. 



Probably the most significant thing about the development of a 
four-quarter plan for Atlanta was the stimulus that it provided for a 
needed revision of the curriculum. High school curriculum studies have 
been common through the years, but for the most part they wind up gath- 
ering dust on the shelves while the high school program goes merrily 
along with little change. Atlanta's four-quarter plan provides a 
handle to bring about some needed changes which might not have been 
possible in any other way. We discovered, for example, that few high 
school courses need to be studied in a required sequence. While the 
four-quarter plan was in the planning stage, one student commented, 

"What difference will it make? I have studied American History for 
eight years and never got beyond the First World War." During the 
preliminary planning we also discovered that we were attempting to 
teach a Shakespearian play to pupils reading on a fourth grade level. 

I will bet my bottom dollar that some of you are attempting to do the 
same thing in your schools now. Everybody knows that a Shakespearian 
play is a part of tenth grade English; and regardless of reading level, 
all tenth graders must complete the tenth grade English curriculum. 
Instead of the typical English curriculum of approximately twelve 
quarters, Atlanta's program is composed of approximately sixty quarters. 
A student may choose or may be assigned on the basis of pupil , parent, 
counselor conferences those courses which best fit his needs. Those 
available may vary from advanced study of Shakespearian plays to simple 
remedial reading or paragraph writing as compared with creative writing. 
We now offer courses which make it possible for counselors to place 
students in those classes believed to be best fitted to their needs 
and goals. The four-quarter plan provides many advantages for voca- 
tional education. One, for example, is the stimulation given to break 
away from the traditional three-hour block of time. Hopefully, that 
rigid requirement is past history. It is certainly not correct to 
assume that all vocational courses w»'H require the same amount of 
time to complete. We now have an opportunity to be creative in de- 
vising flexible programs tailored to fit the individual needs of 
pupils. Vocational education pioneered in some of the early develop- 
ments in individualized instruction and should certainly not lose this 
advantage . 



Many of the things formerly learned in the process of growing to 
maturity are no longer a part of the experience of young people growing 
up today. I heard Dr. George Counts say not long ago that one of the 
things the modern generation is suffering from is the lack of disci- 
pline of the milk cow. Somebody asked him, "What are you talking about? 
What do you mean?" He said, "Wei 1 , if a young person has the responsi- 
bility of milking a cow, he doesn't say to his mother or father some 
morning, 'Well, I think I will wait until Saturday to take care of 
"Old Bessie" because it's too rainy or too cold or too something.' 

If you have the responsibility of milking "Old Bessie" you milk "Old 
Bessie" that morning or that evening come what may!" It is certainly 
true that many of our young people do not experience this kind of 
discipline as they grow up. It is essential that a substitute be 
found, and vocational education Vs best equipped to provide it and 
encourage its use. Atlanta is considering a plan whereby at least 
one quarter of work experience will be a requiremnt of all high school 
students before graduation. If such a plan is adopted it is likely 
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that an insufficient number of regular productive jobs will be 
available. The preliminary plan includes a^ 1 emphasis on social service 
assignments such as hospital and teacher aides- Such assignments would 
make the high school program more meaningful and more relevant for many 
pupils. 

Another program that we are trying in Atlanta has some real i mp 1 i - 
cations for vocational education. We call it the exploratory quarter. 

It is an innovation that has become possible because the schools are 
organized on a quarter basis. It permits a pupil to plan and carry ^ 
out an individual study program for a full quarter . Great flexibility 
is permitted and planned activities may vary widely as long as they 
have educational value and meaning. Some Atlanta students have spent 
a quarter working with performing groups at th e Arts Center; others 
have carried out a planned program at the Communicable Disease Center. 
The exploratory quarter may include any worthwhile activities designed 
to achieve worthy educational purpose for the PUp* 1 involved. Those 
who are sensitive to credits and requirements which specify so many 
minutes in class may raise an eyebrow at th's approach- Roadblocks 
will be in the way from time to time, but creativity requires the 
ability to remove them or go around them. Vocational education has 
demonstrated that learning can effectively tgk e place in ways other 
than the traditional classroom approach. Learning by doing has long 
d emons trated its effectiveness. The t i me 1 s c e t* ta i n y here to utilize 
the creative flexibility that can now be a Part of the Vocational 
program. 

Learning about the world of work was aiso a normal part of growing 
up in years gone by. In former years, a waik down the street would 
take a young person by the blacksmith shop, the automobile garage, the 
bakery, and the ice house. Work in these establishments was understood 
and visible, whereas today most work is carried on behind brick walls 
and closed doors. Young people today do not automat i ca 1 1 y learn about 
the world of work. I recently asked a group of high i,chool students 
in Atlanta, "What does your father do?" Several indicated that their 
fathers worked at Lockheed , but could not describe exactly what they 
did. Many young people, particularly those in urban areas, have a 
1 imited understanding of the world of work. A move designed to correct 
this deficiency is in progress in Atlanta. Groups of ninth graders 
are spending a full quarter studying about end exploring the world of 
work. The program is not the usual academic Study of occupations.^ 
Maximum emphasis is placed on active participation in and observation 
of work activities. 



Counseling and guidance is another topic that should be mentioned 
in passing. As it has developed in recent Years, guidance has been 
chiefly concerned with the academic program a^d vocational guidance 
has been generally neglected. To correct thiSproblem guidance has 
been authorized as a part of vocational education, but the solution 
may not lie in this direction. It will be mistake to let the 
guidance program develop In two directions* 
tional guidance should be a part of a single 
entirely by the needs of the pupils served • 
high school guidance departments are staffed 
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on one side of the hall and vocational counselors on the other. We 
need to encourage those d eve 1 opmen t s wh ich will bring vocati ona 1 and 
academic programs together rathe; ihan the opposite. To divide guid~ 
ance and counseling into the two areas — vocational and academic would 
be merely compounding the problem. 

Another Atlanta program that we believe incorporates flexibility 
and creativity into a vocational effort is in procress at Henry Grady 
High School. It is a business directed arid operated by students. A 
manufacturing plant located across the street from the high school was 
purchased and equipped for the production of kindergarten toys and 
equipment. Students serve as accountants, foremen, production workers, 
designers, and in other capacities as needed for the full operation of 
the plant. Workers are paid for the approximate three hours per day 
spent in the plant. Income is produced because the products are sold 
to the school system. Our hope is that we can ultimately establish a 
self-supporting menufactur i ng plant that will make it possible for us 
to teach not only production skills but also academic skills in a more 
effective way. We believe that getting students involved in a pro- 
duction program will serve as a means of motivating them in other areas. 
At least it will make high school more meaningful for some students who 
are not now progressing at all. The production unit is just starting, 
and I can't give a ful l report of results, but we have high hopes that 
it will prove at least a partial answer for some "turned off" pupils. 

The State Vocational Department is helping to support the production 
effort through financial and other assistance because Department 
personnel believe that It is a creative approach to vocational educa- 
tion. To say the least, the students involved will learn some things 
that they would not have learned had they continued in the traditional 
academic program. 

The number of Atlanta pupils enrolled in work-study programs has 
greatly increased in recent years. Last year pupils enrolled in coop- 
erative programs in the business area alone earned something over 
$600,000. Although the number of students enrolled in work-study pro- 
grams has increased, there are many more students who are working 
part-time who receive no guidance o. other service from vocational 
education. Is it not appropriate to expect vocational education to 
assume some responsibility for all pupils who work part-time? 

The responsibility of the school for the large number of pupils 
who drop out each year is another question in need of review. Dr. 

Grant Venn took the positive position that the school should never 
lose contact with a student until he had successfully made the next 
step. Every student leaving ar, American high school should either go 
to a job, further job training, or to higher education. How success- 
ful are we in accepting this responsibility? I am afraid that it is 
too often true that we wash our hands and say, "Thank the Lord, he is 
gone. Now we don't have to worry about him any more." Certainly, 
the potential dropout is not the only student that vocational educa- 
tion has a responsibility for. The whole oi education, including 
vocational education, however, must begin to find some answers for 
the "turned off" students. It is doubtful that these answers will 
be found unless we continue to search for more flexible and creative 
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approaches. We need not expect these creative programs to be designed 
elsewhere and handed down to local school systems. The design of 
effective educational programs for the students we teach is a responsi- 
bility that rests with local school systems and local schools. We can 
no longer blame the Federal Government, or the state, for vocational 
education's lack of flexibility. Anyone who now says, "I would like 
to organize and operate a more creative program, but they won 1 t let 
me" is not reflecting an understanding of the new vocational acts and 
the national purposes which hopefully can be achieved through their 
full implementation. 

Years ago when I was a high school student, I was in the poultry 
business. I had a thousand laying hens and operated a six hundred-^ 
egg incubator. Following each hatch there would be approximately fifty 
eggs left over. My brother and I would put the remaining eggs in two 
baskets, go down in the pasture and pace off the required distance, 
draw two circles, and have the most active egg battle you ever heard 
of. I was introduced to a PTA in Atlanta by their president, who grew 
up in north Alabama near the town where I lived as a boy. In intro- 
ducing me, he told the group about my egg battles. In acknowledging 
the introduction, I commented that I had never thought about it before, 
but those egg battles were probably the best preparation that a school 
superintendent could have had. Public education has no easy assign- 
ments these days, but in spite of the difficulties we have no alter- 
native but to move ahead and get the job done. The needed improvements 
are not likely to be achieved if we merely follow the same old pattern. 
We need to sell some cockleburs and possibly put a few under the 
sadd 1 ebl ankets . At least we need to get about our business and devise 
vocational education programs that are creative and productive in pro- 
viding better education for all the young people who come under our 
charge. If we are successful we will have better communities, better 
states, and a better Nation. What we are really talking about is the 
quality living and the quality of life throughout the country be- 

cause, in the final analysis, it is determined by the quality of work 
performed. The frustrations of modern life are generated in large part 
by people who can’t do things properly. The washing machine is broken 
and it will be next Friday before it can be repaired; the transmission 
on the automobile is still knocking even though it has been in for 
repairs on two occasions; stop at a restaurant on the highway and plain 
bacon and eggs are ruined in the process of preparing them. So there 
is an obvio-S relationship between vocational education and the quality 
of living generally. We can help build a better Nation if we dedicate 
ourselves to the task of making sure that every young person who comes 
under our charge is helped to perform in a manner that contributes to 
his self-respect and contributes to the society in which he lives. 
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MANPOWER FORECASTING 



by 

Frank H. Troutman* 



I nt roduct i on 



It Is only in recent years that the importance of people has been 
recognized in economic planning and development. In the past, planners 
concerned with "'industrial development" have tended to place most of 
their emphasis on the utilization of other types of resources. Devel- 
opment of human resources was thought of as taking place in the normal 
chain of events accompanying industrial development. We now know that 
this does not necessarily occur without carefully designed education 
and training programs. People are our most important resource-- i . e. , 
people who are industrious, who have the ability to initiate change, 
and who can adapt to changing conditions. The ability to initiate 
change and to adapt to new situations is determined largely by the 
education and training of the individual. Therefore, in order for an 
area to retain and develop its needed work force, it is essential that 
some agency engage in large-scale vocational and technical training 
activities. This requires not only expansion of facilities and pro- 
grams for needed skill training, but reined ial education as we 11. 

There also must be a heavy commitment of effort to realistic planning. 

Due to rapid changes in technology, present manpower requirements 
of industry are an uncertain guide to future needs. To plan education 
and training programs to meet tomorrow's manpower; needs, planners must 
have projections of tomorrow's manpower requirements. Such projections 
should also prove useful in the vocational guidance of young people and 
the structurally unemployed. To the extent that education, training, 
and vocational guidance accurately reflect manpower requirements, im- 
balances between manpower needs and labor supply can be reduced; the 
productivity, and thus the earning power of workers, enhanced; and 
structural unemployment, minimized. 

We used as a basis for our projections of employment in Arkansas, 
Tomorrow's Manpower Needs , a Bureau of Labor Statistics, U.S. Department 
of Labor publication. Rather than read to you from the BLS study, how- 
ever, I will simply state for those of you whc are not familiar with 
the publication, that it was designed to aid in the preparation of state 
and area projections of manpower requirements by local people. It is 
presented in four volumes: 

I. Developing Area Manpower Projections 

II. National Trends and Outlook: Industry Employment and 

Occupational Structure 
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III. National Trends and Outlook: Occupational Employment 

IV. The National Industry-Occupational Matrix and Other Manpower 
Data 

Included are detailed instructions on how to use the study as well as 
an example of how one state. New York, actually did use it. 

I will limit my discussion to how it was used here in Arkansas 
a much less developed state than New York-~the problems we encountered 
i id our solutions. This will, in my opinion , have greater appl i cat ion 
for area planners and for representatives from sparsely populated states 
i n the Midwest, as you will encounter many of the same problems in data 
deficiencies that we did. 

Employment Projections by Industry 

Industry employment statistics used were in two somewhat different 
forms, each of which was related to a different series of employment 
data . 



First, quarterly employment data by industry was obtained from the 
Arkansas Employment Security Division (ESD) and was used for projecting 
employment. These data represent the number of jobs in the economy and 
show only wage and salary workers. (In Arkansas, all employers not in 
an exempted Industry, must provide workmen's compensation coverage for 
their workers; and therefore, Arkansas' ESD estimates may be better 
than in some states without this req u i r erne n t . ) Exc 1 ud ed f rom these 
industry data, but represented as a separate category of workers, are 
the self-employed, unpaid family workers and domestics in households. 
Also, the data on government employment covers all civilian employ- 
ment in government, regardless of service function. The ESD data are 
available in greater industry detail and for more past years than any 
other annual employment series and are, therefore, the best available 
statistics on which to base projections. 



Second, census of population employment statistics were used in 
order to obtain an occupational matrix. These industry data cover all 
workers including wage and salary employees, self-employed, unpaid 
family workers and domestics. In addition, the data for government 
covers only those workers in public administration, i.e., the worker- 
engaged in activities that are uniquely governmental in nature. 
Government employment in functions other than public administration is 
classified in the appropriate industrial classification. For example, 
government education workers are included in educational services, 
government hospital workers are included in health services, and 
government construction workers are included in the construction 
i ndustry . 



The dual presentation of what is essentially the same information 
is required by the fact that the only available industry-occupational 
matrix is based on census statistics. At the same time, the ESD 
estimates are the best available continuous industry data, and are the 
series labor analysts are most familiar with. 
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Bureau of Labor Statistics Concept of Industry Employment 



We obtained complete quarterly ESD data from 1950 through 1967 for 
approximately 55 industries, including the work force, total manufac- 
turing (durables and nondurables), total services and other major non- 
manufacturing industrial categories. 

The first step in our methodology was to make descriptive computer 
runs from this quarterly data. Linear trends were then plotted for all 
series to provide reference points in identifying breaks in the series. 
From these initial runs, points were selected from which to begin the 
various projections. 

The second step consisted of projecting the quarterly data from 
the selected beginning points by initially fitting the four trend types: 



Of the four, the Gompertz is probably the most valuable because 
the curve shows upper and lower asymptotes which indicate when a popula- 
tion is reaching the peak of an increase or the bottom of a decline. All 
poDulations (by populations, we do not mean just people) will eventually 
level off; they don't disappear completely or increase into infinity. 
Therefore, there is a curve which is either increasing or decreasing at 
an increasing rate, which moves into a curve that is changing at s de- 
creasing rate, and then the curve tends to level off. 

The Pearl -Reed growth curve was the least useful of the four trends 
if I were doing these projections over, I would not run it. We did not 
use this trend for any of our projections. 

From the results of the three trends used, the projection providing 
the "best fit" for each industry was selected. In many instances the 
results of the three trends were very close, so the three projections 
were averaged. Each industry was projected independently including 
total employment and total work force. The totals and major industry 
groups were adjusted first and served as parameters for adjusting the 
sum of all industries. 

The results of this operation 'ere then compared to the national 
projections given in Tomorrow's Manpower Needs . Modifications were 
made industry by industry in view of the national trends, as well as 
past experiences in Arkansas and other developing states in the South 
of indust-ies such as textile and garment manufacturing, which are 
declining i.^^ionally. 

Also, in undeveloped areas such as Arkansas, there will be certain 



(a) linear, y c = a + bx 

(b) log linear, log y c = log a + log b(x) 

h x 

(c) Gompertz growth curve, y c = ka D 

(d) Pearl -Reed growth curve. 
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new industries which will not have a historical series as a basis for. 
projections. Such industries will have to be studied closely and their 
trends will need to be extrapolated back, using the nationi '■'"ends as 
a guide, so that growth factors can be applied. in Arkansas we paid 
particular attention to transportati on equipment manufacturing. We 
were experiencing fairly rapid growth in boat building and repairs with 
little or no expected growth in the other three- or four-digit SIC 37 
sectors. In addition there was predicted growth in river transporta- 
tion under the broad industrial category of Transportation, Communication 
and Public Utilities due to the development of the Arkansas River as a 
navigable stream. There was virtually no employment in these industries 
in Arkansas in I960. 

Another example in Arkansas was the mining industry. Crude 
pet ro 1 eum has been declining a nd will co nt inue to decline in the future, 
but there is some growth in natural gas and there should be growth in 
coal mining. Each was projected independently to give a truer picture 
of the situation. 

Because of discrepancies such as these, we were not able to project 
employment by just the broad industry groups. This will be true for any 
small area projection. Forecasts of employment must be broken down into 
many sectors so as to give as true a picture as possible as to what 
future employment will be. 

i must mention again that the broad industrial classifications 
served as parameters; and even though the minor sectors were projected 
independently and changed individually, we had guides to bring them into 
line. 



These data were then adjusted downward to fit independently pro- 
jected population and work force data for Arkansas, and became the first 
approximations for a forecast. 

A careful review and further comparison with national trends were 
made at this point by the I REC staff members, and by the staff of the 
Research and Statistics Section of the State ESD . The end results 
were projections which conformed to the BLS concept of industry 
emp 1 oyment . 



Bureau of the Census Concept of Industry Employment 

The next step was to convert these BLS employment projections to 
the Bureau of the Census concept. There were two methods involved. In 
Method A we used the percent distribution of government workers and self' 
employed and unpaid family workers by industry (Table 1 29 > I960 Census 
of Population, Arkansas). The result was a red i s t r i but i on of I960 ESD 
employment which conformed to the Census. In 1975, we assumed that 
Arkansas' distribution would bear the same relationship to the 1975 
national distribution as the State's I960 distribution did to the I960 
national distribution. In other words, to obtain 1975 Arkansas employ- 
ment, we determined the ra t ! o between the I960 Arkansas and national 
distributions and applied this ratio to the 1975 U.S. employment dis- 
tribution. When we were satisfied with the 1975 employment distribution 



for Arkansas, we simply interpolated on a straight line trend to obtain 
1965 and 1970 and extrapolated to get 1980. These percent distributions 
were then applied to projected total employment for each year and adjusted. 
As guides we used actual 1965 and 1 968 ESD employment estimates. 

Method B involved using the differences between ESD and Census 
employment by industry to project to 1975- We assumed that tho dif- 
ferences in Arkansas would change at the same rat^ a s the U.S. dif- 
ferences. Stating it another way, the percent change from i 960 to 1975 
in the differences in the nation were applied to the I960 differences 
in Arkansas and the result was the 1975 difference between ESD and Census 
employment in Arkansas. Again, adjustments were made, the in-between 
years were interpolated, 1980 was extrapol atec: , and the d i f Terences we re 
applied to the ESD projections. Thus we had another set of industry 
employment projections by Census definitions. 

The two methods were closely examined. There were only minor 
differences in most instances, so it was decided to average Methods A 
and B to obtain the employment projections by industry for the Census 
concept . 

However, there was much reviewing and many changes to be done with 
the assistance of the staff of the Research and Statistics Section. 
Arkansas SD . In all, five attempts were made before the final pro - 

jectio. are prepared. Each industry was examined thoroughly and some 
subjective judgments were made. Again the totals served as parameters, 
and the minor sectors were adjusted to them. 

The final forecasts were made i ncorporat i ng adjustments developed 
from the reviews, but remaining within the confines of projected labor 
force data. These final data are considered a best estimate of the 
employment by industry that can be: expected in Arkansas in 1980. 

The employment projections for Arkansas are based primarily on 
historical data and assumptions similar to those used for the national 
p ro j ec t i on s . Thus relative comp a rability with nati on a 1 date is achi eved . 

The general assumptions providing the parameters for the industry 
projections were: 

(1) That general economic progress in both Arkansas and the 
Nation will continue as in the recent past. 

(2) That the State will continue to exert strong efforts 
toward expanding and diversifying its economy, with 
continued emphasis on manufacturing and new emphasis on 
the leisure industry. 

(3) That the State will continue to become more like the Nation 
in its industrial mix and structure. 

(4) The re will be a continuation of scientific and technological 
advances . 
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(5) That no major nature 1 catastrophe, social upheaval, or 

war of significant intensity and duration wilt upset the 
State's long-term development. 



Employment Projections by Occupation 

Significant changes have occurred and can be expected to continue 
in the occupational structure of Arkansas' labor force. Certainly the 
most drastic change since 1950 has been the decline of farmer and farm- 
worker employment. Because farmers and farm workers made up nearly 35 
percent of total employment in Arkansas in 1950, the rapid decl i ne in 
these occupations caused a decline in total employment that was not 
reversed until 1958; in fact, total employment in Arkansas did not re- 
gain its 1950 level until 1964. In addition there were substantial 
losses in employment of nonfarm laborers; however, all other occupations 
experienced rapid growth. 

These dramatic changes have resulted in an occupational employment 
structure for Arkansas that is mo re similar to the Nation s. The S t a «. e 
is moving toward a national pattern in the managerial , clerical , crafts 
men, service and farm categories; but there still exist notable diffei 
ences from the national distribution for the professional and technical, 
sales, operative and labor occupations. 

Devel o ping an Occupational Matrix 

Although many factors influence the occupational structure of the 
work force, the two most important ones for any area are: (1 ) the 

different rates of employment growth among industries, e.g. , as an area 
changes from a predominantly natural resource-based economy to a more 
diversified economy, and (2) the changing occupational patterns within 
separate industries, as a more diverse, complex, and sophisticated 
industrial structure is built. 

Therefore, it was necessary to project changes in occupations by 
two- and three-digit SIC industry codes, because Arkansas is undergoing 
rapid structural change. 

The base-year matrix was developed from basic data taken from 
Table 125, I960 Census of Population, Arkansas. A breakdown of 
occupations by industries Was given in this table and we planned to 
project the occupational breakdown for each one. 

A c ter seve ra 1 false starts of trying to sum individual industries 
to an overall employment by occupation, we reversed the procedure. We 
took the overall employment by occupations and examined it for errors-- 
we found several : 



(l) We found an extraordinary numH^ r of truck drivers for Arkansas. 
By query * ag the Census Bureau, we found diere was no place on the Census 
form for listing farm tractor drivers, harvesting machine operators, etc. 
By examining the agricultural industry, we were able to reduce truck 
drivers in Arkansas by some seven thousand and to reallocate them to 
farm machinery operatives. 
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(2) Through examination of occupations by educational level, we 
found too many (as compared to the Nation) professional people with 
less than a high school education; this was most apparent in engineers 
and was due to the fact that many people, such as janitors, classified 
themselves as engineers. 

There were a number of other areas where adjustments were made, 
but these two are sufficient to illustrate the problem. 

In addition, as I mentioned before, Arkansas is a relatively 
undeveloped state, so we now have numerous occupations which were not 
present in the state in i960. Therefore, we had to take a subjective 
look at these and estimate, according to recent trends, how many people 
might have been employed in these occupations so that we could apply 
growth factors. 

As the data for two- and three-digit industry breakdown were 
extremely skimpy, we first determined and adjusted broad occupational 
categories by industry and the total detailed occupational employment 
for the entire economy, we distributed detailed employment by occupation 
by industry using the national distribution. Thus we developed a 
detailed occupational matrix by two- and three-digit industry groups 
for the State. 

Projecting the Occupational Matrix 

The preparation of Arkansas' occupational projections was accom- 
plished through use of the national industry-occupational matrices 
published in Tomorrow's Manpower Needs ; the method used was BLS "Area 
Projection Method B. " 
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After the development of the base-year matrix, a target-year (1975) 
matrix was then computed by applying the trends (1960-1975) projected 
for industry-occupational structures at the national level to the cor- 
responding industries in the state base-period (i960) matrix. 
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The first attempt included the projection of 136 occupations for 
13 major industries: agriculture; durable goods manufacturing; non- 

durable goods manufacturing; rr ? ning; construction; transportation; 
commun ication; public utilities; who lesale trade; retail t rad e ; f i nance , 
insurance and real estate; services; and public administration. Our 
methodology was to apply the national percent char s betwee a I960 and 
1975 to the I960 percent distribution of Arkansas' employment by occupa- 
tion. This gave us a 1975 unadjusted percent distribution for Arkansas, 
which we then reallocated to equal 100 percent. The in-between years 
were interpolated and 1980 was extrapolated; then the three years were 
also adjusted to equal 100 percent. 



These distributions of occupations were then applied to the 
employment projections by industry and summed for total employment by 
occupation. In developing the occupational projections, we again had 
parameters in the major occupational classifications within which we 
made our adjustments. Careful study and rev; •• <s made in connection 
with each industry to be sure of the most reaCv. ~ole results. 



n a 



second attempt, we used the same process as before, but this 



time we projected the 186 occupations for some 50 industries.^ The main 
pu rpose of these projections was to fill in occ upa t ional detail within 
the first set of i ndustry-occupat i on3l projections. The detailed pro- 
jections were summed to industry totals by occupations and were compared 
to the totals obtained in the first attempt. The results were sur- 
prisingly cl ose . 



In many instances we surveyed to obtain an estimate from various 
employers as to their expected employment; this was particularly nec- 
essary in the professional and technical fields, e.g., air traffic 
controllers and school teachers. We also contacted railroads to dit J *" 
mine the expected employment changes in conductors, engineers and fire- 
men. Another example was sailors, deckhands, officers, pilots, and 
engineers on ships. According to the national trends, these occupations 
are declining, but in Arkansas they are expected to show considerable 
growth . 



The first attempt resulted in projections by industry by occupation 
for 1975 which we labeled Method I. However, it was decided to obtain 
another set of projections as a comparison,. Method 1 I projections were 
obtained by assuming that the ratio of Arkansas to the United States in 
1960 would remain constant in 1975- Stating it another way, the ratio 
between Arkansas and the nation in I960 was applied to the 1975 United 
States employment distribution by occupation. The result was a 1975 
Arkansas occupational distribution which was appl ied to our estimates 
of total employment and adjusted to our parameters --the bread occupa- 
tional categories. 



Our final 1975 projections of employment by occupations were 
basic. 1 1 y an average of the t methods with sub, active changes made 
in individual categories, such those ment'-'V • previously. The 
"other" and "n.e.c." occupations were fienera i. y residual categories. 
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As in all the previously mentioned projections, the distributions 
for 1965 and 1970 were interpolated and 1980 was extrapolated. The 
distributions were adjusted to equal 100 percent and applied to the 
total employment projected for each year. 

Replacement of Workers 

The need to replace experienced workers who die, retire or leave 
the labor force for other reasons is an even more important determinant 
of worker requirements in some occupations than are expansion needs. 
Therefore, some estimate of these replacement needs had to be made. The 
method we useo is considered quite conservative; it was simply to assume 
a normal working life of bO years for all presently employed persons. 
Thus a 2.9 percent average annual replacement rate was used. This 
assumption is considered valid for men, but few females actually work 
this -any years. In addition to retirements and deaths, females with- 
draw from the work force as a result of marriage, ch i 1 dbea r i ng , presence 
of young children in the home, etc. Therefore, somewhat higher female 
worker replacement needs should cause the total estimated replacement 
needs to be conservative. 

There are other methods of obtaining replacement needs, but as 
these are discussed in the BLS study, I will not dwell on them here. 

I realize that many of you may feel that the results we obtained 
appear crude and inaccurate. However, constant checking and reviewing 
by knowledgeable people in the manpower field, making surveys to deter- 
mine what has actually happened in the area, and comparing with the 
national patterns mitigate tne inaccuracies. Furthermore, the resources 
available in vocat i oua 1 - techn i ca 1 training are so meager in relation- 
ship to the needs for such training, that we really do not need 
completely accurate numbers by occupation; rather, we need to know w! ^t 
occupations are or will become critical in the economy, what occupations 
offer the best future to students, and which offer the poorest future. 
And, finally, we do not accept these projections as the final answer, 
but constantly review them, use other methods such as the skill survey 
and Mr. Medvin.'s job vacancies technique, which you will hear more 
about later, and any other available data to initiate change in our 
training programs. 



Summary and Conclusions 



in summary, let me again mention the basic steps involved in 
projecting employment by industry and occupation: 

(1) Projecting employment by i ndustr using ESD data 

(2) Converting the ESD employment projections to Census definitions 

(3) Developing a base-year occupational matrix for the State 

(b) Applying the National SlS changes from Tomorrow's Manpower 
Needs by occupation by industry to the base -year matrix to 
obtain state projections 
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(5) Reviewing, changing, and adjusting the basic projections 

However, industry and occupation employment projections are not a matter 
of five easy steps. it would be virtually impossible to do the pro- 
jections one time and expect them to be accurate estimates of future 
employment. There is some trial and error and a lot of review and 
change . 

The final projections are not precise to the extent that employment 
of individual workers can be determined, but they cio show consistency 
between the determination of past measures and future forecasts. And, 
we have recommended that revisions of both the industry and occupational 
employment projections be prepared shortly after data from the 1970 
Census of Population becomes available so that related planning efforts 
may be as realistic and accurate as possible. 
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A VIABLE JOB FORECASTING APPROACH: THE UNFILLED OPENINGS - 

MATRIX TECHNIQUE 

by 

Norman Medvin* 



(The following article reflects the judgments of the 
author and is not necessarily the views of the U.S. 

Department of Labor.) 

One of che major problems in the manpower field has been the 
challenge posed by the Vocational Education Act of 19&3 which charged 
the Department of Labor with providing forecast data on occupational 
opportunities to the vocational education system. After approximately 
20 years of intense activity, more than half of it preceding the legis- 
lation, the accomplishment in this difficult field has still fallen 
shore of requ i rements . While many manpower economists in the country 
have devoted their energies and talents to t h ■ s task, they find them - 
s e 1 ves con ced ing that the final an swe r is still far down the road . I s 
there any onus attached to them? Obviously not when one examines com- 
parable efforts to forecast the future in business, the stock market, 
social and political trends, population growth and a host of otht-r 
phenomena. In all of these, success is muted. Can we expect anything 
more in the manpower f T eld? Perhaps if we face up to the elusiveness 
of this goal, we might be more apt to limit our ambitions and be in a 
better position to achieve a working solution. 

The earliest, efforts to derive a viable technique in the Department 
of Labor, where the main thrust is concentrated, are known to the writer 
as far back as 1951 when the Bureau of Labor Statistics began to develop 
its matrix approach. Only relatively recent 1 y--some 18 years later-- 
did the Bureau of Labor Statistics feel ready to release its product 
for use by states to make statewide projections. Basically, the tech- 
nique works best in a national application but has been adopted to apply 
to a state, and least satisfactorily to a local area. 

Beginning around 195^, the Employment Service developed its area 
skill survey approach. This was a highly sophisticated system because 
it attempted to make occupational projections, taking into consideration 
not only what the demand for workers would be but also to determine the 
elements of supply, a major ingredient in vocational education planning. 

In 1967, the Employment Service came up with a simplified technique 
to occupational forecasting c-„Med the ES unfilled openings - E3LS outlook 
handbook approach, more popularly known as the open i ngs -mat r i x approach. 



*Mr. Medvin is a Manpower Economist and Assistant Chief of the 
Division of Manpower Matching Systems, Manpower Administration, U.S. 
Department of Labor, Washington, C.C. 20210. 



The conception received its impetus from the fact that the Department 
of Labor had not yet provided the vocational education authorities 
with usable forecast data. Specifically, (1) the BIS matrix was still 
several years away from practical application and even when ready, 
would be so flawed with respect to lack of supply data that it raised 
substantive questions of applicability; (2) the area skill survey tech 
nique was flawed because it was very expensive, took too long to con- 
duct, and was of dubious value because it based its forecast on employer- 
judgments which were notably unreliable: and (3) leading universities 
and other nonprofit institutions under contract to the Department of 
Labor or otherwise were labo' i ng mightily and had little to show for 
thei r efforts . 

The attraction of the unfilled openi ngs — ma t rix approach wa s 1 1 >a t 
it utilized currently avail able 'ata in the Employment Service, was 
easy to understand and inexpens : to conduct, and could be updated 
■frequently at virtually no cos t, ic-gardless of the size of city or 
state. Its major weakness was that it did not provide a specific fig- 
ure on a projected occupational need; instead it provided a specific 
current need supported by a future need in vocabulary terms. It a* so 
called for job market information such as wages, other conditions of 
work, and local job requirements with each occupational forecast. For 
example, a typical entry would be that occupation "X" in a city had 
been experiencing a shortage of 30“50 workers over a period of 3 years, 
that: the shortage had a "high" or "low" intensity (the shortage was a 
i ' gh , or a low, proportion of the needs for that occupation in the area), 
and that the 10 year national projection for that occupation was: 

Rapid - over 25 percent increase 
Moderate - 15 to 25 percent increase 
Slow - 5 to 1 5 percent increase 
No change 

Decl i ne - 5 percent or more decrease 

The comments might indicate that the shortage was due to low wages 
attached to the occupation, no ladder of promotion, etc. 

I mmed i ate 1 y after its introduction. Labor Department officials 
ordered tests of the newest technique in a number of cities. The theory 
of the open i ngs-mat r i x approach is described in the Employment Service 
Review, January-February 1967* The report on test results in several 
cities is detailed in a vocational and technical education conference 
report at Ohio State University, June 12-13, 1969. Both of these 
articles have been reprinted inder one cover by the Department of. 
Labor's Manpower Admi r i st rat ? on identified by the title "Forecasting 
Occupation Job Requirements: 1 - A Short-Cut Approach to Long-Range 

Forecasting; and II - Report on Test Results in Several Cities." 

Current Usage 



In May 1970 the Manpower Administration sent to all State Employ- 
ment Security Agencies an instruction "to establish a systematic basis 
for transmitting manpower and occupational projections information to 
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the vocational education system 
Education Amendments oT 1968."^ 



in accordance with the Vocational 



The basic manpower projection techniques, after a winnowing out 
of less acceptable methods, were described in this instruction and the 
states have been given the option of selecting one: or more methods. 
According to information available as of September 15, 19 7 0, admit- 
tedly incomplete, the selection choices were as follows: 



Se lection of: 

Unfilled Openings 

Matrix Method Matrix Method 



Othe r 



Cal i f orn i a 
! owa 

Loui s iana 
Ma i ne 
Ma ry 1 and 
Michigan 
Nevada 

New Hampshire 
Utah 



Alabama Washington 

Alaska Montana 

De 1 awa re 

D.C. 

i daho 

Ka n s a s 

New York 

Okl ahoma 

South Dakota 

Texas 

Virginia 

West Vi rg i n i a 

W? scons i n 



Thus it wi 1 1 be seen that the matrix method is in use in at least 
9 states and the unfilled open . .,gs-matr i x in at least 13 states. ^ 

Simplification vs. Sophisticatio n 

A dominant consideration in the effort to prc a usable 

forecasting system--and rightly so--is the goal of producing a profes- 
sionally adequate technique which meets the requirements of the voca- 
tional education system and other planning authorities. But it is 
also legitimate to ask, given the vagaries and uncerta i nt i es of peering 
into the future, whether the production of precise figures on job 
opportunities 5 to 10 years hence does not import a spurious accuracy 
either unjustified by facts or even by needs of the users. !t may be 
that given a choice between highly sophisticated and less soph i st i cated 
systems, the limitations of each may be so overwhelming that the 
simpler method may recommend itself until better methods can be devised 



^Reports and Analysis Letter No. 635. 

^Ta the author's knowledge, at least 5 other states --Arkansas , 
Connecticut, Illinois, Minnesota, and M i s sour i --have used the openings- 
matrix technique although he has no information on their current 
pract i ce . 
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The J.S. Department of Labor funded the Wisconsin State Employment 
Service in 1 967 to make a critical review of five alternative methods 
of forecasting labor supply and demand in an urban labor market area. 
The name of the effort was “Project Vision,' 1 an acronym for Vocational 
Information System Involving Occupational Needs. Sts assessment was 
in terms of the Congressional mandate that “persons of all ages in all 
communities of the State . . . will have ready access to vocational 

training or retraining which is of high quality, which js realistic in 
the light of actual or anticipated opportunities for gainful employ- 
ment, and which is suited to their needs, interests, and ability to . 
benefit from such training. "3 After three years of exhaustive experi- 
mentation in the city of Milwaukee, Project Vision came to the conclu- 
sion that no one of the five projection techniques can fully satisfy 
the conditions as stated. It is well to keep in mind that the 
techniques tested represented the leading contenders in the field of 
occupational forecasting. Although the Project Vision t-K'ple said it 
would appear that the occupational information needs of the vocational 
education system probably can best be served by a simplified and modi- 
fier area skill survey technique, 5 it is interesting to note that less 
than a handful of state employment security agencies has selected the 
approach either because of exp.nse, inaccuracy, or other factors 
resulting in general disenchantment. 

Next Steps in Providing a Viable Occupational Information System 

Since even a casual reading or the Project Vision report reveals 
that no recognizable system today can provide a ready-made package for 
the vocational educational system, the inevitable question then is 
"What next?" The. purpose of what follows will be to offer some con- 
structive guides on how the problem might be resolved satisfactorily. 

The great danger in the evaluation of an approach is that the 
purists will be so intent on achieving the “perfect" system that they 
will waste endless years before they put any available system into 
practical use. We consider that such a wasteland was the period 1967“ 
1970 when it was held that we were on the verge of a “breakthrough" 
which wou’d provide the technique for the needed answers. It was 
apparent 10 this author in 1967, examining the concepts behind those 
budding developments, that the confidence was misplaced. This earlier - 
day judgment, it turns out, was fully supported three years later by 
the conclusions of Project Vision by a number of other professional 
manpower economists, and perhaps pragmatically by the vocational 
education authorities themselves. 

There is no imp1icat : on here that experimentation should not have 
gone forward. The mistake simply was that while waiting for these 
anticipated developments to occur, little or no effort was made to use 
already available and reasonab 1 ' adequate techniques that could Have 



3vocational Education Act of 1963, Part A, Sect on 1. 

^Project Vision, Wisconsin State Employment Service, June 1970, p. 
^ I b i d , , p - c 
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provided the vocational education system with the information it so 
solely needed. It was not until mid-1969 that draft instructions 
were provided to the employment security system on the open i ngs -mat r ■ x 
technique, some 2 1/2 years after its publication. And even today, 
many states are awaiting completed developments on the matrix method 
which, in the author's opinion, will fall short of the promise held for 
i t . 



It appears that an immediate approach to satisfying vocational 
education needs is a combination of the BLS matrix and the unfilled 
open i ng s -mat r i x techniques. At the Ohio State University Conference 
on Vocational Education in Columbus on May 12-13, 1969, the State 
Director of Vocational Education for Minnesota indicated that he was 
using a combination of the two approaches which in turn were provided 
him by the Minnesota State Department of Employment Security.® 



trix provided employment levels in 



Minnesota for some 50 professional and 90 other occupations based on 



The i ndus try-occupat i on ma 
some 

census occupational classifications. The employment levels were the 
actual census count in I960 plus extrapolations for 1968 and 1975- 
When new bench marks such as the (970 Census counts are available, 
these periods will probably be adjusted accordingly.' 



The obvious value of such figures is that they provide a clean 
level of actual and anticipated employment over a lor" period of time. 
All one needs to do is to subtract two terminal points to achieve growth 
of decline and a rate of change. The matrix method also provides a 
figure on average annual openings which combines growth and replace- 
ment openings. But unfortunately, any vocational expert quickly per- 
ceives certain inherent dangers. A growth in employment of 1,000 metal 
heaters, for example, would not call for 1 ,000 trainees in the voca- 
tional education or other training systems; perhaps as many as half 
might be promoted into the occupation within the plant, an unspecified 
number of job-ready might come into the area or leave it, and there are 
the inevitable deaths and retirements. Then again, an increase of 1,000 
electronic technicians or cosmetologists might all be supplied by local 
private technical institutes. In short, the BLS matrix deals with em- 
ployment levels; supply information on manpower is lacking. There are, 
of course, cbher difficulties such as the limitation of the census data 
in terms of occupational classification, the long intercensal periods 
in which major changes can be expected to occur, and the problem of 
applying the matrix method to smaller cities. On balance, however, the 
matrix supplies local employment bench mark data and these are basic to 
any vocational education planning. 



ihe 'i". -matrix approach is the second component in this array 



^Letter of June 2, 1969, from G. J. Vavoulis, Commissioner, . 
Minnesota Department of Employment Security to Manpower Aonii n i st rator , 

' . S. Department of Labor. 

7The Bureau of Labor Statistics has just developed a comprehen- 
sive set of projections for the economy of 1980 with a base employment 
year of 1968. 180 
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of vocational information. This is a system whereby information is 
provided on all occupations in a community for which employers place 
orders with the local public employment service office. it is not the 
number of such openings which the employment service garners but the 
relationship, for each occupation, between those jobs wnich are hard to 
fill as a percent of all such jobs in the employment service. To this 
shortage study is added the national BLS matrix projection for ea ch 
of these occupations and where available, a state projection ' s a 
come addition. We suggest both, in fact, because a state's project’on 
can be unduly influenced by a single plant's demi s whereas a national 
projection would more truly reflect the ncn-loeal range of opportunity. 
The matrix method produces a state as well as a national projection. 

The hard-to-fill figure also embodies a concept of supply so 
sorely lacking in some other techniques. The unfilled one-month-or- 
more figure reflects, in one concept, the total of several job market 
phenomena. It represents shortage after taking in-migrat.'on and out- 
migration into consideration. It represents shortage after considera- 
tion is given to promotions into the job and those leaving the job. 

It is a direct measure of failure to meet demand after exposure to^ 
available supply-- i . e. , the unemployed and those presumably qualified 
in the occupation. In short, the hard-to-fill figure represents the 
net inability of the community to find workers, the residual after all 
the various manpower actions have occurred in the market place. 



New Source of Unfilled Openings Data 

There are sevn, 1 developing sources of information for shortage 
occupations on a regularized and current basis. 

Until recently, the best such source was a quarterly reporting 
program on unfilled openings, by 3-digit Dictionary of occupational 
Titles (DOT), for 77 Standard Metropolitan Statistical Areas (SMSA) . 

These cities account for some 50~55 percent of the total United States 
work force. 

A second source, still in the developmental stage, is the 
Department of Labor's job vacancy program. Under this program, data 
collected for any city is very complete in occupational detail be- 
cause they represent the universe of jobs in the area. The unfilled 
openings data are less comp 1 et e in occupa t ional detai 1 because they 
reflect only those jobs coming into the employment service. The 
limitation of the vacancy data, however, is that the collection pro- 
gram is operable on a detailed occupational basis for only 18 areas and 
it will be many years before such information is available on a wide- 
spread and current basis. Nevertheless, tnese data are highly useful 
and should be used as a substitute for unfilled openings where available. 

Perhaps the greatest* promise for obtaining information on hard-to- 
fill jobs is the current employment service program of installing job 
banks in local employment offices around the country. These banks are 
compute rized listings or? a daily basis of all unfilled openings in the 
employment service with, among other things, the number of days these 
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jobs have gone unfilled. Job banks are already operating in 52 
metropolitan areas and the plans call for a total of 111 areas to be 
ope ra t ? ng by June 30, 1971* In the foil ow ing year it is planned to 
cover all areas in the United States on a statewide basis and that 
would ensure quick and ready access to all ES occupational information 
for any area or combination of areas. 

The open i ngs-ma t r i x approach, including the vocabulary long-range 
forecast, can be easily programmed into the computer and produced with 
machine-like ease. In fact Wisconsin, which uses the unfilled openings - 
matrix technique on a statewide basis to service the vocational educa- 
tion system, has already programmed this information on the computer 
and produces it in camera-ready form for reproduction and widespread 
d i str i but i on . 

Experimentation and Demonstration Needed 

We believe that satisfactory methods of forecasting occupational 
needs are already sufficiently advanced to take care of vocational edu- 
cation requ i rements . Additional research should continue and of course 
it will. 

There is a great immediate need in our judgment, namely an experi- 
mental project which will provide answers on how the vocational educa- 
tion authorities and the employment service can work together at the 
local level. For example, means must be established on how the two 
groups can open a cooperative and continuing dialogue. A special effort 
should be made to experiment with methods of overcoming mutual distrust 
where it exists. Employment service staff must have a package of avail- 
able forecast data, placement opportunities for part-time jobs, and an 
aggressive program of manpower services for vocational school students. 
School authorities should be apprised of the kind of services which a 
competent employment service can provide. Various state employment 
service agencies should be canvassed for histories of success in working 
with the vocational school systems and these ideas should be collated 
and exported to other states. 

After this experimental project is completed, the findings should 
be applied to one or more local areas on a demonstration basis. An 
evaluation design should be installed in advance so that measures of 
success and failure can be obtained at the completion of the demon- 
stration. It would be hard to conceive of experimentation and demon- 
stration dollars better spent than in a project of this nature. 
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FOCUSING ATTENTION UPON VOCATIONAL 
PROGRAMS AND THFIR RELATIONSHIP TO 
EMPLOYMENT, AND POVERTY IN URBAN 



by 



EDUCATION 

MANPOWER, 

CENTERS 



Joseph H. Stephenson* 

A Pos i t i on on Vocational Education. 



THIS WE BELIEVE: 

... WE BELIEVE that vocational education is based on the need of 
every individual for economic security. 

UF RELIEVE that all people, of all ages, in all locations, should 
have" the opportunUy to prepare for, enter into, and advance .n all 
occupations of gainful employment. 

OF rfi 'EVE properly funded vocational education programs on the 
, W h,®h school aduU, and junior college levels can meet, today, 
and 3 tomorrow^ the* needs if pre-employment, under-employment, re- 
employment and unemployment. 

UF RELIEVE that local school district control of vocational ecu- 
cat i on^prog rams^ 1 ^mandatory in order to avoid the tremendous politi- 
cal pressure inherent in federal and state agency control. 

WE BELIEVE that vocational education must be properly articu 
iaiei With the elementary and junior high schools on the one hand and 
the four-year colleges on the other. 

we rfi I EVE that the objectives cf vocational education programs 
ieU Jne thi neeS^for Tnstiuctional staff, facilities, equipment, 
and materials. 

WE BELIEVE that cooperative and meaningful instructional r 
t i onshVps between the school and community groups and agencies are 
the basis for effective vocational education. 

WE BELIEVE that vocational education must meet qual i ty 
requirements of scheduling and programming. 



WE 



BELIEVE that adequate student personnel services, involvi g 



*Mr. Stephenson is a Vocational Education Consultant in San 
California He is a retired vocational educator and was Director 
the California Major Urban Centers Vocational Education Project, 
University of California, Los Angeles, California. 
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of 
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trained counselors with adequate current oc ~upational knowledge and 
experience, is an important part of vocational education. 

. . WE BELIEVE that researcn and evaluation are an integral part 

of the design for the improvement of vocational education. 

This in essence is the philosophy of Vocational Education of the 
five large Urban Centers of California. 

1 nt roduct i on 

Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen, it gives me a great deal of 
pleasure to be with you dufiny this, the tenth and final institute of 
the series, and to share with you some of the highlights of the think- 
ing of a very dedicated group of educators from the far West. 

In order to clarify semantics during this presentation we will 
agree that the following titles are used synonymously: 

Vocational Education and Occupational Training 

Junior College and Community College 

Human Resources Development and State Employment Service 

We will also agree that wherever adult education is used it refers 
to that part of education which has to do with short-unit skills pro- 
grams preparing persons for entry into the labor market or for upgrading 
workers . 

For the past many years the Urban Centers of California have, to 
the best of their knowledge, been serving the vocational needs of each 
of their respective communities. The programs have grown somewhat like 
Topsy, with each segment of the schools attempting to meet the chal- 
lenges involved in developing a total educational program. 

No one has had the time, or taken the time, to stop and evaluate 
what has been happening. 

Realizing the need for a much closer inventory and evaluation of 
programs offered, and the urgent need to do something about the obvious 
unmet needs for training of disadvantaged youth and adults, the 
California State Department of Education and the University of 
California at Los Angeles collaborated in the development of the 
California Major Urban Centers Project. The purpose of this project 
was to focus attention upon vocational education and its relationship 
to manpower, employment, and poverty in the five large cities of 
California: Long Beach, Los Angeles, Oakland, San Diego, and 

San Franc i sco. 

! had the honor to be selected to direct the first phase of the 
total study. 

Through the courtesy of the State Department and U.C.L.A., I was 
able to obtain fifty copies of the report to distribute at this con- 
ference so that I will not bore you with reams of charts and statistics 
which are included in the Urban Centers Report, except to illustrate a 
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point or an interesting fact, but wi 1 1 spend the next little while 
in discussing some of the techniques used, some of the highlights, 
some of the problems encountered, and in making recommendations. I 
will also mention a few of the exemplary programs I visited both in 
California and other parts of the country during the course of the 
project . 

The Purpose 

One of the greatest problems in vocational education as in many 
other fields is that of communications. We therefore decided that if 
the project was to succeed, as many persons as possible on all levels 
of state and local educational government must not only be kept in- 
formed of our progress, but must be part of the action. This resulted 
in a rather impressive structure of committees: 

First, a State Committee made up of Bureau Chiefs and other 
selected top officials to solicit their support 

Second, an ad hoc committee made up oi superintendents of schools 
and the directors of Vocational Education from each of the Urban 
Centers for administrative backing 

Third, an action committee composed of school officials, appointed 
by the superintendents and directed to act for them in decision-making. 
This, the California Urban Centers Vocational Education Committee, was 
the working committee which was responsible for establishing the philos- 
ophy and a tentative outline for the development of a basic master plan 
for vocational education. 

The unique feature of this group was that 
the superintendents for their authority to act 
knowledge of vocational education. Consequent! 
members of the committee were not vocationally 
this appeared to be a distinct disadvantage, bi 
a very fine relationship. 

This has convinced us that if we expect to succeed in developing 
an all-round program of vocational education, we must work more closely 
with the rest of the discipl i nes within the schools. 

State-Level Procedure 

The Urban Centers Vocational Education Committee, hereafter called 
the Committee, was charged with the responsibility of developing guide- 
lines for the development of a sequential, organized program of voca- 
tional education based on a master plan for vocational education in 
the five large urban areas, and tailored to the needs of each of the 
local areas. Of particular concern was the planning for programs not 
now being offered in the large cities, which are necessary to provide 
a better relationship among unemployment, employment demand and the 
supply of trained persons, with special emphasis on the problems of 
disadvantaged youth and adults. 



/ were selected by 
ler than for their 
^ight of the sixteen 
Rented. At first, 
it turned out to be 
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The 
lated to 



1 . 
2 . 



3 . 



4 . 

5 . 

6 . 

7 . 

8 . 

9 . 



10 . 

1 1 . 
12 . 
13 - 
14 . 
15 - 

1 6 . 

17 . 

18 . 



Committee developed a list of eighteen common concerns re- 
occupational education including: 

The need to bolster the image of vocational education 
The inadequacy of fiscal support 
The fuzzy employment picture 

The insufficiency and inadequacy of vocational guidance 

The lack of articulation with the total program of education 

The need for vocational education to become more greatly con- 
cerned with placement and follow up of students leaving the 
school program (whether through completion or dropout) 

The need to take a more realistic approach to curriculum and 
program development. 

The need to emphasize the training of disadvantaged youth 
and adults 



The need to define the disadvantaged more clearly 



The need to tie education, business, and i ndustry-- i nclud i ng 
laboi and the community closer together 

The need to consider more aggressive and persistent promotion 
of vocational education 

The need to develop vocational education programs around the 
needs of the individual 



The need to involve the total community, including prospective 
trainees, in the planning of vocational education programs 



The need to involve area planning to include areas on the 
perimeter of the urban centers 

The need to develop a blueprint for the future in vocational 
educat i on 



The need to constantly stress communications 



The need to 
devel opment 
degrees for 



develop a realistic teacher recruitment and 
program and avoid the tendency to substitute 
exper i ence 



The need for the master plan to include all phases of voca- 
tional education on the elementary, secondary, community 
colleges, and adult levels 



The 




Committee also discovered that 
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( 1 ) 



there was no single source 
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where an inventory of vocational education offerings in any of the 
cities involved was available; (2) there was no way of measuring 
the nature and extent of vocational education — its success and posi- 
tive factors as well as its shortcomings; (3) there was no way of 
determining the overall vocational education needs of youth and adults 
in the urban areas, especially those disadvantaged persons, be they 
black, brown, or white, who without adequate occupational preparation 
have little or no possibility of success. 

Tentative Outline for the Development of a Master Plan for Vocational^ 
Educat i on 

In order to coordinate the thinking of the Committee, it was 
necessary to develop a 1 i st of the elements of a master plan for vo 
cat ional education. The fol lowing tentative set of ten guidel ines 
we - approved by the Committee as a nucleus for a master plan around 
which each local area would develop its own plan: 



First: A statement of philosophy of the school di strict--point of 

v iew--object i ves which I used as the opening for this pre- 
sentation 



Second: A description and analysis of student needs, interests, and 

abilities, as well as numbers and distribution of all students 
including the disadvantaged, dropouts, potentially unemploy- 
able, etc. 

Third: Description and analysis of community needs, opportunities, 

and interests including a projection for the future 

Fourth: Description of the educational and guidance programs presently 

serving the community, including private as well as public 

Fifth: Identification of educational programs and guidance services 

which are needed but which are not presently provided, in- 
cluding needs projected for the future created by growth,, 
technological change, etc. 



Sixth: Identification of additional data needed including: 

Research 

Curriculum development needs 

Development of guidance services for placement and follow-up 
Teacher recruitment and education 



Seventh: Organizational changes needed 

Eighth: Plans for community involvement and for public information 

serv i ces 

Ninth: Determination of probable costs and plans for financing (in- 

cluding federal, stvte, and local sources of revenue) 



Tenth : 




Plans for continuing program evaluation and provision for 
change as needs are Identified 
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Local Procedure 



Realizing that no single plan would work for all urban centers, 
each center also organized a three-committee structure for local 
planning involving: (l) leaders of the various divisions and disci- 

plines within the district, as well as lay persons from the com- 
munity; (2) vocational supervisors and administrators, and (3) a 
representative task force to gather and evaluate statistics. This 
task force was made up of supervisory school personnel released from 
other duties to devote full time to this important task. 

Each city appointed one person, who is also a member of the 
five urban centers committee, to act as chairman and the contact 
person for the local district. He also acted as leader for the 
local task force. 

As a basis for research by the local task force, 
of the following data was suggested. (These data are 
five categories. Category III, The Current Status of 
Educa t i on ,' becomes rather long and involved, but I'll 
explicit as possible). 

Category I: Profile of Each Center 

A. The population in each 

B. Ethnic distribution in each 

C. Labor statistics in each 

D. Profile of education in each 

E. Student population 

F. Number of persons reaching employable 
age annua 1 1 y 

G. Distribution of potential workers by age, 
sex, and ethnic count 

Category I I : Technology and Manpower Needs 

A. Areas of high employment 

B. Areas of over supply of persons seeking 
employment 

C. Employment needs 

D. Shortage occupations 

Category III: The Current Status of Vocational Education 



the gathering 
divided into 
Voca t i ona 1 
try to be as 




A. The Programs Offered 

1. Diversity of vocational offerings 

2. Distribution in terms of pre-employment 
and upgrading In high school ,- j un i or 
college, adult and special programs 

3. Distribution of vocational centers in 
relation to areas of unmet needs 

h, Percentage of employment represented 
by the vocational programs for each 
reg i on 
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5. Establishment of the need for present 
programs and their continuation 

6. The status of apprenticeship 

7. Length of training versus entry job needs 

8. Admission requ i rements-'are they realistic 
or discriminatory 

9. Local effort in terms of supervision and 
coordination, secretarial, library, main- 
tenance, parking, counseling, cooperative 
training, placement and follow up of 
graduates and dropouts 

10. Attitude of other disciplines toward 
expanded vocational education 

B. The Students Served 

1. Distribution of vocational students in the 

eight occupation categories: office 

occupation, technical , trade, etc. 

2. Percentage of vocational students in 
relation to the total student population 

3. Total student hours of vocational enroll- 
ment by categories 

4 . Offerings for women exclusive ot office, 
distribution, and health 

5. Offerings for the disadvantaged 

6. Dropouts 

7. Graduates 

C. The Facilities and Personnel 

1. Utilization of present facilities 

2. Cooperative use of facilities 

3. Use of off-campus facilities 

4. Number and types of schools in each city 

5. Number of "competing" private schools 

6. Inservice training for teachers 

7. Selection of teachers and recognition of 
occupational training on salary schedules 

8. Acceptance of vocational instructors by 
academic members of the faculty 

9. Problems of recruiting instructors on the 
high school level 

10. Adequacy of present staff--i.e., instructors, 
aides, advisors, counselors, coordinators 
and/or supervisors 

11. Cost of public school training versus private 
school in MDTA and NAB-type programs 

12. Financial accounting of vocational education 

13. Vocational education student accounting and 
report i ng 

Category IV: Vocational Education and the Community 

A. Attitude of community groups toward occupational 
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education, labor, management, minority 
groups, state employment service, etc. 

B. Effect of recent school offerings on the 
War on Poverty 

C. Community participation through advisory 
committees 

D. Length of time required between recogni- 
tion of a training need and the start of 
a program 

E. Indications that the school district is 
accepting responsibility for educating 
persons not eligible for MDiA or other 
f edera 1 1 y -a i ded programs 

Category V. Vocational Education Trends and the Future 

A. Trends in labor needs 

B. Number of new types of offerings added in 
past five years 

C. New areas of training needed to adequately 
take care of emerging occupations 

D. Anticipated new fields to take care of in- 
dicated needs 

E. Additional enrollment to be generated based 
on indicated needs 

F. Additional facilities needed 

G. Transportation 

H. Programs offered in other urban centers that 
should be considered 

j . Programs which should be phased out due to 
their obsolescence 

One of the items listed in the tentative outline for a Master 
Plan was: "organizational changes needed". 

Recently, state legislation made it mandatory to separate the 
community colleges from the K through 12 school districts and to es- 
tablish the Junior college under the control of its own board of edu- 
cation within each school district. 

The reorganization started on the state level with the estaolish- 
ment of a Board of Governors for California Community Colleges of 
which there are over SO in the State. All Vocational Education on the 
Junior College level was transferred to the Bureau of Community Col- 
lege Vocational Technical Education. All other vocational education 
remained with the State Department of Education, Division of Vocational 
Education, which has undergone considerable reorganization. 

California has recently abandoned the project method of reim- 
bursement and has developed a new method of distributing funds under 
Part B of the Vocational Education Act. They have worked out a sys- 
tem of entitlement based on a rather complicated formula which you 
will find on Page 67 of the California Plan available with other ma- 
terial I brought. 
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Each of the urban centers has also made drastic reorganiza- 
tional changes. In each center the community college has been 
separated from secondary education and now functions as a separate 
entity, in some cases under its owr board, but in all cases as a 
separate function from K through 12. It has been left up to the 
local district to determine what happens to adult vocational educa - 
tion. This has resulted in some rather interesting developments: 

-- LOS ANGELES has tied all adult and secondary education together 
and organized the vocational education program under the direc- 
tion of a director of occupational education. Vocational educa- 
tion on the junior college level is under the direction of a 
coordinator of occupational education. 

— LONG BEACH has a separate community college but has divided the 
adult vocational programs on the basis of where the classes are 
offered, either at the community college or high school campuses. 
All vocational programs are under the director of occupational 
preparation who, in effect, receives his salary from two sources, 
high school and community college. 

-- SAN DIEGO has made adult education a part of the community col- 
leges. A director of vocational education is administratively 
responsible for all post high vocational education and is also 
cooperatively responsible for* the high school program. 

-- OAKLAND has combined adult with secondary education under the 

title of Oakland Public Schools with a coordinator of vocational 
education respoiss i bl e . Peralta Junior College District in 
Oakland functions separately from K through 12 and adult. So 
far each college is responsible for its own vocational program. 

— SAN FRANCISCO, last but far from least, has combined adult educa- 
tion with the community college district, but so far runs voca- 
tional education as a separate entity under the direction of an 
assistant superintendent of adult and occupational education. 

The secondary vocational program is under a director of occupa- 
tional preparation. 

I would like to make two comments. First, this restructuring 
is in its i nfancy and wi 1 1 be subject to many changes . Second , the 
use of the term ''occupational" in the admi n i strat i ve titles is an 
attempt to raise the image of vocational education. 

The committees in their research activities uncovered some 
rather interesting and disturbing facts, for instance: 

The total population of San Francisco has only increased 2 per- 
cent since i960, but the Chinese population has jumped from 36,000 
to 62,000. The total non-white population has increased 36 percent 
up to 201,000 or approximately 28 percent of San Francisco's total 
population. In addition, the percentage of persons with Spanish 
surnames has increased 29 percent. tor the first time the Chinese 
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are becoming a serious civic problem in San Francisco. 

The racial cha racter i s t i cs of Oakland are also undergoing a 
drastic change. In the six years prior to 1966, 36,000 whites moved 
out of the central city and 33,500 non-whites moved in. This move- 
ment has even accelerated since then. 

Unemp 1 oyment 



The percentage of unemployed untrained youth in the five centers 
is depl orabl e ! The latest figures available showed: Long Beach, 30 

percent; Oakland, 41 percent; Los Angeles, 30 percent; San Francisco, 
35 percent, and San Diego, 15-5 percent. 

School Enrollment 



Statistics showed that the program of vocational education in 
the five urban centers is much less than it should be compared with 
employment figures for the same areas. The five urban centers employ 
31 percent of the California labor force, while only 16 percent of 
those enrolled in vocational education in the state are enrolled in 
courses in the five urban centers. 

Also statistics show that less than 18 percent of the school 
youth of California are involved in vocational education. This figure 
is much too low. Because of its practical nature in a job-oriented 
society, especially in the urban centers, this figure should reflect 
an involvement of closer to 60 or 70 percent of the total secondary 
and community coll^qe student population. 

Statis ealed the enormous investment involved in 

school plan' - continuing need for mo’ and better facilities, 

and better use oi .acilities to serve the growing population. 

While I have been using the five California Urban Centers as 
illustrations or examples, I am sure that each of you, in your mind's 
eye, have been relating the procedures and problems to your own situa- 
tion. 



The rest of the presentation will focus on some of the apparent 
trends in vocational education, some of the innovative programs, and 
some observations and recommendations made by the Committee. Because 
of its importance and because I have just mentioned facilities, I am 
going to reverse the order and make some recommendations first. 

Strong consideration should be given to innovative ways of coping 
with this never-ending cry for more facilities. A greater use of 
off-campus locations in industry and business establishments is to be 
encouraged. Not only will this relieve the districts of m«'ch capital 
expense, but it is in these establishments that realistic industry- 
business oriented training on modern equipment can take place. Closer 
coordination between all levels of vocational education should take 
place in all of the districts for the joint use of facilities. A 
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contractural agreement between schools and districts, for the mutual 
use of facilities, could be prepared outlining a detailed schedule, 
of usage. Future facilities developed by the districts shou id avoid 
the connotation of preparing trainees in narrow, dead-end curriculums, 
but instead should be designed as area vocational centers which would 
serve several comprehensive high schools as well as serve as an adult 
occupational center, either concurrently with the high school program 
or in the evening. The facilities should be designed around multi- 
service shops and labs to serve not only high school but also adult 
and junior college recipients on a s i x-day s-a-week , twel ve-months-a- 
year schedule. As an integral part of any facilities 
transportation of students to and from the site is an 
that should be undertaken. Transportation is high or! 
i terns that will improve the educational opportunities 
sidered to be disadvantaged. 



program, the 
ob 1 i ga t i on 
the list of 
of those con - 



Fol low-up of Vocational Education Students 

Placing students on the job after completion of training and the 
follow up of students, be they completion or dropout, is most impor- 
tant and yet it is one of the weakest phases of the total vocational 
educational program. Some of the problems encountered when attempting 
to establish meaningful statistics for students who have terminated, 
include the fact that there is a definite need for a better way of 
determining what happens to dropouts once they leave school . The 
attrition rate between initial enrollment and graduation from voca- 
tional programs needs to be studied. 

The job placement program must be seen as a continuous process. 
Many students, particularly in the inner city, will need post school 
assistance if they are to adjust successfully to the world of work. 

I was privileged to attend the Cleveland Conference on Voca- 
tional Education held in July 1968, at which time placement and follow 
up was considered by some fifty leaders of vocational education in 
the great cities of the United States. Their findings and recommenda- 
tions were so important that I included them in detail in the Urban 
Centers Report. 

Vocational Education, Future Trends for the Urban Centers 

When vocational education is considered in relation to (l) the 
changing economy, (2) the urban problems of unemployment and under- 
employment brought about by lack of skills, (3) the increasing need 
for special preparation for entrance into the labor market, (k) the 
war on poverty, and (5) the numbers of youth who are graduating, 
from school or who are returning from the armed services in antici- 
pation of entrance into the labor market, the urban centers must 
realize that vocational education must increase in scope. It must 
provide more and diverse programs, meet the needs of more of the 
population, and raise the ability of its recipients to a meaningful 
level in our mechanized, automated society. 



V oca t i ona 1 



leaders must 



look to the future if they expect to be 
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able to assert leadership in developing new and revitalized programs 
of vocational education. They must be backed by educational adminis- 
tration, otherwise the structure of public vocational education will 
be continually weakened by urgi ngs of such organizations as the 
Depa r t men t of Labor and the Natio na 1 Alliance of Bu sines smen who assert 
that private schools and private industry should be used whenever 
possible and that the public schools have proved that they have a 
limited function. 



The program of vocational education has, by passage of the 
Vocational Education Act of 1963, expanded to include more emphasis on 
the secondary schools. Under the Vocational Education Act of 1968, 
this trend is continuing with this expanded program being supplemented 
by adequate career counsel ing and work experience. Preparation for the 
secondary program needs to be accomplished in the late elementary and 
junior high schools in the form of career experiences, field trips, 
and information. The program offered in the community colleges will 
become more technical and degree oriented, with more emphasis on the 
traditional trade program on the secondary and adult levels. The 
adult division will provide intensive short unit of pre-employment 
training for immediate job placement and upgrading courses for 
employed workers. 

Trends indicate that the curriculum in the future will include 
modular scheduling of students to allow for programming in patterns 
other than the usual two to three hours a day, five days a week. A 
vocational student would be able to attend an occupational center a 
full day for one, two, or three days a week. Scheduling would be 
accomplished on an individual student computer programming basis. The 
curriculum will include the development of bus i ness- i ndus try coop- 
erative programs at the high school level, and "student intern 11 pro- 
grams at the junior college level in order to provide a relevant 
program of occupational preparation. Flexible scheduling, incor- 
porating transportation to the occupational center or the business or 
industry site from the resident school , will be prov r '’’ ul urn 

and curriculum guides will be developed around the sp. oi ...adder 

approach utilizing a cluster of occupations and thus providing every 
student the chance to go as far as he can, and then become skill- 
fully employed at his maximum capability. 

These are some of the trends for a revitalized program of 
occupational education in the Urban Centers and the indications of 
the direction of the future. In the effort to find new and innovative 
ideas and programs, let us not forget that we are operating and have 
operated an enviable program of vocational education, and that we 
have not met our potential level of accomplishment in our old stand- 
by programs . 



One 

1 ege of 
centers 
sub j ect 
ment i on 



of the rewards of the Urban Centers assignment was the privi- 
visiting schools and programs, not only in the five California 
but in large urban areas throughout the country. Since this 
is covered in detail in the Urban Centers Report, I will 
only a few of the unique projects. 



O 
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LONG BEACH: Long Beach is placing heavy emphasis on counseling 

in the lower grades as a means of assisting students to make a voca- 
tional choice., A plan has been devised wh i ch is heav ily advice- 
oriented and aimed at students in grades below the high school level. 
The director of occupational preparation, working closely with busi- 
ness and industry, has organized work experience programs for occupa- 
tional counselors and advisors. One-third of the total counseling 
staff is participating in the program each summer. 

Long Beach has also developed occupational cluster charts showing 
the various types of entry jobs which are available upon completion 
of certain segments of the occupational cluster, and the level of 
training required for each job. Training is correlated between the 
high schools and the community college. 

LOS ANGELES: Los Angeles is undoubtedly one of the foremost 

districts in the nation regarding the total field of vocational educa- 
tion and specifically innovative and exemplary programs. An example 
of this is the high school occupational skills program. This program 
provides special and intensive training in specific job entry level 
skills in a wide variety of occupations with the objective of imme- 
diate employment at the completion of the course. Classes meet at 
times which do not con fliot with the usual schoo 1 hours, such as 
Saturdays from 9:00 a.m. until 3:30 p.m. and weekdays between b:00 
and 7:00 p.m. Programs in more than thirty occupational areas are 
of f ered . 

Two regional occupational centers. West Valley and Central City, 
regularly serve the educational needs of large numbers of adult stu- 
dents. In addition, selected 16 and 1_7 -year-o1d students are referred 
to the centers for occupational training and an opportunity to com- 
plete nigh school graduation requirements. 

The division of adult and vocational education offers an exten- 
sive program of basic and vocational education in the target areas. 
Fourteen of the twenty-eight adult schools, or o of the two regional 
occupational centers, and all four skills centers are located in dis- 
advantaged areas. In addition, the other adult schools and regional 
occupational centers serve many students who are culturally and eco- 
nomically disadvantaged. 

OAKLAND: With the emphasis being placed on occupational prep- 

aration, the high schools in Oakland are becoming area vocational 
centers. According to the director of vocational education, a five 
h Jnd red percent increase in enrol lment for occupational training f o r 
the next school year will result from the decision of the board of 
education to furnish free transportation to and from each of the 
three schools involved in the regional centers training area. 

The ladder skills program on the community college level i s de- 
signed to train students for job entry and job advancement positions 
in the medical and legal clerical emplc 'mer.t areas. Training could 
be continuous. A student who reaches the qualifications for a medical 
or legal clerk-typist and obtains employment can return to the 
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day program for advanced training. 

SAN DIEGO: The use of industry, business, and public service 

facilities as extra classrooms and labs have been developed to a 
high degree by the San Diego Commu nity Colleges with mo re than two 
thousand students attending classes in such "off-campus" locations. 

In every instance where this cooperative agreement exists, the board 
of education officially declares the location to be an extension of 
the campus. 

The use of the junior college shop and lab facilities by high 
schools, as a vocational area center for high school students who 
are preparing for immediate employment in a skilled occupation upon 
graduation, has been work i ng success fully for ma ny years with a static 
enrollment of three hundred. It is anticipated that this number will 
double or triple now that transportation from the school of residence 
to the vocational center is provided by the school district. In the 
past, students have been required to pay their own t rans por ta t i on 
from their school of residence to the center. Since this costs the 
student as much as sixty cents per day, it has prevented m^ny deserv- 
ing and interested students from taking advantage of the training. 

SAN FRANCISCO: Project Feast (Foods, Education, and Service 

Technology), a good example of the ladder approach, is starting to 
receive national recognition. San Francisco City College has had 
one of the most outstanding hotel and restaurant programs on the 
junior college level. Project Feast moves the food preparation and 
service down into the high school , with preparation for a job attained 
after the first semester, at the same time making it possible and 
desirable for the more capable students to continue through junior 
college and even through a four-year program. 

The programs at John O'Connell Technical Institute are an 
excellent example of multi-use of facilities and staff. The facili- 
ties house daytime vocational high school , adult day school , adult 
evening school, and apprenticeship students, and serves as an occupa- 
tional center for several high schools. Vocational students attend 
their high school of residence for general education subjects and use 
the shops and labs at O'Connell for vocational training. 

MINNESOTA: Minneapolis plans to make all high schools compre- 

hensive either through inclusion of occupational programs "on campus" 
or in occupational centers serving other high schools. 

Another interesting project is the development on the state 
level of a procedure for evaluating vocational schools, administration, 
teachers, and programs. The evaluation involves a team of staff, admin- 
istration, and two persons from industry. The evaluation questionnaire 
is based on a scale of five and is completed individually by each of 
the evaluators. It covers everything from administration to place- 
ment and follow up. Since evaluation is an integral part of any 
vocational program, this instrument would appecir to be a valuable 
gu i de . 
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DETROIT: A recent innovation in Detroit is a new program sponsored 

jointly by the United Auto Workers Union and the Detroit Puolic Schools, 
which takes advantage of the highly developed skills of retired crafts- 
men by using them as teacher aides in large shop classes. Each United 
Auto Worker ret i ree working with the students is under the supervision 
of a regular vocational instructor. He is hired for approximately 
eight hours a week. 

WASHINGTON, D.C.: Washington Te tical Institute is a federal 

school organized under a federal act , higher education for the 
District of Columbia. The federal government appropriated $18,000,000 
for its construction. (This was approximately the same amount as all 
federal vocational re i mbu r sement for the state of California last 
year.) Several innovations are worthy of consideration: 

- No certification for instructors is necessary. 



- The counseling staff has a ratio of one to thirty students or 
approximately the same number of counselors as instructors. 

- There is less stress on entrance requ i rements . 

- More stress is placed on individual student objectives. 

- The program is lengthened if remedial or pre-college work is 
necessa ry . 

- The period of training is shortened when the student has reached 
his occupational objective. 

- More stress is placed on occupational advisements. 

- There is more involvement with industry and the community in 
organized program of cooperative education. 



Over 90 percent of the students are black. 

PHILADELPHIA: Philadelphia is presently divided into eight semi- 

autonomous high school districts with several high schools in each 
district. There are three vocational centers developed and functioning. 
Their immediate plans are to build five more, one in each of the high 
school districts. Each of these centers will become the vocational 
division for a group of high schools as well as an adult vocational 
s choo 1. These centers will be part of the 1 oca 1 s chool d i strict. Ea ch 
student 1 s sched ule will be \ nd ividually prog rammed by compute r . They 
will attend their residence school two or three days a week and the 
vocational center for the balance of the five days. When they are 
ready to go to work on the cooperative program, they will attend the 
residence school three days a week, the vocational center one day, 
and work under a cooperative program one full day per week . This 
system is being considered in several of the schools since it reduces 
the problem of transportation considerably. The employer can also 
depend upon a boy or girl for a full day's work. 
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An innovative way of providing career exploration for younger 
students is to develop a career center in connection with each vo- 
cational center. Junior high (middle school) students, through the 
counselor, are scheduled and assigned to an advanced student on a 
one-to-one basis for a full day. During this day they follow and 
observe the types of skills and jobs encountered in a given occupa- 
tion. The s t uden t- to- s tuden t communication is proving far superior 
to short class field trips. The young students are rotated through 
several occupations. 

The vocational centers are open daytime, evening, and on Satur- 
days, twelve months a year. 

NEW YORK: In New York, nine high schools are following a corre- 

lated program or team- teach i ng approach, which is designed to take 
care of the high school student who has not decided upon a college 
program and has not made an occupational choice. The main features 
of the program are: 

1. Exploration courses in the areas of business, health, and 
industry in the ninth and tenth years; 

2. Specialization in or.e broad occupational area in grades 
eleven and twelve; 

3. Preparation of those students who "find themselves" and 
who wish to continue their education beyond high school 
for a career program during the thirteenth and fourteentn 
ynars, in a community college or in an urban center; 

^4. New cur r 'ciilnr material s in each cr ^ is wr ^en Dy a 

c ,cr. ui ll. ter experts with the aid of consultants and 

advisory committees from industry. (Projects carried out 
in one classroom are "correlated" or reinforced In other 
classrooms or labs); 

5. An emphasis is placed on the improvement of tr 5 c skills. 
(The Engl ish teacher cooperates with teachers in other sub- 
ject areas in helping the student improve in hi ability to 
read and write); 

6. Teacher time is provided so that English, ma t her ?a t i cs , 
science, and shop or laboratory teachers can r~-=-s t daily as 
a team to plan their work cooperatively. (A c r . »ck-of - 1 i m 2 
arrar gement keeps teachers and students togeihr for se- 
lected subjects). 

This program is a modification of the Richmond Plan fmrn California. 
Summary and Recommendations 

The sxudy of vocational education in the five large cities of 
California and its relationship to manpower, employment, and poverty 
plrced an emphasis upon fact finding as the major thri -st of Phase 1 
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of the total study. 



One of the highlights of the study was the opportunity For the 
vocational education and academic leaders in the large cities to be- 
come better acquainted with each other and to discuss common problems. 
During the year, the group had many opportunities to share their 
knowledge about these problems and to reach tenable conclusions. Ac- 
cordingly, the recommendations represent both a consensus and a major 
step toward concerted action for the future. A recap or partial 
summary of fifteen of these recommendations includes: 

1 . A method of determining employment statistics and trends in 
an area coterminous with school districts should be worked 
out between each school district and the local office of 
the department of employment. 

2 . More accurate employment statistics should be developed for 
each of the school districts. 



3 . A greater number of industry-school cooperative programs 

should be developed in the urban centers to offset the astro- 
nomical cost of modern equipment and facilities. 

if. Transportation should be provided for occupational student" - 
from resident school to area technical school or from r si 
dent school to a cooperative industry site. 

5. A standard method of accounting for vocational education en- 
rollments and the follow-up of students should be developed. 

6 . The state and federal accounting forms should be clarified 
and revised, and state— sponsored cl inics or workshops should 
be offered to all those who will be working with these forms 
in an effort to provide uniformity between districts with 
regard to vocational education statistics. 

7. A department of intei — districts coordination of vocational 
education should be organized in each of the cities that have 
both a unified and a junior college district. 

8 . Each district should develop procedures whereby a vocational 
education program (course) could be initiated within a short 
period of time after receiving a request from an agency or 

i ndu s t ry . 

9. Each district should develop articulation procedures whereby 
credit can be given to the student for beginning courses 
taken in either the secondary, junior college, or adult divi- 
sions without requiring the student to retake them. 

10. Each district should organize a central clearinghouse for 
ideas, information,and statistics. 




Selected part-time designated subjects credentialed 
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] p g t rue to r s should be al lowed to teach in the secondary occu- 
pational education program. 

The state department of education and the school districts 
should entitle the program "Occupational Education" as one 
means of image improvement. 

13. Emphasis should be placed on follow up of all pre-employment 
en ro 1 1 ees . 

14. The use of selected retired craftsmen as teaching assistants 
should be encouraged. 

15. More use of teacher aides cf varying ethnic backgrounds 
should be adopted especially in large classes where a great 
deal of paper work is involved. This is an excellent oppor- 
tunity to add black or brown employees to the teaching 
staff. 

Cone us i on 

The Urban Centers Report, which you will receive, is not a copy 
of a five-year plan but the basis for developing a short and long term 
plan of vocational education in each of the urban centers. J have 
brought with me samples of plans from some cf the centers which will 
be available for you to study if you wish. I have also included a 
copy of the California Plan for Vocational Education. 

My present plans are to stay in this beautiful city for the next 
few days and I will welcome the opportunity to discuss any phase of 
this project with you. 

One last thought - I 1 ve stressed ladder approach, spin-off, ^ 
cluster scheduling and transportation to help take care of individual 
differences and individual needs. Perhaps c very old fable by 
Dr. Reavis might illustrate my concern: 

"Once upon a time, the animals decided they must d^, something 
heroic to meet the problems of a 'new world'. So they organized a 
schoo 1 . 

They adopted an activity curriculum consisting of running, 
climbing, swimming and flying. To make it easier to administer the 
curriculum, all the animals took all the subjects. 

The duck was excellent in swimming, in fact, better than his 
instructor, but he made only passing grades in flying and was poor 
in running. Since he was slow in running, he had to stay after school 
and also drop swimming in order to practice running. This was kept 
up until his web feet were badly wo rn and he was only average in 
swimming. But average was acceptable in school, so nobody worried 
about that except the duck. 
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The rabbit started at the top of the class in running, but had a 
nervous breakdown because of so much make-up work in swimming. 

The squirrel was excellent in climbing until he developed frustra- 
tion in the flying class where his teacher made him start from the 
ground up instead of from the treetop down. He also developed 1 charl i e 
horses' from overexertion and then got 'C' in climbing and 'D' in 
runni ng . 

The eagle was a problem child and was disciplined severely. In 
the climbing class he beat all the others to the top of the tree, but 
insisted on using his own way to get there. 

At the end of the year, an abnormal eel that could swim exceed- 
ingly well and also run, climb, and fly a little had the highest 
average and was va 1 ed i c tor i an . 

The prairie dogs stayed out of school and fought the tax levy 
because the administration would not add digging and burrowing to the 
curriculum. They apprenticed their child to a badger and later joined 
the groundhogs and gophers to start a successful private school* 

Does this fable have a moral? 11 
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SOURCES AND UTILIZATION OF DEMOGRAPHIC DATA FOR 
IDENTIFICATION OF TARGET POPULATIONS FOR 
VC ~ \T I CNAL EDUCATION 



by 



Forrest H. Pollard* 



Purpose of Presentation 

My objective in making this presentation Vs twofold; first, to 
cite various demographic data sources that can be used to identify the 
target populations of vocational education, and second, to briefly 
discuss the utilization of the respective data sources in identifying 
specif?.- target populations. 

Delimitation of Presentation 

This presentation shall be limited primarily to a discussion of 
existing secondary data sources, with emphasis on the 1970 Census of 
Population, and of the use of surveys, where needed, to supplement or 
take the place of secondary data i ri preparing annual estimates of 
target populations. 

However, reference shall also be made to the use of demographic 
projections in long-range vocational educational planning. 

The demographic data sources will be discussed as to both subject 
content and geographic area of availability (for example, state, county, 
metropolitan and other urban areas, rural areas, townships, and enu- 
meration districts). 

In the effort to identify the several target populations, each 
data source will be discussed in terms of one or more of the following 
characteristics; color or race, sex, age, educational attainment, labor 
force status (employment and unemployment), occupation and industry of 
employment, health and/or physical handicaps, and income level. 

This presentation is not intended to be a listing of all available 
data sources for use in identifying the various target populations, nor 
are the sources suggested for use in identifying the several groups 
necessarily the best. However, the author has cited what he assumes 
to be the best from those data sources of which he has knowledge. 

Target Populations 

The vocational education target populations are enumerated in 



*Dr. Pollard is Head of Population and Household Studies, Industrial 
Research and Extension Center, University of Arkansas, Little Rock, 
Arkansas 
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These target populations are as follows: 



Pub 1 ic Law 90-576. 1 

1. those persons representing all ages and geographic areas and 
who desire and need training; 

2. those students presently enrolled in high school; 

3- those persons who have either been graduated from high school 
or have dropped out of the program; 

4. those persons presently in the labor force and who are in need 
of training or retraining (adult education); 

5- those persons who have academic, socioeconomic, or other 
typec of disadvantages and who need special training; and 

6. those persons who have either physical or mental handicaps 



Identifying the Target Populations 

Those students enrolled in high school . To adequately identify 
high school students of a particular area for vocational -education pui — 
poses, it would seem that one would need to know, in addition to total 
enrollment, the following characteristics of those students enrolled; 
age, color or race, sex, and grade attainment. 

The 1970 decennial census of population contains enrollment totals 
by level and type of school and by age-groups. Level of school is de- 
fined as nursery school, kindergarten, elementary, high school, or 
college and type of school refers to ownership (public or private). 

High school enrollment is reported as a single number, representing 
four years or grades 9 “ 12. This enrollment total is reported by color 
(white or nonwhite), but not by age, sex, or grade attainment. The data 
are available for census tracts, urban places of 10,000 or more population, 
for counties, and for states. The state totals are further subdivided 
into state totals for the urban, rural nonfarm and rural farm population 
sectors . 

School enrollment data is reported by age groups for the population 
ages 3 through 34. The age groups reported are 3 and 4, 5 and 6 years 
old, 7 to 13, 14 and 15, 16 and 17, 18 and 19, 20 and 21, 22 to 24, and 
25 to 34. These data are not cross-classified by level of school , color 
or race, sex, and grade attainment. The data are available for census 
tracts, urban places of 10,000 or more population, for counties, and 
for states. The state totals are shown separately for urban, rural 
nonfarm, and rural farm population sectors. 



1|J.S. Congress, Vocational Education Amendments of 1968 , 
Law 90-576, 90th Congress , 1 968 , p^ S~. 
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Another source of secondary data and one that i am certain that 
you have used is the annual enrollment reports of the state departments 
of education. in these reports enrollment is usually reported at the 
county level , by grade and sex and in some instances by color. It is 
assumed that you could secure from this same source unpublished data 
at the school district level and for individual schools within the 
district. A possible weakness of this data source is that enrollment 
statistics for your state may be gathered for the public school sector 
only and, therefore, to have a complete count you would have to collect 
the data from the private school sector. 

It would seem that the enrollment data gathered by the state 
departments of education provide a more suitable base from which to 
derive this target population than that taken during the decennial 
census, even after taking into account the previously described 
possible weakness of the data source. 

The fact that the education department enrollment statistics: 

1) are classified by grade, sex, and in some instances by color; 2) 
are available annually as contrasted decennially; and 3) can be secured 
for the individual school, are the reasons this data is considered 
superior to the census data. 

Furthermore, because the education department data is published 
annually and includes grades 1 through 12, it provides an excellent 
base for making annual eight-year projections of this target population. 

Those persons who have either been graduated from high schgol or 
have dropped out of the program . To determine the number of vocational 
education students that could be expected from an annual group of high 
school graduates, it seems that the following information would be re- 
quired; total number of potential post-secondary vocational education 
student enrol lees, classified by sex, place of residence, curriculum 
preference, and identity of school preference by geographic area. 

This type of date is not collected by the Bureau of the Census, 
either through its censuses or its surveys. 

However, it is my understanding that surveys providing this 
information as part of a more inclusive data gathering function are 
being conducted by various educational units, one being the Indiana 
Vocational Technical College. 

An annual survey would be the only method of securing this 
information unless a state department of education could secure the 
cooperation of its high schools and thus collect the data as a part of 
its annual statistical program. 

To effectively identify and render an educational service to school 
dropouts would require information that would provide us with annual 
data on the total number of dropouts, classified by sex, age, color, 
place of residence, school grade completed and employment status. 

The population census will show for those persons 16 - 21 years 
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old, the number of high school and non-high school graduates and the 
employment status of each of these groups. This data will be classi- 
fied by color and sex. Summaries will be available for the following 
geographic areas: census tracts, minor civil divisions, places, SMSA's, 

counties, and states. The state data will be cross— tabul ated by urban, 
rural nonfarm, arid rural farm residence. Specifically, the information 
will be reported as follows: 

Not enrolled in school and not high school graduate 
Employed or in Armed Forces 
Unemployed and not in Armed Forces 

Not enrolled - high school graduate 
Employed or in Armed Forces 
Unemployed and not i n Armed Forces 

This data source provides an outstanding measure of the number, 
characteristics, and employment status of dropouts for the more signifi- 
cant geographic areas. 

However, there is a major problem connected with the utilization 
of this information. Since it is published only at ten-year intervals, 
there is a need to be able to update the data if one is to effectively 
utilize it for the entirety of the time interval. If dropout statistics, 
by county , are available annually or could be made available by the 
state departments of education, it is my opinion that this data could be 
updated during the intercensal interval. 

Those persons who are presently in the labor force and who are in 
need of training or retraining (adult education)" ! Th i s target popu 1 at i on 
is comprised primarily of those persons in the labor force (16 - 64 years 
old) who are either unemployed, underemployed, or underutilized. To 
adequately identify the persons comprising these three labor force cate- 
gories, a cross-classification of each group by age, sex, color, year 
of school completed, and occupation is needed. 

The Census Bureau does not, nor to my knowledge does any organiza- 
tion, gather this information nationally, by county, for all of the 
groups (the unemployed, the underemployed, and the underutilized). 

It is my opinion that the cost of gathering this data through a 
random household sample survey to serve this one objective is prohibitive. 
However, it may be that a state organization within your state is collec- 
ting this data. In Arkansas, the Arkansas Employment Security Division 
through its Smaller Communities Program has collected this data for 
certain of the State's counties as a part of its county manpower resources 
report series. 

Because the data is not available in the statistical format required 
for identifying this target population, possibly the opinion of a commit- 
tee consisting of persons knowledgeable concerning employment, occupation, 
industry structure, educational attainment, and income levels could be 
utilized to estimate the vocational education needs of this group in a 
particular area. 
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Those persons who have academic, socioeconomic, or other types of 
disadvantages and need special training. Information reflecting the 
years of school completed by persons 25 years old and over, cross- 
classified by sex and color is shown in the I960 Census. These data 
are available for census tracts, minor civil divisions, places, SMSA's 
counties, and states. The state data will be cross-tabu 1 ated by urban, 
rural nonfarm, and rural farm residence. Since this information was 
also reported in I960, changes over the ten-year period in educational 
attainment by grade level and for a specific area can be computed. 

These data should provide a good measure of those with academic 
di sad vantages. 

An excel lent socioeconomic measure of the well-being of the 
population is the income of families and unrelated individuals by 
income size, class, i nd ce- or as shown in the census. Income data is 
available for tne same arees as that stated for data reflecting year 
of school completed. 



Those persons who ha ~£ either physical or mental handicaps or 
both . The 1970 Census wi 1 contain a question on the presence and 
duration of disability. Questions of this nature have not been in- 
cluded in a census during the 20th Century. The question will refer 
to the disability and employment status of persons 16 to 6A years old 
not inmates and not attending school, by sex and color. This disa- 
bility data will also be available for census tracts, minor civil 
divisions, places, SMSA's counties, and states. This information 
will provide a factual basis on which to ascertain the need for voca- 
tional education programs for the disabled. The disability data will 
be reported in the following tabular form: 

Not disabled or handicapped 
In labor force 
Not in labor force 



Disabled or handicapped 
Emp 1 oyed 
Unempl oyed 
Not in labor force: 

Able to work 
Unable to work: 

Disabled less than 6 months 
Disabled more than 6 months 

An additional source of vocational training information that could 
be of considerable value in locating facilities and determining the 
need for various programs is a question on vocational training included 
in the census for the first time in 1970. The information will be 
collected by sex and color and for the geographic areas enumerated in 
the preceding paragraph. The question is divided into two parts; 1) has 
this person ever completed a vocational training program and 2) if so, 
what was his main field of training? 

Utilization of Target Population Data 




Emphasis on this presentation has been placed on the utilization of 
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secondary source statistical data in identifying vocational education 
target populations. Thus the identification approach has been an 
aggregative or numerical analysis as contrasted to an in-depth analysis 
of individual behavior, even though there has been an effort to identify 
the major relevant demographic and socioeconomic characteristics of each 
of these target groups. 

For the majority of the data sources described, the smallest 
geog raphic unit for wh ich the da _ available is the census tract 
(an area averaging approximately 4, OQC ~ hab I tants) . 

Therefore, the information resuTtircr. fro" an analysis of this 
nature should be used in a determi nat-lon of t^es need for vocat ional 
education facilities and general or tr. -os.c areas2 of program need, birt 
obviously the data are not suitable or use in specific curriculum 
prog rammi ng . 

Cone! us i on 



Little attention has been given di." 'ng this presentation to possible 
methods of either updating or supplemsr. ng the decennial census data 
in order to utilize this data source ;=-~'ect i vei y throughout the inter- 
censal interval. It is my belief thah various of these data sources are 
subject to updating and that if you do not have the required expertise 
within your organization, that this know-how is available to you within 
the public sector of your state. 



PROGRAM EVALUATION AND BUDGETING 



by 

Charles 0. Hopkins* 



Program evaluation appears to be an area in vocat'onal and technica 
education in which everyone is grasping for a ready-ma 2 system for 
accomplishment. Program evaluation is not that simple. There are many 
aspects to evaluation; however, if one is to measure son=thing, there 
must be a yardstick or standard by which to measure it. Many persons 
are trying to evaluate programs of vocational and technical education 
without the slightest idea as to what the current programs are accom- 
plishing or what the actual costs are of the programs being offered. 

Every program in vocational and technical education should be 
based primarily on two needs--these are individual needs and manpower 
need s . The combination of these make up societal needs . Manpower 
information can be obtained from occupational surveys. Individual 
needs can be determined by knowing something about the character i st ics 
of the individuals to be served by vocational and technical education. 

fhe theory that an optimum condition must be reached to allocate 
the scarce resource--money--is something that will take years to 
accomplish in vocational education, if it can ever be accomplished. 

The term "cost-benefit" is being written about and tossed around in 
vocational education today, as if it is something that educators can 
reach up and pluck out of the air. A review of literature reveals 
that some leading economists admit that producers of goods are operating 
at something less than an optimum condition. These economists propose 
that stockholders are willing to take an amount somewhat above the 
cost in order to gain their share of the market. Producers must know 
the market and give the quality of product the consumer wishes to 
purchase, at the price they are willing to pay. 

The same principle can be applied in vocational education. There 
is a certain quality of product produced by vocational education that 
business, industry, and government services wish to acquire. It costs 
a specific amount to produce the product to the specifications required. 
Not all the trainees can reach the same level of performance at the 
end of a given time period. If the current conditions relating to an 
occupational offering can be considered as the current objectives, a 
cost can then be associated with the accomplishments of that vocational 
training program. if the objectives are raised or lowered, it should 
reflect a change in the cost associated with those changes. The 



*Dr. Hopkins is Planner, Division of Research, Planning, and 
Evaluation, Oklahoma State Department of Vocational and Technical 
Education, Stillwater, Oklahoma. 
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current level of objectives being achieved by a single program, by a 
school, by the state, or by all the states reflect the budget to 
accomplish the objectives. Neither the objectives nor the budget are 
fixed items. As one changes, the other usually changes w: th it. 

If the objectives of schools warrant change, the administration 
should evaluate the total vocational program by looking at the achieve- 
ments and costs of each individual program. The local financial effort 
to support new programs usually is the obstacle that prevents more 
vocational courses from being offered. If new occupational courses are 
needed by business, industry, or government services and the student 
body shows a need and an interest in new vocational offerings, then 
the administration is obligated to make the best use of the funds 
available to meet the need. 

The status of every program will change from year to year because 
there is little control over the inputs; i.e., the student characteris- 
tics will change, the economy will change, there may be a change of 
instructors, etc. This means that evaluation has to be a continuous 
process. As a school system changes its objectives, in order to place 
a greater number of students and/or to reach a greater number with 
special problems, the budget will likely have to be adjusted to reflect 
this change in objectives. The level of change made is directly 
affected by dollars that decision makers or society are willing to 
contribute to this change. 

An attempt will be made to explain how to evaluate a program of 
vocational and technical education, tie this into a total school 
system of vocational and technical education then into a state system 
of vocational and technical education. 

The carpentry program existing in the school had 30 students 
enrolled in the training program. The length of the training program 
was two years. At the end of the second year of training it was found 
that 80 percent of the students completing the program had a marketable 
skill. Figure 1 gives an example of how this program compares to the 
state average. 



OCCUPATIONAL AREA - CARPENTRY 







School 


State 


% 


D i sadva ntaged 


31 


28 


% 


Non-Comp 1 eters 


22 


25 


% 


Employed in or Related 


25 


28 


°/ 

'O 


Employed Other 


37 


18 


A o 


Available - Seeking Employment 


0 


1 


°/ 

'o 


Continuing Education 


1 2 


36 


°/ 

'o 


Armed Forces 


25 


9 


°/ 

'o 


Not i n Labor Force 


0 


0 


°/ 


Unknown 


1 


8 



Figure 1: Comparison of a carpentry program of a school to the state 



averages . 
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Many conclusions may be drawn from a comparison sue as tb“s. 
Decision makers can use this kind of material to de^erm ie strong or 
weak areas within an occupational program. This gives description 
of a typical training area in vocational education. It is necessary 
for the program to be analyzed to determine the actual =e. sting 
objectives. These objectives must be acceptable or the tuatfon 
would be changed to meet the expectation^ of the teacher or the admin- 
istration. Whatever the objectives are found to be v c< c'^vt is associ- 
ated with the occupational offerings. 

The following is a procedure to show how an annual yor-sti dent 
cost may be associated with an occupational offering:. 



BUDGET PROCEDURE FOR CARPENTRY COURSE 



Expense Areas Dc 1 1 a r s 



A. 


Salary of 


I ns t ructor 


8 35 0 . 00 


B. 


Anc i 1 1 ary 


Cost 





1. Salary of Administration and Counseling 1. ,232.00 

2. Depreciation of Equipment 269.00 
3- Depreciation of Facilities 933-00 
4. Insurance of Equipment 35-00 
5- Insurance of Facil ities 84.00 
6. Operation and Maintenance of Plant 1 , 240 . 00 



C. TOTAL ANNUAL COSTS $11 , 343-00 

D. TOTAL ANNUAL COST PER STUDENT 394.77 



The procedures used to derive these costs are presented in Tables 1 
through 8, pages 212-219- 

The budget reflects that it costs $394.77 per student annually 
for an enrollment of 30 students. Figure 1 showed that 25 percent of 
the graduates were employed in the area for which they were trained 
or in a related area. Information acquired from the school system 
Indicates that 15 students completed the program. This means that 
approximately 4 students were employed in the area for which they were 
trained or in a related field. The annual placement cost of these 4 
students in the school was $2,960.75- By considering those students 
employed in non-rel ated jobs, there was a total of 10 students placeo 
in related and non-related employment. This constitutes an annual 
placement cost of $1,184.30 to the carpentry program. Many more cost 
analyses can be made from the data presented, but this should provide 
a basis for a better understanding of the importance of program 
evaluation and budgeting. 

The secondary student body is compo;;ed of 1 ,462 strudents- 
Exami nation of student characteristic information of t~ r e schools shows 
approximately 40 percent of its student body coming frosm economically 
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deprived homes, 20 percent from minority groups, 30 percent are 
educationally disadvantaged, and 1 percent have some kind of physical 
hand i cap . 

Auto mechanics, carpentry, commercial arts, cosmetology, drafting, 
electronics, home economics, industrial cooperative training, coop 
erat i ve office education, graphic arts, and health service careers ma ke 
up the 12 vocational programs offered by the school. Approximately 38 
percent of the secondary population were enrolled in vocational courses. 
A comparison of the school 's total vocational education program to the 
state-wide averages is shown in Table 9« The budget procedures and the 
annual cost related to each of the programs are presented in Tables 1 
through 8, pages 212-219. 



The 
composes 
expended 
The same 
budget . 



aggregat i on 
the state 1 s 
reflect the 
analogy can 



of all the vocational programs in the state 
current vocational achievements. The dollars 
state's cost in accomplishing the achievements, 
be made to the national vocational program and 



The primary purpose of this paper was to give a practitioner's 
approach to program evaluation and budgeting, and to introduce some 
factors that may be considered important to program evaluation and 
budgeting. The methods used to derive the budget may not exactly fit 
every situation. Accomplishing effective program evaluation and 
budgeting necessitates starting at some known point and progressing 
from there. 
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TABLE I 



SALARIES OF INSTRUCTORS 



OCCUPATIONAL AREA 

Agr i cul ture 
Auto Mechanics 
Carpentry 
Commercial Art 
Cosmeto 1 ogy 
Draft i ng 
Electronics 
Home Economics 

Industrial Cooperative Training 
Cooperative Office Education 
Graphic Arts 
Health Service Careers 



SALARY OF 
INSTRUCTORS 

$ 10 , 250.00 

9 , 150.00 

8 , 050.00 

7 , 950.00 

7 . 950.00 

9 . 250.00 
9 , 650.00 
8 , 800.00 

9 . 550.00 

8 . 500.00 
9 , 250.00 
8 , 000.00 
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TABLE I I 



ANCILLARY COST FOR VOCATIONAL PROGRAMS 



PERSONNEL 


ANNUAL 

SALARY 

(DOLLARS) 


PERCENT 

VOCATIONAL 

ENROLLMENT 


PRORATED SALARY TO 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
(DOLLARS) 


Admi ni strator 


1 6,000 


.38 


6,080 


Pr i nc i pa 1 


1 2,000 


• 38 


**,560 


Counsel or 


1 0,000 


• 38 


3,800 


Counse lor 


10,000 


.38 


3,800 


Business Manager 


1 2,000 


-38 


4,560 


$22,800 - Amount 


Prorated to Voc. 


Ed . 


$ 22,800 



555 



- Total Vocational Enrollment 



Enrol 1 merit 



OCCUPATIONAL AREA 


COST 

STUDENT 

(DOLLARS) 


NUMBER OF 
STUDENTS ENROLLED 


COST/ 

PROGRAM 

(DOLLARS) 


Agr i cu 1 tu re 


41 .08 


60 


2,465 


Auto Mechanics 


41 .08 


32 


1 ,315 


Carpentry 


41 .08 


30 


1 ,232 


Commercial Art 


41 .08 


60 


2,465 


Cosmeto 1 ogy 


41 .08 


40 


1 ,643 


Drafti ng 


41 .08 


60 


2,465 


El ect ron i cs 


41 .08 


50 


2,054 


Home Economics 


41 .08 


1 12 


4 ,601 


Industrial Coop. Trng. 


41 .08 


40 


1 ,643 


Cooperative Office Educ. 


41 .08 


41 


1 ,684 


Graphic Arts 


41 .08 


20 


822 


Health Service Careers 


41 .08 


10 


4 1 1 
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TABLE I I I 



ANNUAL DEPRECIATION COST OF EQUIPMENT 
(10 Years @ 20 Percent Salvage Value) 



OCCUPATIONAL AREA 


VALUE OF 
EQU 1 PMENT 
(DOLLARS) 


SALVAGE 

VALUE 

(DOLLARS) 


VALUE MINUS 
SALVAGE VALUE 
(DOLLARS) 


DEPREC IAT ION 
COST (ANNUAL 
(DOLLARS) 


Agr i c u 1 tu re 


$ 6,^82 


1 ,296 


5,186 


519 


Auto Mechanics 


1^,037 


2 ,807 


1 1 ,230 


1,123 


Ca rpentry 


9,618 


1 ,923 


7,695 


769 


Commercial Art 


7,855 


1 ,571 


6,28*+ 


628 


Cosmetol ogy 


7,651 


1 ,330 


6,321 


632 


Draft i ng 


8,9^5 


1 ,789 


7,156 


716 


E 1 ect ron i cs 


3^,000 


6,800 


27,200 


2,720 


Home Economics 


12,875 


2,575 


1 0,300 


1 ,030 


ICT 


2,*+80 


*♦96 


1 ,38U 


1 98 


COE 


17,678 


1 ,536 


16,1 k2 


1 ,61 *♦ 


Graphic Arts 


39, *+75 


7,895 


31 ,580 


3,158 


Health Service Careers 


8,260 


1 ,652 


6,608 


661 



ANNUAL DEPRECIATION COST = V alue of Equipment - Salvage Value 

Life Expectancy of Equipment 



2 1 h 
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TABLE IV 





(30 


Years @ No 


Sa 1 vage Va 1 ue) 




OCCUPATIONAL AREA 




VALUE OF 
FACILITIES 
(DOLLARS) 


LIFE 

EXPECTANCY 


ANNUAL DEPRECIATION 
COST 

(DOLLARS) 


Agri cul ture 




21 ,320 


30 


710 


Auto Mechanics 




73,500 


30 


2,450 


Ca rpent ry 




28,000 


30 


933 


Commercial Art 




17,654 


30 


588 


Cosmetol ogy 




21 ,350 


30 


71 1 


0 raf t i ng 




19,600 


30 


653 


El ect ron i cs 




16,800 


30 


560 


Home Economics 




19,600 


30 


653 


ICT 




16,800 


30 


560 


COE 




12,600 


30 


420 


Graphic Arts 




90 , A68 


30 


3,015 


Health Service Careers 


21 ,000 


30 


700 




215 
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TABLE V 



ANNUAL INSURANCE COST OF EQUIPMENT 



EQU IPMENT 


SALVAGE 

VALUE 


VALUE OF EQUIPMENT 
+ SALVAGE VALUE 


OVERALL 

VALUE 


RATE OF 
INSURANCE 


ANNUAL 

INSURANCE 

COST 


$ 6,482 


$ 1,296 


$ 7,778 


$ 3,889 


. 006 


$ 23.33 


14,037 


2,807 


1 6,844 


8,422 


.006 


50.53 


9,618 


1 ,923 


1 1 ,541 


5,770 


.006 


34.62 


7,855 


1 ,571 


9,426 


4,713 


.006 


28.28 


7,651 


1 ,330 


8,981 


4,490 


.006 


26.94 


8,945 


1 ,789 


10,734 


5,367 


.006 


32.20 


34,000 


6,800 


40 ,800 


20,400 


.006 


122.40 


12,875 


2,575 


15,450 


7,725 


.006 


46.35 


2,480 


496 


2,976 


1 ,488 


.006 


8.93 


17,678 


1 ,536 


19,214 


9,607 


.006 


57.64 


39,475 


7,895 


47,370 


23,685 


.006 


142.11 


8,260 


1 ,652 


9,912 


4,956 


.006 


29.74 



ANNUAL INSURANCE COST = AVERAGE VALUE X .6% 



AVERAGE VALUE 



VALUE OF EQUIPMENT + SALVAGE VALUE 

2 
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TABLE VI 



ANNUAL INSURANCE OF FACILITIES 



OCCUPATIONAL AREA 


VALUE OF 
FACILITIES 


AVERAGE 
VALUE OF 
FAC 1 L ITI ES 


INSURANCE 

RATE 


ANNUAL 
1 NSURANC E 
COST 


Agr i cul ture 


$21 ,320 


$10,660 


.006 


$63.96 


Auto Mechanics 


73,500 


36,750 


.006 


22.05 


Carpentry 


28,000 


14,000 


. L j6 


84.00 


Commercial Art 


17,654 


8,827 


.006 


52.96 


Cosmeto 1 ogy 


21 ,350 


10,675 


.006 


64.05 


Drafting 


19,600 


9,800 


.006 


58.80 


El ect ron i cs 


16,800 


8,400 


.006 


50.40 


Home Economics 


19,600 


9,800 


.006 


58.80 


ICT 


16,800 


8,400 


.006 


50.40 


COE 


12,600 


6,300 


.006 


37.80 


Graphic Arts 


90 ,468 


45,234 


.006 


271.40 


Health Service Career 


21 ,000 


10,500 


.006 


63-00 
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TABLE V I I 



ANNUAL OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE OF PLANT 



OCCUPATIONAL AREA 


SQ. FT. OF 
FLOOR SPACE 


RATE/ 
SQ. FT. 


ANNUAL 

COST 


Ag ricul ture 


2,380 


.62 


$1 ,476 


Auto Mechanics 


5,250 


.62 


3,255 


Ca rpen try 


2,000 


.62 


1 ,240 


Commercial Art 


1 ,261 


.62 


782 


Cosmetol ogy 


1 ,525 


.62 


946 


Draft i ng 


1 ,400 


.62 


868 


E 1 ect ron i cs 


1 ,200 


.62 


744 


Home Economics 


1 ,400 


.62 


868 


ICT 


1 ,200 


.62 


744 


COE 


900 


.62 


558 


Graphic Arts 


6,462 


.62 


4,006 


Health Service Careers 


1 ,500 


.62 


930 
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TABLE VIII 



ANNUAL COST PER 



OCCUPAT 1 ONAL AREA 


ANNUAL 

COST 


Agr i cul ture 


$15,507 


Auto Mechanics 


17,336 


Carpentry 


1 1 ,843 


Commercial Art 


1 2,494 


Cosmeto 1 ogy 


1 1 ,973 


D raft i ng 


14,043 


El ectron i cs 


15,901 


Home Economics 


16,122 


Industrial Coop Trng. 


1 2,754 


Coop Office Education 


12,871 


Graphic Arts 


20,665 


Hea 1 th 


10,797 



STUDENT ENROLLED 



TOTAL ANNUAL COST PER 

STUDENTS STJDENT ENROLLED 



60 


$ 258.45 


32 


541 .75 


30 


394.77 


6-0 


208.23 


-U 


299.33 


Cr.Z 


234.05 




318.02 


v 2 


143.95 


h.. 


318.85 


41 


313.93 


20 


1 ,033.25 


10 


1 ,079.70 



O 
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TABLE IX 

percentage comparison of an mo, V, DUAL SCHOOL'S vocational status to state averages 
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REPORT OF GROUP 1 



PART ONE - SUMMARIES OF DAILY DISCUSSIONS 



CJostk Se^Lon No. \ - Wofik -Sfree^: Mo. 2 

Statement: The 1968 Vocational Amendments implies '.hat it is impo ''-ant 

to establish goals and objectives and in order to determine goalis l rd 
objectives it is necessary to: 



— Identify soecial needs target audiences. 

Consider the accomplishments of regular ongoing programs of voca- 
tional and technical education. 

Realize that a planning model can be used as a guide by planne s 
at a 1 1 1 evel s . 

Find a starting point and proceed from that poirat. 

Begin at the local level and work up the hierarchy. 

— Associate goals and objectives with the accountability process. 

— Realize that organized planning is the process to accomplish 
this task. 

Determine the priorities set forth by the administration at any 
1 evel . 

WoAk No. 3 - WoaJz Sh&eJ: Nck 2 

Statement: Participants in Group One feel that certain cons i derat ! ons 

should be given to the effects that technological changes have on 
planning vocational education: 

(No order of importance) 

Good local advisory committees a re a reliable source of information 
concerning local emerging technological change. 

— A variety of resources (public and private agencies) should be 
used to identify innovative trends. 

— Manpower data should be gathered at the national , regional , 
state levels and translated into meaningful manpower trend 
i nd i cators . 



(No order of importance) 

-- Have information relative to people needs and manpower needs (data). 
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and 



State and —ationas data sources cannot be depended upon as the 
only source. 

Need for manpower data that reflects actual jobs not just D.O.T. 
type of i ' forma t i on - 

— Know's edge of technological change is important to vocational 
planning and therefore that knowledge must be considered for 
planning purposes. 

OJoftk. Sc-66-coh^ /■Jc. 2, 4, fl-rtcf 5 - WdA-fe. Mo. 7 

KINDS AML SOURCES OF DATA REQUIRED FOR VOCATIONAL PROGRAM PLANNING 
I . Sources ~c ' Data 

A. Occupational Outlook Handbook (National) 

B. Occupational Outlook Handbook (State) 

C. Area Skill Surveys 

D. Tomorrows Manpower Needs 

E. MDTA S; -veys 

F. Job Vacancy Statistics 

G. Unfilled Job Openings 

H. Advisory Councils 

I i . Kinds of Data 

A. Existing and Projected Demand 

1. National Trends 

2. State 

3. Local 

B. Existing Supply 

1. Private Schools 

a. Secondary 

b. Post Secondary 

c. Adult 

2. Public Schools 

3. On-Job-Tra i n i ng Proorams 

A. Manpower Training Programs (MDTA) 

5. Apprenticeship Programs (JAC) 

6. Governmental 

7. Others 

C. People Needing Training for Entry Upgrading or Retraining 
Purposes 

1. How many people 

2. Age 
3- Sex 

k. Education Level 
5- Training Experience 
6. Job Experience 
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0 , r - . e with Special Training Needs 

D i sadvantaged 

a. Economic 

b . Soc i a 1 

c. Educational 
Handicapped 

. Physical 

Mental - Emotional 

g ipAk Mo. 6 - Monk Skzzt No_. 1 

As a re- b- of discussing the topic of manpower forecasting through 
use of ■‘‘T.r^nc.vr row 1 s Manpower Needs" the following conclusions were 
reached 



-- Plarr . by local vocational educators, on the advice of bona fide 
labc -anagement committees, is r,ore reliable than planning on the 
basi ■ tf large manpower survey data. 

The document is useful at the state level. 

The dcrr.ume nt has limited use at the local level because of: 

a. 1 a of adequate staff 

b. Is—k of qualified staff 

c. lack of financial resources 

d. lack of local reliability 

WoKk 1 No. 7 - Wosik She&t No. 1 

As a resur: of discussing the topic of manpower forecasting through 
use of the "Unfilled Jobs Opening Approach" the following conclusions 
were reached: 

-- Vocs~r r onal educators should take the lead in establishing closer 
rapport with manpower agencies, without sacrificing the integrity 
of evipher group. 

— Forecasting is absolutely essential for planning. 

— From the information presented, the BLS Matrix combined with the 
unfilled job openings appears to have merit for planning. 
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DECISION POINT 



PART TWO - PROGRAM PLANNING MODEL, GUIDELINES AND PROCEDURES 



GuuxLeJLinzA and Pft.oc.exLusi.ZA 



Act i v i t i es 



Sou rces 



1.0 AWARENESS OF PROBLEM 

1.1 Recognition of Deficiences 



1.11 Local Administration 

1.12 Community Groups 

1.13 Labor and Management 
1 . 1 4 Students 

1.15 Local, State, and 
Federal Agencies 

1 . 1 6 Leg i s 1 at i on 

1.17 State and Federal 
Counc i 1 s 



2.0 DETERMINE THE LABOR MARKET NEEDS 



2.1 Survey of Labor Market Needs 



2.11 Occupational Outlook 
Handbook (National) 

2.12 Occupational Outlook 
Handbook (State) 

2.13 Area Skill Surveys 

2.14 Tomorrow's Manpower Needs 

2.15 MD fA Survey 

2.16 Job Vacancy Statistics 

2.17 Unfilled Job Openings 

2.18 Advisory Councils 



2.2 Survey Groups 



2.21 Advisory Committees 

2.22 CAMPS 

2.23 Employment Security 

2.24 State Advisory Committees 

2.25 Private Schools 



3.0 D ETERM I N E POPULATION CHARACTER \ STICS AND NEEDS 



3.1 


Survey of 


Total Population 


3- 1 1 


School Survey 








3. 12 


State Department of 
Educa t i on 


3.2 


Survey of 


School Dropouts 


3.21 


School Surveys 








3.22 


Census Data 








3.23 


Migrant Worker Survey 


3.3 


Fol 1 ow-up 


Survey 


3.31 


Individual Student 
Account i ng 








3.32 


Teacher Follow-Up 








3.33 


Student Follow-Up 








3.34 


Student Interview 
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Act i v i ties 



Sources 



3.4 Student Inventory Data 

3.5 Vocational Course Enrollment 
Data 

3.6 Industrial Training 

3.7 Unemployed 

3.8 Underemployed 

3.9 Social Data and Economic 
Status 



4.0 ESTABLISH GOALS 

4.1 Establish Broad Goals 

5.0 DETERMINE OBJECTIVES 

5.1 Set Objectives 

6.0 PRIORITIES 

6.1 Establish Priorities 



3.41 Tests (interest) 

3.42 GATB 

3.43 Interest Inventory 
3.51 School Records 



3.61 Industry 

3.71 Employment Security 

3.72 Public Assistance 

3.73 Community Service Groups 

3.81 Employmen* Security 

3.82 Public Assistance 

3.83 Community Service Groups 

3.91 U.S. C ensus Bureau 

3.92 Welfare Agencies 

3.93 Urban League 

3.94 School Records 

3.95 Rehabilitation Agency 
3.98 State Institutions 
3.97 Veterans Administration 



4.11 Results of Data 



5.11 Staff Members 

5.12 Board 



6.11 Data Collected 

6.12 Existing Laws 

6.13 State Board of Education 

6.14 State Legislature 

6.15 State and Local Advisory 
Counc i 1 s 

6.16 Business and Industry 

6.17 Local Administrators 

6.18 Local School Board 

6.19 Licensing Agencies 

6.20 Staff and Board 
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Act i v i t i es 



Sources 



AND DETERMINE ALTERNATIVE PROGRAMS 



7.11 Education Agencies 

7.12 School District 

7.13 Bus i ness/ I ndustry 

7.14 Labor 

7.15 Other Areas 



7.0 IDENTIFY, ASSESS, 

7.1 Identify Staff 



7.2 Inventory Location and 
Facilities 



7.3 Identify Time Usage 
Available and Needed 



7.4 Cost Analysis 



7.5 Income Analysis 



7.6 Identify Constraints and 
Limitations 



8.0 IMPLEMENT 

8.1 Inservice Teacher Education 



8.2 Schedul i ng 



7.21 


Publ i c School s 




7.22 


Private School s 




7.23 


Bus i ness/ i ndust ry 




7.24 


Othe rs 




7.31 


Publ i c School s 




7.32 


Private Schools 




7.33 


Business/I ndustry 




7.34 


Others 




7.41 


Finance Office 




7.42 


Suppl iers 




7.43 


Employers within the 


Area 


7.44 


Consul tants 




7.51 


Federal Funds 




7.52 


State Funds 




7.53 


Local Funds 


i ons) 


7.54 


Private Funds (Donat 
(Cash Mater i al ) 




7.55 


Foundation Aid 




7.61 


Concerned Organizations 


7.62 


Legislation (Federal 
State) 


& 


7.63 


State Plan 




7.64 


Other State Agencies 





8. 


1 1 


Loca 1 


School District 


8. 


12 


Teacher-Training Institu- 






t i ORS 




8. 


13 


Business & Industry 


8. 


14 


State 


Staff 


8. 


21 


Loca 1 


Staff 


8. 


.22 


T ra i nee Ava i 1 ah i 1 i ty 


8. 


.31 


Labor 


& Management Groups 


8. 


■ 32 


L i can; 


sing Agencies 
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8.3 



Select Advisory Committees 



Act i vi t i es 



Sources 



8.4 Recruitment S Selection of 
Students 

8.5 Develop Curriculum 



8.6 Develop Final Budget 

8.7 Selection & Assignment of 
Staff 

8.8 Secure Equipment & Instruc- 
tional Materials 

8.9 Obtain Facilities 

8.10 Board Approval 



8.41 Students 

8.42 Counselors 

8.45 Admi ni strators 

8.44 Instructors 

8.45 News Media 

8.46 Industry 

8.47 Advisory Committees 

8.51 Local Staff 

8.52 Craft Committees 

8.53 State Staff 

8.54 Teachei — Training Institu- 
tions 

8.55 Private Agencies 

8.56 Research Coordinating 
Units 

8.57 ERIC (Education Research 
Information Center) 

8.61 Instructor 

8.62 School Business Manager 

8.71 Department Heads 

8.72 Personnel Department 

8.73 Principal 

8.74 Advisory Committees 

8.75 Colleges & Universities 

8.76 State Staff 

8.77 Local Board 

8.78 Certifying Agency 

8.79 Licensing Agencies 

8.81 Instructor 

8.82 Advisory Committees 

8.83 State Staff 

8.84 Purchasing Department 

8 . 85 Supp ! iers 

8.86 Publishers 

8.91 Lease 

8.92 Purchase 

8.93 Construct (New or Expan- 
sion) 

8.94 Existing Facilities 

8.95 Business & industry 

8.96 Other Educational 
Fac i 1 i t i es 

8.101 Board 



O 
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Activities 



Sources 



8.11 Obtain Approval of Funding 
Agenc i es 



8.12 Conduct Program 



9.0 EVALUATION 

9.1 Measure Program Efficiency 



9.2 Measurement of Program 
Effect i veness 



8.111 


State Department 


8.112 


Local Board 


8.113 


Federal Agencies 


8.114 


Foundat i ons 


8.115 


Industry 


8.116 


Other Funding Agencies 


8.121 


1 nstructors 


8.122 


Student Learners 


8.123 


Maintenance Staff 


8. 1 24 


Administrative Staff 


8.125 


Craft Committees 


8. 1 26 


Supervi sors 


8.127 


Resource Personnel 



9.11 


Budget Staff 


9.1 2 


Student Performance Test 


9.13 


Facility Utilization 
Study 


9.14 


Resource Utilization 
Study 


9.15 


Safety Records 


9.21 


Completion Date 


9.22 


Student Follow-up 


9.23 


Class Records 


9.24 


Employers 


9.25 


Students who completed 
program (Graduates) 


9.26 


Dropouts 


9.27 


Administrative & Instruc- 
tional Staff 


9.28 


Evaluation Team 


9.29 


Advisory Committees 


9.30 


Advisory Council 


9.31 


Licensing Agencies 


9.32 


Cost-Effectiveness 


9.33 


Cost -Benef i t 



GROUP I PARTICIPANTS 



Charles 0. Hopkins, Leader 
Louis J. Bazzetta 
Jimmie B. Dyer 
Malcolm Hunt 
J. C. Levendowski 
Richard Pulaski 



Chalmers Harris, Recorder 
Marvin R. Rasmussen 
Ralph Ross 
Alfred B. Sibley 
Louis 0. Stewart 
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REPORT (j) : GROUP I I 



A MANAGEMENT SYSTEM FOR ANNUAL AND LONG-RANGE 
PLANNING IN METROPOLITAN AREAS 



I . PREM I SE 

With the advent of the vast technological changes in the past 
decade which have resulted in achievements such as, landing on 
the moon , the vocational education, process as it now exists is 
recognized to be approaching obsolescence. Contemporary man- 
power projections at the national level indicate potential em- 
ployment needs that cannot be met with programs which are in 
ex i s tence . 

In addition, national trends show that the emphasis for skill- 
centered education is shifting from rural to urban locations in 
order to reach student resources and job opportunity where greatest 
concentrations of both exist. 

It is further evident that the major human problems resulting from 
urban sprawl cannot be effectively attacked in a fragmented manner. 
The devel opmen t of educational units has taken place in me t ropo 1 i 
tan areas on a piecemeal basis with division of authority for 
policy making and evaluation of cause and effect. Public school 
systems, community colleges, private institutions, universities,^ 
and technical institutes all have taken on the obligation of train- 
ing for vocational education. I he institutions are conducting^ 
p rog rams on an individual basis with little mean s f o r i n te rac t ion 
and comiflu nication resulting in wa sted duplication of effort, facil 
ities and equipment, and ineffective use of limited resources 
available to education. 

More importantly, there is little possibility of a combined effort 
to focus on problems which cross to educational levels. In the 
same manner that air pollution is not confined to political bound- 
aries, student motivation, illiteracy, dropout causes and self- 
image are not confined to elementary, secondary, or post secondary 
education. These are problems which are the responsibility of the 
entire educational process and must be considered as the basis for 
program development. Such an approach Is not practical whan under- 
taken in an isolated school district, nor can it relate entirely to 
state or national needs. A functional geographic area of respon- 
sibility and authority mu st be identified. 

I I . GOAL OF GROUP I I 

Based on the forestated premise, the goal of this final institute 
is to recommend a procedure for development of a management system 
f o r i mp 1 emen tation of annual and long-range planning in met ropo 1 i - 
tan areas. 
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RECOMMENDAT I ONS 



The following recommendations are presented as a means for 
satisfying the goal set forth for Institute X, Little Rock, 

Arkansas, and should be submitted directly to the U.S. Office of 
Educat i on . 

A . Establishment of SM5A Agency for Education 

As a matter of national policy, all states draft necessary 
legislation to establish a service agency for conducting and 
coordinating educational planning on a metropolitan wide 
basis with jurisdiction covering all educational institutions 
within the geographic boundaries as set forth by the Standard 
Metropolitan Statistical Areas (SMSA) . 

The agency will be staffed by professional planners, econo- 
mists, sociologists and other disciplines relating to problems 
which should be attacked by the educational process. 

The agev.cy staff will be charged with the task of collecting 
and interpreting a central data bank and will provide a means 
for interfacing data that is available through private and 
public organizations. The agency will develop and make recom- 
mendations for program development to an advisory committee 
and provide consultative services to institutions for imple- 
mentation and evaluation of programs. The agency will further 
be responsible for coordinating all resources available for 
education in the metropolitan area, including moneys, facili- 
ties, and equipment. 

Immediately upon establishment of the metropolitan planning 
agency, the Program Planning Budgeting System (PPBS) for plan- 
ning will be initiated by legislative action. 

The Office of Education will set a deadline after which all 
federal funding of facilities and equipment for educational 
purposes will be terminated. To meet this deadline, the metro- 
politan area plan must be submitted to Washington. This plan 
shall include as a minimum information level, the following: 

1. Complete evaluation of existing facilities with a listing 
of studies already completed by other organ i zat i ons which 
relate to the educational system of the SMSA. 

2. Complete articulation of needs, problems, and objectives 
of education in the SMSA. 

3. An evaluation by a panel of community leaders and edu- 
cators as to the inadequacies of the present educational 
program. 

it. A student-centered, comprehensive one-year plan for the 
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educational system, as a unit, with guidelines for estab 
lishing programs and continuing evaluation. 

5. The Office of Education will provide consulting personnel 
to the SMSA 1 s for implementing the Program Planning Budget 
Sys tern . 

6. An organizational structure which will provide a mechanism 
for continuous evaluation and feedback by students, com- 
munity, and educational institutions; readjustment for 
long-range planning will be initiated. 

7. Establish an advisory committee consisting of citizens re- 
presenting a cross section of the SMSA and including re- 
presentatives of minority, handicapped, and disadvantaged 
groups, and one representative from each educational unit 
(private and publ ic) in the SMSA. 

The purpose of this committee will be to recommend policy for 
directing education programs for the SMSA. The director of 
the metropolitan planning agency will function as the liaison 
between the advisory committee and the educational units. 



B . Development of Pamphlet 

The function of planning is basic to the vocational education 
management system. We who have been involved in this workshop 
have gained an insight that must be transmitted to the voca- 
tional education leadership at large. A detailed report of. 
the conference would be an inadequate instrument for mass dis 
tribution. It is therefore recommended that an attractive, 
graphic, and concise pamphlet be developed that will serve as 
an administrative training instrument to be distributed for 
follow-up sem'nars in the participating states. 



IV. PLANNING AND MANAGEMENT MODEL (Chart 1) 

The following model was developed in an attempt to organize a 
complex relationship between numerous factors that must be taken 
into consideration by a vocational education leader in planning. 

The basic flow of planning will consider a linear flow with:n the 
confines of the school system. In addition, the environment will 
be considered as a part of the information flow system on a non 
1 i nea r basis. 




Advisory committees are considered an integral part of all phases 
of the planning and management function. 



As a means 
process 
is given 
do not 
this pi an . 



of further defining the basic elements of the planning 
, the following outline for each category within the chart 
n. These topics are presented for i 1 1 us trat i on on 1 y and 
include all subject matter to be considered in implementim 
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PLANING AND MANAGEMENT MODEL 
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H EVALUATION ANO FEEDBACK R 



1.0 CURRENT SITUATION INVENTORY AND DATA (Chart 2) 

1.1 POPULATION DATA 

a. Disadvantaged 

b. Handicapped 

c. Hard-core unemployed 

d. Unemployed youth 

e. Underemployed 

f. Secondary and post-secondary students 

g. Public and private schools 

h. Adult-supplementary, preparatory, and retraining 

i. Resident and non-resident 

j. Consumer education 

k. Cradle to grave 

1.2 MANPOWER DATA 

a. Local economy structure 

b. Existing jobs 

c. Emerging occupations 

d. Fading occupations 

1.3 SOURCES OF MANPOWER DATA 

a. Advisory committees 

b. CAMPS - Cooperative Area Manpower Planning System 

c. Local surveys - personal interviews, telephone 
surveys and written reply 

d. Chamber of Commerce 

e. Trade associations 

f. Follow up of graduates and school leavers by loca 
school district 

g. Occupational Outlook Handbook 

h. Bureau of Labor Statistics 

i. MDTA - Manpower Administration 

j. State Employment Service 

1.!» STUDENT CAT A 

a. Ability and aptitude 

b. Basic education needs 

c. Interests 

d. Self-image 

e. Occupational information 

f. Financial needs 

1.5 SOURCES OF POTENTIAL STUDENT DATA 

1. School enrollment and dropout from schools and. 
col 1 eges 

2. Employment Security Office 
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3 . Dropouts looking for jobs 

b. Unemployed 

c. College dropouts 

d . W. I . N. Program 

3. Veterans Administration Office 

4. Employed who need retraining and upgrading 

5. Welfare rolls for disadvantaged 

6. Vocational rehabilitation 

1.6 EXISTING PROGRAMS 

An inventory of all programs being conducted by public 
schools, junior colleges, community colleges, universities, 
private institutions, and organizations , and all manpower 
development, Office of Economic Opportunity, and other 
projects for training i n the area. 

1.7 EXISTING GOALS AND POLICIES 

Each educational unit has undertaken planning on a frag- 
mented basis and goals have been established as a result. 
These goals and policies for training should be gathered 
together and analyzed on a comprehensive basis in order 
to determine how these relate to the overall problems 
in the urban center. 

2.0 PPBS MANAGEMENT SYSTEM (Chart 3) 

PPBS is a system aimed at helping management make better- 
decisions on the allocation of resources among alternative 
ways to attain the objectives. Its essence is the develop- 
ment and presentation of relevant information as to the 
full i mpl i cat i ons--the costs and bcnefits--of the major 
alternatives courses of actions. PPBS hopes to minimize 
the amount of piecemeal, fragmented and last minute, 
program evaluation which tends to occur under present 
planning and budgeting practices. 

2.1 CURRENT SITUATION AND NEEDS 

1. Review current situation and identify needs based 
on I terns 1.0 to 1.7 

2.2 STATEMENT OF PROBLEMS 

1. Define the problems concisely that affect vocational 
educat i on 
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a. What is the real problem? 

b. What is the cause of the problem? 
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\JWT PLAN FOR RRB.S. 
MANAGEMENT SYSTEM 2.0 



c. What are the population groups affected? 

d. What is the magnitude of the problem? 

2.3 GOALS AND OBJECTIVES 

1. Goals are statements of long-range accomplishment 
for broad areas of activity 

2. Goals need not be stated in measurable terms 

3. Goals should be based on evaluation of existing 
programs 

k. Objectives are statements of measurable outputs or 
accomplishments to be achieved indicating quantity 
and time 

5. Objectives are derived from long-range goals 

6. Objectives should include statements about: 

a. What the program is trying to accomplish 

b. How the planned program accomplishments fit 
in with what other governmental agencies or 
private institutions are doing in the same 
a rea 

c. Who the program intends to reach-- ta rget group 

d. Wnen it will be accomplished 

Z.h PROGRAMS 

1. Briefly describe the program 

2. Program structure 
2.5 ALTERNATIVES 

1. Identification and description of the key features 
as well as the bad features of the alternative ways 
of attempting to meet the objectives 

2. Estimates of the total program costs for each alter- 
native, to include future as well as immediate cost 

3. Estimate the full effects (both social and economic) 
of each alternative (relative to each of the criteria 
identified as being important) to include future as 
well as immediate implications 

k. Identification of the major assumption and uncet 
ta ? n t i es 
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2.6 



PRIORITIES 



1. Identify critical needs and list them in order of 
priori ty 

2. Set standards and criteria 

2.7 PROGRAM SELECTION AMD IMPLEMENTATION 

1. Choose the appropriate alternatives based in rela- 
tionship to financial economic and political con- 
st ra i nts 

2. Criteria for selection of alternatives 

a . Cost anal ys i s 

b. Cost benefit analysis 

c. Cost effectiveness analysis 

3. Implementation 

2.8 EVALUATION 

1. Describe methods and criteria of evaluation 

a . Cost anal ys i s 

b. Cost benefit analysis 

c. Cost effectiveness analysis 

2. Evaluation to be continuous process 

3.0 COORDINATION OF EXTERNAL RESOURCES (Chart 4) 

1. Present legislation - Federal, state and local 

2. Coordination with other training institutions both 
public and private 

3. Counsel with local advisory committees 

A. Leadership of state vocational staffs 

5. Available analysis and forecasting material for 
local, state, and national level published by 
governmental and private institutions 

4.0 STUDENT-ORIENTED PROGRAMS (Chart 5) 

The student-oriented program should be structured to 
meet or assist in meeting the ne*.eds of students as 
indicated in the list identified as problems of voca- 
tional education in metropolitan areas. 

4.1 GOAL STATEMENT 
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Provide vocational education for 
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PROGRAMS 



FACILITIES 




develop a favorable image toward the world of work. 

Provide all students with opportunities to become 
familiar with and explore all types of careers to 
prepare for employment and advanced training in the 
career field of their choice. 

4.2 PROBLEMS IN VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

1 . Mot i vat i on 

2. Image of work 
3- Dropouts 

4 . II 1 i teracy 
5- College dropout 

6. Self-image 

7 . Lack of skill 

8. Knowledge of the world of work 

9 . Relevant education 

10. Mid-career needs 

11. Discrimination 

12. Hunger 

13- Handicapped and disadvantaged 
14. Image of vocational education 
5.0 EVALUATION (Chart 6) 

Evaluation is a mul t i - 1 ayered , rnu 1 1 i -faceted project in- 
volving internal and external factors. Internal factors, 
such as teaching/learning effectiveness, course length, 
and administrative procedures are matters within the 
1 oca 1 doma i n . 



ERIC 



External evaluation is a commonality to all communities. 
Follow up of graduates through at least a three -year 
cycle is considered mandatory. This follow-up procedure 
shoul 1 include both employer d qraduate input be 
meaningful. Information devei j can be mo.'* t -elpful 
:n updating course content, maintaining st-te. •• *: he- 

art training, and expanding or decreasi tudent en- 
rollment. Each trade/spac ial i ty area of endeavor should, 
where feasible, be represented by a steering committee 
composed of appropriate leaders representing business 
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(Chart 6) 



and labor, professional and skilled, minority and 
general citizens who can supply guidance to course 
content, assist in maintaining relevant curricula 
and formulating short-term objectives and long-term 
goals. Community involvement can range from a complete 
spectrum of community education services to involvement 
in discussion groups, participation in local radio and 
television programs and such other involvement that will 
assist i r. involving the community and education as in- 
tegral parts of the whole. 



GROUP II PARTICIPANTS 



J. C. Ruppert , Leader 
Theo Beach 
C larence Bel 1 
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Warren Rathbun, Recorder 
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Dean Rol f s 

Wayne Wheeler 

Ben A. Yormark 
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REPORT OF GROUP I ! I 



LEARNER'S CAREER DEVELOPMENT: A MODEL 



I nt roduct i on 

Effective ’ong-range planning mandates a concise perspective of 
the total planning process. The model herein described ?n simnle form 
will assist the planner by providing the appropriate ov view. 

Descriptive Guidelines 

Development of the model for learner's career development revea's 
the impact of two major pressures. One might be classified as insti- 
tutional and would include all those pressures and concerns of local, 
state, and national community agencies (e.g. social, industrial , edu- 
cational). The other pressure encompass_s all of the needs of the 
individual. This is illustrated by a matrix which vertically divides 
the model in terms of institutional and individual objectives. 

Horizontally the model divides itself into three general cate- 
gories. The first relates to program planning and provides informa- 
tion, both institutional and individual, which will assist in^ 
developing the short and long-range plans. Steps in the institutional 
dimension will include a review or statement of philosophy, establish- 
ment of goals, and an analysis of all resources, both public and 
private, including area labor market, employment opportunities, com- 
munity supportive services, and advisory committees. 

Once program planning has been completed the implementation 
phase can begin and will involve the same two dimensions as in pro- 
gram planning — institutional and individual. In this phase the 
institutional considerations will include: financial, physical, 

and educational resources; occupational analysis and i nstruct i ona 1 
strategies; personnel development; advisory committees and other 
supportive services. The individual dimension will include all u c 
the various direct student needs and ancillary student services. 

Further training or employment. Phase 3, is the culmination of 
program planning and program implementation and provides the basis 
for performance assessment. 

Evaluation, a continuous process as seen in the model, is pro- 
vided in all phases. 
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I. Examples of Individual Needs 
Relating to Learner Needs 



Information and Data Sources 



A. Life Support 

1. Sel f-ma i ntenance 

2. Health 

3. Nutrition 

4. Income 

5 . transportation 

6. Clothing 

7 . Hous i ng 

8. Supervised living 

9. Institutional care 

1 0 . Love 

1 1 . Management 

a . Time 

b. Energy 

c. Money 

12. Self-discipline and personal life management 

13. Consumer economics 

14. Leisure time recreation 

15. Social mobility and upgrading self 



B. 



Abi 1 i ty 

1 . Menta 1 

2. Physical (dexterity) 

3. Emotional 

4. Social 

5 . Communication skills 

6. Computation skills 

7. Peripheral vision 

8. Coordination 
9- Spacial 

10. Balance 

11. Habits (self-discipline and personal life management) 



C. Interest 

1. Play (avocational and recreat ional ) 

2. Past experience 

3. Part-time work 

4. Occupational goal 



5 . 


Academic achievement 


prof i le 


6. 


'loral and political 




7. 


Co-curricular activi 


t ! os 


Capab? 1 i t: i es 




1 . 


Employment record 




2. 


Test results 




3- 


Past educational ach 


i evement 


4. 


Demonst rat i ons 




5. 


Motivation 




6 . 


Aspi rat ion 
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E. Other Data Sources 

1. Juvenile court record 

2. Peer and parental pressures 

3 . Social agency records 

4. Past inventories # . 

5. Grade pattern (academic and citizenship achievement profile; 

II. Sample of institutional Needs 

Information 

A. Stable portion of the metro- 
politan labor market (96%) 

B. Dynamic portion of the metro - 
pot itar labor market (*♦%) 

1. Rapidly changing 
occupot i ons 

2. New and emerging 
occupat i ons 

C. One and five year projection 

D. Identification of geographic 
area 

E. Job description information 



III. Suggested Success Measurements 

A. Percentage of learners who have met employment objectives 

B. Percentage of learners employed outside of employment ob- 

jectives 

C. Percentage of graduate learners who are unemployed and seek- 
ing employment 

g. Percentage of learners who did not complete a career develop- 
ment program 

E. Percentage of graduate learners who are continuing education 
toward a high employment objective 

F. The number of times an employee changes employer 

G. The number of times an employee changes jobs without further 

t rai ni ng 




Trade association, employer, 
union- i ndus try matrix through 
E.S. 

Employers Chambers of Com- 
merce unions, research groups, 
(governments business), indus- 
trial development commission, 
public utilities 

Combination of resources A and 
B 

Local responsibility 



National Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, National Alliance of 
Businessmen, Foundations (such 
as Upjohn and Ford), employers, 
employees, apprenticeship coun- 
cil, 3M Project (VIEW), private 
schools, management consultant 
firms, O.E.O. 
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Monty E. Mi'ltanen 
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Earl J . Smi th 
Jack Sutton 
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REPORT OF GROUP IV 



SHORT AND LONG-RANGE PLANNING FOR 
OCCUPATIONAL EDUCATION IN METROPOLITAN AREAS 



I nt roduct i on 



The tempo of change is quickening, 
time and space imposes new demands on man 
last half of our century there is rapid i 
creased emphasis upon materialism. There 
scientific discovery and invention giving 
technological advances. Because of these 
imposed on education — demands which have 
for vocational education. 



The relative compression of 
and his society. In this 
ndus t r i a 1 i zat i on and in- 
is an increasing rate of 
rise to a wide spectrum of 
changes, new demands are 
far-reaching implications 



There is increasing evidence that education and training should 
not only provide entry level skills and conceptualizations but also 
should, in effect, be available to workers to keep abreast of the 
myriad of changes in their world of work and to develop new skills 
which enhance their productivity. 



General Goal 

Ed ucation, at the very center of life's activities, mu st be able 
-) accommodate the changing needs of people by providing appropriate 
learning experiences both in and out of school which gives personal 
satisfaction, meet society's needs and expectations, and which pro 
vide employers effective and efficient workers. While vocational 
educators have been naturally concerned with the planning of specific 
occu pa t i ona 1 prog rams , their impl emen ta t i on , eva luation, and all of 
the related processes, attention now must focus specifically on those 
elements which will allow the determi nat i on among a variety of courses 
of action that includes, but are not limited to, specific occupational 
training. Implementation of these courses of action is the mechanism 
by which educational services are delivered to people. Evaluation 
determines the progress made by the selected courses of action and 
should make visible any modifications or redirection that may be needed 

Figure I shows a visual concept of the relationship between plan- 
ning, Implementation, evaluation, and redesign. 

Figure II details the significant elements of the planning process 
The material that follows contains a description of the purpose of each 
element as well as data needed and sources for obtaining the data. 

The activities of this group dealt with the planning process and 
not with implementation, evaluation, or redesign. 

A . Identify Population Needs 

Three categories of population data should be available in order 
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Basic Action System of Vocational Education 
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FIGURE II 
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Manpower 

Needs 



to determine ti feasibility of potential programs. (1) The 
potential student to be trained . Data on the potential student 
may be classified according to his expectations; i.e., aspira- 
tions, interests, and abilities. (2) Public expectations data 
will yield the social and financial a*" t i tudes and , (3) Pa renta 1 
expectations data wi 1 1 reflect their support to the student 
should he approach wor 1 d-of-work studies. 



Type of Information 

1. Student expectations 

2. Student interests 

3. Student abilities 



4. Public expectations 



5. Demographic 

a. Age (school, adult) 

b . Sex 

c . Mob i 1 i ty 

d. Urban - rural 

e. Education level attained 

f. Socioeconomic 

6. Parental expectations 



Source 

Results of student survey 
School record folder 
Teachers 

Tests and inventory 
Special interest groups 
(Community Action Program) 
(Model C i ties) 

El ect i on resul ts 
Public opinion polls 
Pub 1 ? c hea r i ng 

CAMPS Plan 
A1 mariac 

Department of Vital Statistics 

School 

Tax office 

SMSA 



Results of parent survey 



B. Identify Manpower Needs 

The primary source for manpower needs, and required under the act 
to provide, is the state employment service. In its research to 
provide manpower need forecasts the employment service typically 
uses known job openings, analyses of composition of unemployment, 
measures of under-employment and under-utilization. Many other 
primary sources of data, such as employers, labor unions, trade 
associations and industrial development groups are surveyed in 
arriving at the employment services forecasts. It would not be 
necessary or practical in most cases for the local planner to try 
to contact all sources if he can obtain these from the local em- 
ployment office. 

Good relationships and first-hand communication, however, is very 
valuable. Local CAMPS committees should be broad enough to en- 
compass all the crucial local persons representing primary sources 
of data. Vocational education planners should certainly be par- 
ticipants both to give input ar.d to receive firsthand information 
about emerging planning coming from all manpower agencies, such as 

O 
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C.A.P., Model Cities, city and county government, vocational 
rehabilitation, etc. Advisory committees will probably overlap 
this body to some extent, but this overlap should be of little 
consequence when compared to gains to be realized from more 
thorough communication. 



The following listing suggests the principal national documents, 
followed by state and local data needs and the sources from which 
to obtain their descriptions: 



1. National Trends Documents Source 



a . 


Manpower Training Needs 
for the 1970's 


Bureau 


of Labor 


Sta :i st i cs 


b. 


Tomorrow's Manpower Needs 


Bureau 


of Labor 


Stat i st i cs 


c. 


Occupational Outlook Hand- 
book 


U.S. Government 
Office 


Pr i nt i ng 


d. 


Decennial Census 


Bureau 


of the Census 



2. State Data Needs 

a. Labor force characteris- 
tics (occupational distri- 
bution ant. industrial compo- 
sition) 

b. Expanding and declining 
occupations and industries 

c. Inventories of job vacancies 

d. Occupational matrix (where 
ava i 1 abl e) 



State Employment Service 
Annual Manpower Report 
Annual CAMPS Report 

State Employment Service 
CAMPS 

State Employment Service 
State Employment Service 



3 . Local Data Ne s_ 

a. Inventor of job vacancies 

b. Local ecc ny structure 

c. Expand in ^nd declining 
occupati is and industries 

d. Occupati ,al matrix (where 
ava i 1 abl 

e. Area skills surveys 

f. Specific occupation in- 
ventories 



State Employment Service 
CAMPS and Employment Service 

CAMPS and Employment Service 

Employment Service 
Employment Service 
Labor Unions 
Trade Associations 
Professional Societies 
Personnel Managers Associa- 
t i on 



C . Identify Needed Program and Costs 

After the vocational training needs of the population and manpower 
of the defined geographic area have been identified, a plan of 
specific vocational programs should be prepared. In identifying 
specific vocational programs, a summary statement of population 
and manpower needs should be formulated and ranked from greatest 
need to least need. An example of a "summary needs statement" for 
manpower would be: 200 adult welders for the area served. The 

needs outlined in each of the "summary needs statements" should 
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be met by one of the proposed vocational programs. As each pro 
gram is planned, the number of instructional hours of training 
should be stated, including the amount of funds necessary to im- 
plement the program. The cost of the program should include direct 
and indirect costs of instruction. A complete description of pro- 
grams needed should include the program objectives and summary in- 
formation, such as: 

1 . Level of program 

2. Cost of program 

3- Desired enrollment 

4. Desired outcomes in terms of the learner's behavior 

D . Inventory and Evaluate , jnt rrogr«...s and Jeivices of Vocational 
Education (Include Costs^ 

A complete listing of current programs and services should be pre- 
pared consistent with the established format used in Item C. In- 
formation must be prepared so that the information can be easily 
compared to other significant elements of the planning phase. This 
inventory should reflect the effort of all occupational programs 
operated by public schools (reimbursed or unreimbursed), parochial 
schools, proprietary schools, training within schools, training 
within industry and other governmental agencies. 

E . Identify New Programs to Meet Unmet Needs (include Costs) 

Prepare a plan of vocational education programs and services needed 
to meet all the program needs identified in I tern C and not inven- 
toried in I tern D. The preparation of information should be con- 
sistent with that established for I terns C and D. 

F . Determine Scope of Available Resources 

Financial resources for the support of vocational education pro- 
grams and services exist in many forms and come from a variety of 
sources. The following list represents a partial list of informa- 
tion needed and the source: 

Information Needed Source 

Local 
Taxes 

Student fee 
Rea 1 1 ocat i on 

State Reimbursements and Funding State educational agency 

Federal Funding 

P.L. 90-576 H.E.W. and state educational 

agency 
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Tax office 

Administrative decision 
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National Defense Education Act 
Rehab I 1 i tat i on 

Manpower development and training 

Apprent I cesh i p 

Economic Development Agency 
Regional Development Commissions 
Public service careers 
Model Cities 

Work incentive program 
National Alliance of Business- 
men - JOBS 

Neighborhood Youth Corps 



H.E.W. and state educational 
agency 

H.E.W. and/or state educa- 
tional agency 
State education agency or 
state employment service 
State education agency or 
state employment service 
Department of Commerce 
Department of Commerce 
City or county government 
Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment 

State employment service 
Department of Labor 



Considerations for Determining Priorities Vocation Programs and 

Serv i ces 

Preface: The school district will provide opportunities for voca- 

tional education to interested students within the fi- 
nancial capability of the district; therefore, priorities 
for vocational programs and services must be established. 

General: Compare costs of all programs with all revenues to deter- 

mine to what extent all programs may be implemented and 
what priorities are necessary. 



Specific Considerations : 

1. Federal Regulations and Directives 

Examples: Vocational Education Act of 1963 as amended by 
Vocational Education Act of 1968 to serve dis- 
advantaged and handicapped students through voca- 
tional education 

15 percent of Vocational Education Act (Part B) funds 
will serve disadvantaged students 

10 percent of Vocational Education Act (Part B) funds 
will serve handicapped students 

2. State Regulations and Directives 

Example: States to establish standards for vocational edu- 

cation programs and services 

a. Quality of vocational instruction 

(1) Organization and content 

(2) Counsel and advise 

(3) Program planning 

(4) Duration and intensity 

(5) Supervised practical experience 



a . 

b. 
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Distinct Goals, Objectives, Regulations, and Directives 
Example: Board of education priorities for the educational 

system 

a. Pre-school program to be started 

b. Established baseline funding practice 

4. Other Considerations 

a. Industry (job market) influence 

b. Community organ i zat i ons or special interests groups 

c. Legal aspects 

d. Limitations of available resources 

(1) Facilities 

(2) Costs 

e. Political influences 

f. Social influences 

(l ) Publ i c opinion 

(2) Parental expectation 

(3) Ethnic considerations 

g. Cost/Benefit considerations 

h. Consider only programs and services that have bona 
fide opportunities for employment after successful 
completion of the program 

i. A career ladder approach available to students who en- 
roll in the program 

Guidelines for Methods and Procedures (Outline of Overview) 

A. Introduction 

B. Goa 1 s 



C. Objectives 

D. Procedure (suggested) 

1. Secure data and information in reference to student needs 
for occupational education and interests. 

2. Evaluate data and determine types of training needed. 

3- Secure data and information in reference to manpower needs. 

4. Evaluate manpower needs; compare with student heeds. Deter- 
mine which types of training are appropriate. 

5. Secure data and information in reference to vocational educa 
tion programs existing and available. 

6. Determine what additional programs are needed and what re- 
sources are available. 




7. 



Secure data and information regarding financial needs and 
desired programs. 
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3 . Eva lusts funds a va i 1 a b 1 e a nd/or nssdsd , than determine to 
what extent desi red programs can be implemented. 



Footnotes - Instructions 

A. Steps 1, 3, 5, and 7 can be done simultaneously. 

B. Steps 2, ’-t , 6, and 8 should be done in sequence. 

C. Determinations should be reviewed after each step and altered, 
i f necessary. 



Addendum 



Following is the outline for an entire educational system consisting 
of four phases — planning, action, evaluation, and redesign. Signifi- 
cant actions are identified by sequence and relationship. Actions 
have been charted to visually show the sequence and relationship of 
elements . 



PLANNING 



Obiective 1 To assess pupils interests, abilities, apt i tudes , ex- 
' pectations and future needs in order to develop viable 

learning programs for pupils. 

Objective 2 To assess parental and societal expectations which^must 
~ be considered before developing relevant programs foi 
pupi 1 s . 

Objective 3 To assess manpower needs and employer expectations which 
must be considered before developing occupationally 
relevant programs for pupils. 



Objective *4 To assess present and projected manpower training pro- 
grams in industry and to evaluate the significance of 
these programs on school -related programs. 

Objective 5 To assess the need for special vocational needs for the 
mentally and emotionally handicapped who are unable to 
compete with the mainstream of students and to plan for 
alternative programs for them. 



Objective 6 To assess the impact of mobility of workers locally, 

nationally, and internationally and evaluate the impact 
of mobility upon the projected training programs for 
the metropolitan area under consideration. 

Objective 7 To assess the present school program and to evaluate its 
~ ” capability for meeting manpower needs of industry. 
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Objective 8 
Objective 9 
Objective 10 
Ob j ect i ve 11 
Objective 12 
Obj ective 13 

Ob j ec t i ye 1 4 

Objective 15 

Objective 16 

Objective 17 

Objective 18 

PLANNING FOR 
Objective 19 

Objective 20 
Object ? ve 21 

Ob j ec t ? ve 22 



0 




To determine the local school district's goals and 
priorities for vocational education. 

To determine local, state, and federal funding com- 
mitments for vocational education programs. 

To determine present vocational program effectiveness 
based on learning outcomes which are measurable. 

To determine teaching and learning strategies needed 
to meet individual differences. 



To prepare evaluation plans commensurate with learning 
outcome and consistent with program design. 

To develop plans for liaison activities with industry, 
state employment services, state departments of educa- 
tion and other relevant government, social, and educa- 
tional agencies. 

To determine "ideal mix" of in-school and out-of-school 
education and training programs. 

To prepare plans for curriculum organization and content 
as well as media, staff, facilities and space utilization. 



To prepare plans for effective counseling and guidance 
through the use of in-school and industry counselors. 



To prepare procedures for identifying pupils needing 
specific vocational education programs. 

To prepare plans for communicating with parents and 
public regarding vocational programs. 

IMPLEMENTATION OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS 



To provide for effective diagnostic and prescriptive 
procedures useful in programming pupils in vocational 
education programs. 



To provide for a reasonable balance of learning activ- 
ities in vocational and academic programs. 



To provide for effective interaction among pupils and 
staff in order to enhance emotional, social and in- 
tellectual growth of the pupil. 



To provide for continuing vocational guidance and job 
placement to meet the changing needs of workers and 
changing needs of industry. 
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PLANNING NEEDS OF INDUSTRY FOR EVALUATION 



Objective To provide for effective evaluation of pupils based on 

qualitative and quantitative behavioral changes, con- 
sistent with individual differences. 

Objective 24 To provide for effective program evaluation based on 

performance objectives of the schools that are confirmed 
by effective and efficient work by the pupil on the job. 

PLANNING FOR REDESIGN 

Objective 25 To provide for program redesign through the use of ob- 
jective and subjective data and information. 

Objective 26 To provide for wide community and state involvement in 
decision making relating to vocational education. 
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PLANNING PHASE - ACTION SYSTEM FOR PLANNING JF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
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Evaluation Phase 28,29 
Redesign Phase - 30,31,32 
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GROUP IV PARTICIPANTS 



Joan Hellekson, Leader 
Maurice Goff 
Weldon Griffith 
Jennings Lee 
Elmo Little 



William Svabek, Recorder 
Robert Norton 
James O'Gara 
Robert Reese 
Barney Ruth 




A. 



REPORT OF GROUP V 



MODEL FOR PROGRAM PLANNING 



I. Review Previous Evaluations as Basis for Planning 



The 1963 Vocational Education Act provided for making vocational 
training and retraining accessible to all persons. Therefore) each 
state and community will be obligated to plan its vocational education 
program and still be conscious of what is happening in the vocational 
world to be ready to make adjustments. 

The plan for vocational education should include statements of 
policy, philosophy, goals, and measurable performance objectives which 
indicate evidence of broad administrative commitment to vocational 
education. These statements should reflect sensitivity to local popula- 
tion needs and the job-market needs of the area to be served. 

Maintaining and expanding a program of public vocational educa- 
tion depends greatly upon the proper utilization of reliable sources 
of data and the sophisticated analysis of these data and consideration 
of the other vocational education activities which are available. In 
many public or private organizations the progran’ ' “'Is, the program 
objectives, and the budget are expressions of ^nd program; 

hence their preciseness may be a reflection of pest performance, 
including both successes and failures. 

Usually a considerable amount of confusion surrounds an area of 
activity before it receives definitive attention such as the needs of 
inner-city disadvantaged. Confusion may result when conditions change 
from normal or static. Abnormal situations pressing on society may 
bring problem's into sharp focus. Imagination, the ability to perceive 
problems, and knowledge of problem areas are required before one may 
begin to solve the problems to meet the needs of innei city 
d i sadvantaged . 

Educational funds must be spent strategically with emphasis 
given to programs that will yield the greatest benefit per dollar spent. 
Some consideration should be given to training preferences and job 
choices of students. However, the job approach should yield the 
biggest payoff in terms of job creation and acceleration of economic 
deve 1 opment . 

Long-range forecasting of manpower skills requires that expecta- 
tions of skill classifications by industries be determined, as well as 
total employment in given industries. The forecast of total employ- 
ment by industry is the basis for forecasts of numbers of employees 
required in each skill classification by industry. Aggregating 
similar skills over all industries, long-range forecasts by skills for 
all industries are obtained. 



In order for the Country to retain and develop its 
force, it is essential that some agency engage in large 
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vocational and technical training activities. This not only requires 
expansion of activities for needed skill training, but remedial educa- 
tion as well. However, there must be an equally important commitment 
of effort to trainee recruitment, especially among the disadvantaged, 
and to job placement services for those completing their training. 

The problem is that there are too few qualified job seekers. Serious 
underemployment and underparticipation is wide spread throughout the 
Country . 

There is little evidence, based on the availability of current 
techniques and known experimentation, that a viable method of long- 
range forecasting of occupational requirements on a local basis will be 
operational on a national basis soon. Excluded, of course, is the 
skill-survey approach which is operational but which has been handi- 
capped by a lack of funding. A new technique is needed to permit the 
employment service to discharge its function of providing long-range 
occupational information to the vocational education system that would 
also serve the employment service itself in carrying out its responsi- 
bilities under the Manpower Development and Training Act. 

As a result of the study of previous evaluations, a basis is 
established for reorganizing, redirecting, and renewing the planning 
process of vocational education. 

II. Goals and Policies 



The strategy and procedures which are necessary for effective 
program planning in metropolitan areas involve an examination of goals. 
Goals are statements of broad direction, purpose or intent which are 
based on the identified needs of the person, group(s), or i nsti tut ion (s) 
being served. Vocational education planning must not only identify 
the goals of the population which it is serving, but also make sure 
that its programs are implementing the public's goals. 

Occupational education goals must be both consistent and in tune 
with the overall goals of education. It must be a part of the total 
educational program and not a separate entity unto itself. 



Some suggestions for the vocational .ducat ion planner when 
considering goals as a part of the planning procedure are: 




A. 



B. 



Gather National, state, and local statements of educational 
goals and philosophy 

1. General and vocational education statements 

2. Public and private organization's statements; e.g., state 
and local school boards. Chambers of Commerce, labor 
unions, professional teacher organizations, advisory 



counci 1 s 

Examine statements of educational goals and philosophy 

1. Identify common elements in various statements in terms 
of who is to be served and how the service will be 
rendered . 

2. Look at the priorities that are assigned to target 

populations, programs, procedures, and allocation of 
resources. 270 
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3. Note any major differences that exist between statements 
of various groups about B. 1 . or B.2. above. 

C. Compile a summary of statements in terms of B. 1 . and B.2. 

1. Identify any major differences between group statements 
relating to B.l. or B.2. 

2. Show any gaps in information which exist; e.g., if state- 
ments do not give student needs. 

D. Develop plan for acquiring any information about goals which 
is needed. 

E. Secure information needed. 

F. Complete C by adding information gathered. 

III. Assess Needs 

The composition of any community is vital in terms of realisti- 
cally determining the educational needs of its citizens. To prepare 
individuals for gainful employment and to enable employed workers to 
advance themselves on their jobs, it is also essential that the dimen- 
sions, cha racter i st i cs , and prospects for employment afforded by the 
local employment market be clearly defined. 

Pertinent data gleaned from many sources are helpful in deter- 
mining specific needs for annual and long-range program planning. The 
following are necessary steps for obtaining the kind of data used in 
program planning (Further suggestions are mentioned in I tern IV): 

A. Select Advisory Committee. 

B. Analyze population to be served. 

C. Analyze current and projected labor market. 

D. Analyze present programs. 

IV. Priorities 



A. Target Groups 

1. Hand i capped : Those persons who are mentally retarded, 

hard of hearing, deaf, speech impaired, visually handi- 
capped, seriously emotionally disturbed, cripple, or othe 
health impaired persons who by reason thereof require 
special education and related services. 

2 . D i sadvantaged : Those persons (other than handicapped 

persons referred to in A.l. above) who have academic, 
soci oeconomi c , or other handicaps that prevent them from 
succeeding in the regular vocational education programs 
designed for persons without handicaps, and who for that 
reason require specially designed education programs or 
related services. The term includes persons whose needs 
for vocational programs or services result from poverty, 
neglect, delinquency, cultural or linguistic isolation 
from the community. 

3. Regul ar : Those programs which are designed to prepare 

high school students for advanced or highly skilled post 
secondary vocational and technical education; and/or for 
persons who have completed or left high school and who 
are available for study in preparation for entering the 
labor market. 271 
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4. Adult : Those programs which are designed to provide 

training or retraining to insure stability or advancement 
in employment of persons who are about to enter, or who 
have already entered, the labor market and who are either 
employed or seeking employment. 

B. Criteria for Determining Priorities 

1. Manpower Needs and Job Opportunities 

a. Manpower needs and job opportunities, both current 
and projected, will be based upon the most recent 
data available from: 

1) The Department of Labor (local , state, and National) 

2) Local surveys 

3) The recommendations of state and local advisory 
commi ttees 

4) And/or privately contracted surveys which the 
governing board may deem necessary. 

b. Identified areas of need and shortage will be considered. 
Particular consideration will be given through the 
weighing of terms in distribution and priority equa- 
tions to those agercies whose proposed vocational 
education programs are best designed to: 

1) Fill the identified manpower needs, and 

2) Fulfill new or emerging occupational needs at the 
local and state levels. 

c. The State Education Board, Department of Vocational 
Education, shall use the results of periodic evalua- 
tions of vocational programs at the state and local 

1 eve 1 to : 

1) Reduce the gap between trained manpower and job 
opportuni t ies, and 

2) Modify programs to meet new and emerging needs and 
opportuni ties. 

2. Vocational education needs of the people served by a local 
agency will be determined on the basis of: 

a. Number of persons in the population group being served 

b. Vocational programs conducted by the local education 
agency which are best designed to 

1) Fulfill current and projected manpower needs in 
existing occupations at local and state levels 

2) Meet the needs of the new and emerging occupations 
at local and state levels 

c. Periodic evaluation of programs in terms of program 
ob j ect i ves . 

3. Due consideration will be given to the relative ability of 
local agencies, particularly those in economically 
depressed areas and those with high rates of unemployment, 
to provide the resources necessary to meet the vocational 
education needs of the areas served. The economic index 
of a county or district will be judged by: 

a. The number of Elementary and Secondary Education Act 
Title I qualified students 

b. The local unemployment rate 

c. The mill levy (tax) assessed for support of local 
educat i on . 
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Priority will be given to programs, services, and activi- 
ties in local agencies having excessive vocational costs 
because of: 

a. The need for supplying special services other than 
those necessary to meet the special vocational educa- 
tion needs of certain population groups, such as 
disadvantaged or handicapped persons 

b. Bus transportation for students 

c. Unusual and/or excessive maintenance costs of 
buildings and facilities, which are not usually 
part of the cost of education. 

5. Other factors may increase benefits of vocational education 
within a state or area: 

a. The comprehensiveness of the total application 

b. Previous evaluations of programs offered by the local 
education agency 

c. Evidence of total community involvement and support. 

V . Obj ect i ves 

Objectives are desired accomplishments which can be measured 
within a given time frame. Achievement of the objective advances the 
system toward a corresponding goal. Accordingly, objectives that 
support and contribute to the achievement of the established goals 
must be developed. 

In establishing objectives and developing programs, planners 
should insure that the following elements are identified in 
each individual objective. 

1. Whose behavior is to be changed? 

2. What type of behavior is desired? 

3. What amount of change is desired? 
b. The time period during which change is desired. 

5- The manner in which change wi 1 1 be observed. 

The end result of objectives should be: 

1. To discover individual interests and abilities 

2. To explore the many avenues of productive activity 
that might challenge and enlarge their individual 
ta 1 ents . 

3. To 1 earn the wise exercise of freedom of choice, self- 
direction, self-discipline, and responsibility. 

V I . Strategies 

To achieve stated objectives, vocat iona 1 -techn i cal programs must 
be designed with the following characteristics: 

Assure that all instruction is relevant to the real life con- 
cerns of students so that they develop the basic skills, 
knowledges, and values that are essential for success in any 
career they might choose. 

In order to engage the interest and desire to learn in all 
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A. 



young people, ways must be found to make learning relevant. 

To achieve relevancy, two things need to be emphasized: 

1, It is necessary to give general education a massive 
infusion of illustrations from the world of work in order 
that the majority of students will have subject matter 
related to what concerns them in real life. 

2. Rather than requiring students to learn information or 
facts that have been produced in each subject area, they 
should be taught to use concepts and methods as toolsto 
solve problems and to fulfill responsibilities as citizens, 
parents, breadwinners, and taxpayers. 

B. Provide ample opportunities to explore the knowledge, skills, 
technical requirements, working conditions, political and 
social environments, and responsibilities for each of the 
career fields that are open to them. 

1. The knowledge, environmental factors, and skills common to 
the occupations which comprise a broad family of occupa- 
tions rather than a necessarily limited list of unrelated 
occupations must be explored. 

2. All students must be assisted in the selection of a broad 
careei — cluster goal appropriate to their interests, 
abilities, and aptitudes. 

3. Effective and extensive use must be made of business and 
industry for exploration through selected work experience 
and observation. 

C. Provide guidance services adequate to assure that every young 
person gains expert help in assessing his personal interests, 
aptitudes, and abilities in making career choices and in 
planning an appropriate educational program. 

1. Place the major responsibility for orientation to the 
world of work at the elementary level, with initial 
emphasis on the development of positive attitudes toward 
a 1 1 occupat i ons . 

2. Place the major responsibility for helping all students 
determine general but tentative career goals and life 
styles at the junior high school level. 

3. Place the major responsibility for suitable preparation 
to take the next step after high school graduation at the 
senior high school level, whether that step is post-high 
school or college work, apprenticeship training, or an 
entry-level job. 

D. Provide a curriculum based on career goals that will allow a 
student to prepare for the occupational fields of his choice 
by acquiring skills and knowledges that will enable him to 
obtain entry-level employment. 

1. Curriculums must be built around the career cluster or 
family of occupations concept so that students may select 
a career goal at the beginning of their high school 
experience and then tie a majority of their experiences 
into this generalized goal. 

2. More specific career education must be provided in the 
eleventh and twelfth grades. The minimum requirements 
to provide in-depth instruction necessary for effective 
entry-level performance, and to meet state licensing 
and/or certification requirements, must be observed. 
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VII. Identify Resources 



The purpose of this section is to make provisions for obtaining 
the necessary resources to be used in the improvement of existing 
vocational programs as well as the development of new vocational educa- 
tion programs. 

Various sources are: textual materials, measurement devices, 

equipment, physical plant and trained personnel. The development of 
ancillary services is an important aspect of this item. These may be 
provided through library services, inservice training programs, etc. 

The following are suggested guidelines: 

a. How is the need for this item being planned? 

b. What are the planned activities? 

c. What are the expected outcomes? 

d. What questions should be asked to aid in determining effective- 
ness? 

e. What procedures will be established for developing, evaluating, 
and revising curriculum guides, and other course materials? 

f. Ancillary and supportive services 

1. What are the planned activities? 

2. What are the planned outcomes? 

3. What are the district's commitments in terms of organiza- 
tion for administration and supervision of vocational 
education programs? 

g. What practices and policies are used to assure adequate 
professional and occupational competencies for instructional 
personnel ? 

h. Facilities and equipment? 



VIII. Program Planning and Review 

This section is concerned with integrating information on popula- 
tion needs and job opportunities in the light of the area manpower plans 
and budget constraints to develop new and improved curricula so that a 
proper assortment of programs is offered. Clearly this section, which 
includes area planning, is of paramount importance to the success of 
the system. 

In preparing information for program planning review, the 
following should be used as guidelines: 



a . 

b. 



c . 

d. 



e. 



f . 




How is the need for program planning being met? 

What are the planned activities? 

What are the expected outcomes? 

What types of questions should be asked to determine the 
effectiveness of this activity? 

Area pi ann i ng 

1. Multischool and mul t i d i stri ct planning 

2. Use of Cooperative Area Manpower Planning System (CAMPS) 
Program Review 

This item is included to represent the requirement for review 
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of local district program plans. The existence of a decision- 
making activity which may be beyond the control of the local 
director is of concern in local-level evaluation. To a large 
extent, however, the acceptance of a plan will be dependent 
on the quality and completeness of the program planning 
information, which provides an opportunity for a further 
evaluation of that activity. In preparing information per- 
taining to the review of the planned program, the following 
guidelines should be used: 

1. Description of the district review procedures of the 
district plan. 

2. What are the planned evaluative criteria for acceptance 
of the plan. 

3 Other. 

IX. Eva! uart i on 



Sect 'on 12 of California Instructions for Preparing a District 
Plan for ocational Education is paraphrased in the following four 
paragraph - : 

Evaluation is the process of determining the degree to which a 
system is meeting its objectives. The results of evaluation are used 
as a part of the management information system as well as meeting the 
requirements for periodic reporting set forth in P.L. 90-576. 

Evaluation in vocational education is comprised of two primary 
elements: (l ) end-point (terminal) evaluation and (2) functional 

(on-going) evaluation. 

End-point evaluation is primarily concerned with how well and how 
efficiently the system met its overall objectives as determined by follow- 
up studies of dropouts and graduates; the number of students enrolled 
versus the number of students who, according to stated goals, should be 
enrolled and the comparative cost of achieving the stated objectives. 

Functional (on-going) evaluation is directed at evaluating how 
well each basic function is meeting its objectives, which are, in 
essence, subobjectives of the overall system. Functional evaluation 
should be carried out on a continuous basis, with results being used 
for improvements in the system. The basic evaluation should be 
periodic, with the results used to satisfy the annual reporting 
requirements. 

In planning the evaluation activities it is suggested that the 
total system should be viewed as having four elements; (1) facilities, 

(2) staff, (3) instructional program, and (4) students. 

Possible elements for consideration in evaluation might be (a) 
space adequacy; (b) degree to which equipment simulates current 
industrial or business practices; (c) degree to which available student 
stations in the several programs meet the needs of the total number 
of qualified applicants; (d ) degree to which facilities are attractive. 
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safe, and well maintained; (3). and whether there is a formal policy, 
adopted by and practiced by the governing board to regularly appro- 
pr i ate adequate funds for replacement and maintenance of the 
faci 1 i ty . 

It must be recognized that, currently, teacher organizations wish 
to play a part in staff evaluation. Either by committee development 
or as a part of - contract, criteria for individual evaluation and 
method of applying t.u-se criteria should relate to the goals and 
objectives of the esjche -t ra i n i ng program and the inservice up- 
grading program. 

The evaluation of t'me instruct ional program should be on a 
continuing basis by eacr advisory committee; on a regular annual basis 
by securing for a peric-d of f ! ve years the opi nions of graduates as a 
part of the required fc ' low-urr surveys; and an annual survey of 
employers' (foreman 1 e'"oI ) opinions of the competencies of the gradu- 
ates of the preceding /ear. 

When evaluation c" ;he student population is considered, the 
problem is one of d f lenv~a form: Are the students enrolled capable 

of meeting the objectives of the individual programs? Or are the 
O'b j ect i ves deve 1 oped i n a ma n ne r t ha t pe rm its the students en ro 1 1 ed 
to achieve them in tne time allotted? (Placement records and with- 
drawals from the program will reflect one or the other of the queries.) 

Further, any evaluation of the student population must take into 
consideration the degree to which the special programs covered by 
P.L. 90-576 are in use: Part B, handicapped and disadvantaged; Part D, 

exemplary programs; Part F, consumer-homemaking education programs; 
and Part H, work study. 
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